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PART  I. 

TRE  PROPOSITION. 

In  the  year  1862  the  author  commenced  to 
write  a  series  of  essays  on  the  Human  Mind. 
Being  then  unacquainted  with  the  systems  either 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  philosophy,  he  started 
his  career  with  the  conviction  that  man  consisted 
of  two  personahties— -a  personahty  which  is 
animal,  consisting  of  a  body  and  hfe ;  and  a 
personality  which  is  mind. 

By  the  term  Personality  is  meant  here  an 
unquestionably  living  being ;  a  being  who  has 
unity,  identity,  and  individuahty ;  a  being  whose 
independencies  are  infinitely  more  obvious  than 
its  dependencies ;  a  being  who,  in  these,  or  in 
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any  attributes,  is  relatively  but  not  absolutely 
distinct.     And,  in  all  the  attributes  which  con- 
stitute personality,  mind,  comparatively,  is  infi- 
nitely more  personal  than  animal,  while  mind 
continues  to  be  the  limit  of  the  realised  known. 
The  writer  never  once  supposed  that  mind 
was  simply  the  feature  of  an  animal,  as  was  the 
general  belief  of  mankind.     So  distinct  from 
animal  was  mind  to  him,  that,  at  the  very  out- 
set, he  made  mind  a  distinct  personality — a  far 
higher  personality  than  animal ;  he  had,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  personality,  annulled 
the  personality  of  the  animal ;  although  he  knew 
that  it  would  not  do,  or  be  convenient,  to  say 
so,  in  our  present  mode  of  existence  ;  nor  be 
altogether  correct  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  personahty,  which  means  any  existence, 
as  a  stone  or  a  flower,  whose  independencies 
are  obvious,  and  whose  dependencies  are  latent. 
And  philosophically,  though  not  sensibly,  speak- 
ing, the  animal  has  no  more  right  to  the  term 
personahty,  than  a  flower ;  which  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  our  argument. 

When  I  began  to  write,  then,  I  had  eman- 
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cipated  the  conscious  and  knowing  we  not 
only  from  what  is  called  the  purely  external, 
but  also  from  the  animal,  through  which  the 
purely  external  is  focussed,  and  had  identified 
it  with  the  mind,  or,  in  the  language  of  Hume 
and  Hegel,  with  the  idea.  I  began  to  write, 
though  not  knowing  the  fact  at  the  time,  where 
Descartes,  and  Hume,  and  Hegel  ended.  Yet 
I  took  up  no  man's  proposition,  nor  did  I 
assume  any  proposition  that  I  did  not  reahse ; 
for  the  ultimate  of  the  realised  known  to  me 
then  was  the  mind. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  began 
to  study  mind,  only  when  I  began  to  write  on 
mind.  I  had  begun  to  study  mind  in  early 
childhood,  when  in  a  beautiful  starry  night  I 
used  to  He  on  my  back,  and  gaze  up  into  the 
depths  of  the  blue  sky,  and  on  the  countless 
stars,  wondering,  and  trying  to  fathom  the 
origin,  extent,  and  mystery  of  their,  and  my 
own,  existence ;  yearning  to  speak  with,  and 
know,  the  All  and  Unknown ;  with  a  stronof  in- 
tuitive  conviction  that  I  can  never  recall,  that  I 
could  never  cease  to  be,  from  the  fact  that  I 
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any' attributes,  is  relatively  but  not  absolutely 
'distinct.     And,  in  all  the  attributes  which  con- 
stitute personality,  mind,  comparatively,  is  infi- 
nitely more  personal  than  animal,  while  mind 
continues  to  be  the  limit  of  the  realised  known. 
The  writer  never  once  supposed  that  mind 
was  simply  the  feature  of  an  animal,  as  was  the 
general  behef  of  mankind.     So  distinct  from 
animal  was  mind  to  him,  that,  at  the  very  out- 
set, he  made  mind  a  distinct  personality— a  far 
higher  personality  than  animal ;  he  had,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  personality,  annulled 
the  personality  of  the  animal ;  although  he  knew 
that  it  would  not  do,  or  be  convenient,  to  say 
so,  in  our  present  mode  of  existence  ;  nor  be 
altogether  correct  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  personality,  which  means  any  existence, 
as  a  stone  or  a  flower,  whose  independencies 
are  obvious,  and  whose  dependencies  are  latent. 
And  philosophically,  though  not  sensibly,  speak- 
ing, the  animal  has  no  more  right  to  the  term 
personahty,  than  a  flower ;  which  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  our  argument. 

When  I  began  to  write,  then,  I  had  eman- 
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cipated  the  conscious  and  knowing  we  not 
only  from  what  is  called  the  purely  external, 
but  also  from  the  animal,  through  which  the 
purely  external  is  focussed,  and  had  identified 
it  with  the  mind,  or,  in  the  language  of  Hume 
and  Hegel,  with  the  idea.  I  began  to  write, 
though  not  knowing  the  fact  at  the  time,  where 
Descartes,  and  Hume,  and  Hegel  ended.  Yet 
I  took  up  no  man's  proposition,  nor  did  I 
assume  any  proposition  that  I  did  not  reahse ; 
for  the  ultimate  of  the  realised  known  to  me 
then  was  the  mind. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  began 
to  study  mind,  only  when  I  began  to  write  on 
mind.  I  had  begun  to  study  mind  in  early 
childhood,  when  in  a  beautiful  starry  night  I 
used  to  lie  on  my  back,  and  gaze  up  into  the 
depths  of  the  blue  sky,  and  on  the  countless 
stars,  wondering,  and  trying  to  fathom  the 
origin,  extent,  and  mystery  of  their,  and  my 
own,  existence;  yearning  to  speak  with,  and 
know,  the  All  and  Unknown ;  with  a  strong  in- 
tuitive conviction  that  I  can  never  recall,  that  I 
could  never  cease  to  be,  from  the  fact  that  I 
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began  to  be.     The  unreachable  beginning  of 
my  existence  was  as  great  a  mystery  as  its  end- 
less duration.     Being  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  natural  or  external  process  of  beginning 
and    developing,   I   came    from   eternity,   and 
would  go  on  to  eternity.     And  thus  isolated 
from  the  Origin  and  End,  I  shuddered  at  the 
loneUness  of  my   own   existence.      These   are 
childish  ideas  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  psy- 
chological facts  ;  and  they  may  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  those  of  mature  manhood.     And  he 
who  smiles  at  their  simplicity,  shall  find  upon 
reflection,  with    all  his  knowledge  of  natural 
events,  that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
end  of  his  existence,  and  as  much  hemmed  in 
by  mysteiy,  as  the  child  who  gazes  up  into  the 
bosom  of  the  stars. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  any 
lengthened  definition  of  the  phenomena,  called 
collectively,  mind.  It  is  sufficient  here,  that  we 
have  stated  that  w^e  identified  the  conscious 
AND  KNOWING  WE  with  it.  Only  we  may  observe, 
that  it  has  a  universal  feature  of  imagination, 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  other  philoso- 
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phers.  Mind  has  no  existence  as  such  without 
an  imagination.  The  speciahties  of  this  uni- 
versal feature  constituted  their  Faculties  of  the 
mind.  This  universal  feature  is  made  into  spe- 
cialities or  faculties  by  its  external  relations. 
The  three  grand  specialities,  faculties,  or  divi- 
sions, of  this  universal  feature,  are  perception, 
memory,  and  creation  ;  creation  being  used  here 
instead  of  imagination  in  its  usual  sense,  as  the 
term  imagination  is  used  to  designate  the  uni- 
versal feature  of  the  mind.  Eeasoning,  ccjmpar- 
ing,  and  so  on,  are  compounds  or  combinations 
of  these  larger  specialities.  In  a  word,  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  only  a  series  of  flashes 
of  imagination,  made  into  these  speciahties  by  ex- 
ternal relations.  And  for  every  specially  distinct 
act,  or  classification  of  acts,  there  is  a  faculty ; 
that  is,  faculties  are  indefinite  in  number. 

After  some  years,  when  I  had  written  about 
ten  essays,  I  discovered  that  the  mind  could 
create.  This,  I  thought  was  a  great  discovery ; 
but  I  found  that  Hume  had  made  this  discovery 
before  me.  I  understood  by  this  discovery, 
however,  how  it  was  possible  for  God  to  create 
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the  worlds  out  of  notliing,  when  I  found  that 
my  own  mind  could  create  out  of  nothing :  that 
is,  if  my  own  mind  could  create  out  of  nothing, 
which  I  thoufrht  at  the  time  it  could  do,  it  w-as 
an  easy  matter  to  understand  how  that  God 
had  created  the  worlds  and  us  out  of  nothing. 
I  had  many  arguments  with  friends  about  this 
wonderful  power  of  the  mind.     Some  accused 
me  of  sophistry,  some  of  heresy,  and  some  of 
them  acknowledged  that  I  was  a  clever  fellow% 
who,  though  '  vanquished,*  had  the  powder  of 
'  ar<^uincy  still'     The  arc^ruments  were  not  at  all 
as  to  who  was  the  creator.     The  argument  of 
all  Avas,  that  a  creation  was  impossible;  that 
new  form  could  not  be  produced  by  a  finite 
being  ;  that  any  form  could  not  be  produced 
which  was  not  the  image  or  hkeness  of  the 
external,  in  its  whole  and  its  parts.      It  w^as 
impossible  to  convince  them  that  there  was  a 
distinction  between  pure  form  and  the  elements 
that  express  it ;  to  convince  them  that  form,  to 
be  known  and  seen,  must  have  some  element  of 
expression,  or  that  it  could  not  be  known  and 
seen ;  to  convince  them,  although  the  imma- 
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terial  element  of  expression  was  the  semblance 
or  likeness  of  the  material  element  of  expres- 
sion, and  invariably  and  necessarily  so  to  our 
understandings,  that  this  immaterial  element  of 
expression  was  as  different  a  thing  from  the 
pure  form  of  the  whole  of  anything,  as  gold  is 
from  the  form  of  a  watch ;  and  to  convince 
them  that  not  only  could  pure  form  be  copied 
from  the  external,  but  that  purely  new  form 
could  be  introduced  into  the  visible  universe 
from  our  inner  beings,  which  had  not  its  hke- 
ness in  the  natural  world.     Every  imagination 
or  idea,  in  its  elements,  is  the  semblance  or 
likeness  of  the  material  or  natural,  but  in  its 
form  may  be  either  copied  or  original ;  may  be 
either  the  likeness  of  a  natural  form,  or  a  pure 
creation.    To  see  this,  however,  is  very  difficult 
without  demonstration ;  and  we  cannot,  in  this 
essay,  wait  to  demonstrate  it,  because  it  would 
occupy  too   much   time,  and  be  too  great  a 
digression  from  our  main  argument.    We  may 
mention,  however,  that  we  have  devoted  an 
essay  to  the  sole  purpose  of  its  demonstration. 
After  I  had  written  about  ten  other  essays, 
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and  still  much  wondering  at  this  wonderful 
power  of  the  mind,  how  it  could  create  out  of 
nothing,  I  found  that  the  mind  itself  was  a 
creation,  and  not  a  creator.  I  found  that  every 
manifestation  of  what  is  called  mind  was  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  to  us,  while  mind  con- 
tinued to  be  the  limit  of  the  realised  known, 
by  realising  for  the  first  time,  in  November 
1867,  MY  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE,  above  and  beyond 
all  that  is  known,  or  can  be  known  ;  in  other 
words,  by  emancipating  the  conscious  and 
KNOWING  WE,  omsELVES,  from  mind. 

By  this  discovery,  creating  out  of  nothing 
became  an  utter  absurdity,  or,  in  other  words, 
became  an  intelligible  and  natural  process ;  for 
all  the  mystery  of  the  nothing,  though  not  of  the 
creating,  vanished  in  the  realising  of  the  absolute 
existence  of  the  conscious  and  knowing  we. 

The  way  I  discovered  my  absolute  existence 
was  by  observing  the  non-conscious  feature  of 
our  being,  which  is  common  to  all  men,  whether 
realised  or  not,  both  while  mind  is  the  limit  of 
the  realised  known,  and  after  our  absolute  exist- 
ence is  discovered. 


the  proposition^ 
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Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  this  moment  we  are 
conscious ;    the    next,   we   are    non-conscious. 
This  moment,  we  are  in  conscious  activity  ;  the 
next,  in  unconscious  repose.     This  moment,  we 
are  in  conscious  existence ;  the  next,  we  are 
unconscious  of  any  existence.     This  moment, 
we  have  conscious  unity,  identity,  and  indivi- 
duality ;  the  next,  we  are  to  ourselves,  in  '  the 
womb  of  uncreated  night.'     We  are,  to  our- 
selves, perpetually  flashing  into  being,  and  as 
quickly  relapsing  into  non-existence.     We  are, 
to  ourselves,  nothing  but  a  perpetual  play  of 
existence  and  non-existence.   Literally,  the  play 
of  lightning  is  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  in- 
cessant throbbing  of  our  spiritual  being.     Time 
has  not  wings  to  measure  it.    The  silent  prayer 
of  unbroken  attention  alone  can  behold  it. 

The  non-comprehending  of  this  apparently 
mysterious  feature  of  our  being,  is  the  rock 
upon  which  thousands  have  made  shipwreck ; 
is  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  gulf  of  darkness 
from  which  men,  treading  unwarily,  have  tum- 
bled headlong  into  the  depths  of  error,  infidelity, 
and  despair.     On  the  other  hand,  the  compre- 
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hending  of  this  apparently  mysterious  feature 
of  our  being,  is  the  walking  across  the  narrow 
bridge  between  two  worlds;    is   the   walking 
across  the  narrow  bridge  leading  from  a  world 
which   we  know,  to  the  portals    of   another 
which  we  know  not ;  is  the  walking  across  the 
narrow  bridge  leading  from  a  world  which  we 
see  but  to  which  we  do  not  belong,  to  another 
to  which  we  belong  but  which  we  have  no  eyes 
to  see;    is  walking  across  the  narrow  bridge 
leading   from   that   world   in    which  we,   the 
knowers,  think  we  are,  to  that  world  in  which 
we,  the  knowers,  think  we  are  not,  but  in  which 
we  are :    is,  in  a  v7ord,   for  the  first  time,  to 
recognise  our  own  existence,  or,  perhaps  more 
precisely,  to  realise  a  new  existence,  in  absolute 
distinctness,  as  a  personality,  from  all  that  is 
known,  and  who  is  the  author  and  creator  of 
the  universe  and  all  that  it  contains,  and  from 
whom  emanate  all   things,  and  by  whom  all 
thinos  were  made  that  are  in  known  existence, 
and  without  whom  there  is  nothing  existent  that 
is  known  to  us.    We  receive  personality,  and 
are  sent  out  from  God,  and  create  the  worlds ; 
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because  God,  personaUy,  has  done  nothing  that 
we  know.    He  makes  us  do  the  whole ;  we  the 
sons,  and  not  the  Father,  are  the  authors  of  all 
the  known.    Once  we  realise  our  spiritual  exist- 
ence, or  are  born  again,  we  take  up  all  that  once 
we  attributed  to  God,  and  thus  far  we  identify 
ourselves  as  one  with  Him.  The  Son  of  Man  came 
and  told  us  that  He  did  so ;  and  to  redeem  the 
world  told  us  that  we  were  like  Himself;  that 
we  were  all  Christs,  if  we  could  only  realise  that 
we  were  so  ;  and,  in  solitary  loneliness  of  spirit, 
and  in  deepest  agony  of  soul.  He  wept  over  the 
bhndness  of  men  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand Him  or  comprehend  what  He  meant  them 
to  be.     He  prayed   with   unutterable   prayers 
that  the  eyes  of  their  souls  might  be  opened 
that  they  might  realise  the  Christ  within,  and 
thus  identify  themselves  with  Him  the  Christ 
without.     To  be  Christians  men  must  not  only 
assume  the  character  of  Christ,  but  they  must 
intellectually  comprehend,  reahse  that  they  are 
like  Him  in  all  respects— in  origin  of  birth,  in 
capacity,  and  in  compass  of  being,  as  well  as  like 
Him  in  purity  of  thought,  of  word,  and  deed. 
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Nay,  they  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  until  they  first  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  former.  They  cannot  compre- 
hend the  extent  of  love,  of  purity,  and  mercy, 
until  they  first  intellectually  understand  and 
realise,  by  a  new  birth, ^  that  I  exist  in  them  and 
they  in  me.  And  it  was  over  this  blindness  of 
intellect,  or  want  of  spiritual  vision,  that  Christ 
wept,  and  not  altogether  at  men's  unw^illingness 
to  assume  His  character.  There  shall  be  no 
millennium,  or  the  world  shall  not  be  fully 
Christianised,  until  all  men  shall  thus  wholly 
identify  themselves  with  Christ ;  and  then  His 
kingdom  shall  literally  cover  the  earth,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  channels  of  the  deep. 

Men  do  not  know  that  they  exist.  They  take 
that  to  be  themselves  which  is  not  themselves. 
Their  existence,  in  its  simple  hving  state,  is  be- 
hind and  beyond  all  consciousness.  The  animal 
with  which  men  are  connected  is  not  their 
existence.     Mind  is  not  their  existence.     Mind 

^  That  is,  literally,  to  be  born  again — to  be  bom  of  spirit  as 
they  were  once  born  of  flesh.  "We  all  realise  existence  in  the 
flesh,  but  we  can  also  realise  existence  in  the  spirit,  which  is 
just  to  be  born  again. 


is  only  the  product  of  their  being  in  activity. 
All  that  is  possible  for  man  to  know  of  himself, 
as  a  person,  is  simply  to  know  that  he  exists. 
The  highest  knowledge  which  is  possible  for 
man  to  know,  in  his  present  state,  is  simply  to 
know  that  he  exists.     To  know  that  we  exist  is 
not  to  be  known  without  a  lifetime  of  labour. 
In  few  words,  we,  the  knowers,  are  this  moment 
and  every  moment  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  and 
yet  men  know  it  not,  because  they  have  not  eyes 
to  see  this  world,  nor  eyes  to  see  themselves. 
They  see  only  what  is  external  to  themselves  in 
the  shape  of  sense  and  mind.     Sensible  objects, 
animal,  and  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  alike 
the  products  of  men,  may,  in  a  certain  inter- 
pretation, be  called  themselves.     But  these  are 
not  men's  personal  selves ;  which  personal  selves 
are  behind  these  produced  selves,  which  men 
thoughtlessly  take  to  be  their  personal  selves, 
which  are  unseen,  cannot,  in  our  present  state, 
be  seen,  and  can  only  with  unwearied  attention 
be  known  to  exist.     It  requires  a  high  order  of 
being  to  be  conscious  of  any  existence,  that  is 
to  be  conscious  at  all,  and  identify  this  con- 
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sciousness  either  with  animal  or  mind  as  a 
personaHty;  but  to  know  that  our  personal 
existence  is  without,  beyond,  or  behind  all 
ordinary  consciousness,  to  be  able  to  emancipate 
consciousness  from  all  that  is  known  in  the 
shape  of  sensible  object,  animal,  and  mind,  and 
be  able  to  realise  absolute  existence,  is  possible 
for  no  being  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation  than 
man ;  and  this  knowledge  is  possible  to  him 
only  by  a  lifetime  of  labour.  Man  alone  can 
know  that  he  exists ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  man  has  ever  known  that  he  existed  save 
One,  and  that  One,  for  asserting  this  simple 
fact,  was  nailed  to  a  tree  by  a  bhnd  and  ignorant 
world  of  men,  who  accused  Him  of  blasphemy 
because  they  could  not  realise  or  comprehend 
what  He  meant.  Almost  all  men  believe  by 
faith  that  they  will  exist;  but  no  man,  save 
this  God-man,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  yet 
knew  that  he,  the  conscious  knower,  existed, 
during  what  is  called  his  earthly  lifetime,  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  This  knowledge  is  possible, 
however,  with  more  than  mathematical  evidence 
and  certainty.     And  the  object  of  this  essay 


will  be  to  prove  this ;  and  also  that  the  uni- 
versal order  or  law  of  external  nature  is,  that 
no  beings  belonging  to  it  know  that  they  exist. 
All  knowing   beings,   said    to   be    in  external 
nature,  identify  themselves  with  an  existence 
which   is   external   to   themselves,   and   never 
dream  that  their  real  existence  is  behind  any- 
thing that  they  know.  Man  alone  can  surmount 
this  ignorance  by  perseverance  and  labour,  and 
can  ascertain  that  he,  the  conscious  knower, 
just  now  exists  in  the  world  of  spirits,  but  he 
cannot  see  his  existence  in  his  present  state; 
cannot  know  of  his  existence  in  relief,  simply  as 
an  existent  being ;  has  not  eyes  to  behold  his 
rounded  and  personal  existence,  as  just  now  he 
has  eyes  to  behold  his  animal  existence,  which 
he  ignorantly  takes  for  himself.  Man  can  simply 
know  of  himself  that  he  exists,  and  that  he 
exists  absolutely,  and  greater  than  and  above 
all  that  is  created  and  known,  or  can  be  brought 
within  the  hmit  of  the  realised  known.     He 
himself  is  the  limit  of  the  reaUsed  known  ;  and 
the  utmost  that  he  can  realise  of  himself  is 
simply  to  know  that  he  exists,  and  that  the 
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universe  of  matter  and  mind  is  his  creation  and 
product.  Matter  is  his  one-ideaed  creation, 
world,  or  product,  apparently  unchangeable, 
durable,  adamantine,  silent,  eternal,  but  which, 
when  '  waxed  old  as  doth  a  garment,'  with  the 
same  unconscious  simplicity  with  which  he 
framed  it  on  receiving  the  mandate — 'Let 
there  be  light,'  he  shall  fold  up  as  a  vesture. 
Mind  is  his  infinite-ideaed  creation,  world,  or 
product,  apparently  ever  changing,  insubstantial, 
unimportant,  and  but  of  yesterday,  but  which, 
as  a  manifestation  of  worlds  created  by  the 
moment,  pales  the  lustre  of  the  external  and 
one-ideaed  universe  in  mystery,  in  miracle,  in 
omnipotent  display  and  infinite  variety  of  power, 
and  whose  foundations  are  immediately  set  in 

THE    ABSOLUTE    AND    CONSCIOUS    WE,    who    is   the 

same  and  unchangeable,  and  whose  years  shall 
not  fail.  Man  is  so  much  the  creature  of  sense 
that  he  cannot  hft  up  his  prone  eyes  and  disen- 
tangle hitnself  from  it.  He  stands  abashed  at 
his  own  shadow,  the  omnipotent  display  of 
power  and  mystery  in  an  external  world,  and 
would  account  it  as  blasphemous  to  attribute  to 


him  the  more  simple  production  of  his  own 
hands;  while  strangely,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  unreflectingly,  overlooks  the  thousand-fold 
more  infinite  display  of  power  and  mystery  in 
that  world  which  is  more  intimately  related 
to  him — the  world  of  mind,  and  which  he 
would  almost  account  as  blasphemous  not  to 
attribute  to  himself  and  as  his  own  creation. 
And  all  this  darkness  of  thought  is  the  result  of 
man's  worshipping  the  creature  more  than  the 
creator,  in  his  looking  continually  without 
instead  of  within,  and  because  he  cannot  lift  up 
the  eye  of  his  soul  from  the  world  of  sense  with 
its  alluring  enchantments  and  its  petrifying  cares. 
As  for  me,  I  can  only  say  in  my  heart,  with  the 
Psalmist  of  old,  '  I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  0 
King ;  and  I  will  bless  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever.  Every  day  will  I  bless  thee ;  and  I  will 
praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Great  is  the 
Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised ;  and  his  great- 
ness is  unsearchable.  One  generation  shall 
praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare 
thy  mighty  acts.  I  will  speak  of  the  glorious 
honour  of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous 
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works.     And  men  shaU  speak  of  the  might  of 
thy  terrible  acts ;  and  I  will  declare  thy  great- 
ness.   They  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory 
of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy 
righteousness.     The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  fall 
of  compassion;    slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy.     The  Lord  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  ten- 
der mercies  are  over  all  his  works.     All  thy 
works  shall  praise  thee,  0  Lord ;  and  thy  saints 
shall  bless  thee.     They  shall  speak  of  the  glory 
of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power,  to  make 
known  to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and 
the  glorious  majesty  of   his  kingdom.    Thy 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 
The  Lord  upholdeth  all  that  fall,  and  raiseth  up 
all  those  that  be  bowed  down.    The  eyes  of  all 
wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat 
in  due  season.     Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and 
satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  Uving  thing.     The 
Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  aU 
his  works.     The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them 
that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in 
truth.     He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  him ;  he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will 
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save  them.     The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that 
love  him,  but  the  wicked  will  he  destroy.     My 
mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  and 
let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and 
ever.'  I  quote  this  beautiful  Psalm  to  show  that 
I  feel  and  think  as  other  men ;  and  that  I  do 
not  arrogate  to  myself  any  superiority  over  the 
meanest  of  mankind,  save  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development,  and  the  road  to  which 
is  not  shut,  but  open  to  every  one  of  the  race,  if 
he  will  only  earnestly  travel  upon  it.     And, 
although  the  law  is,  that  the  more  we  know 
the  more  do  we  identify  ourselves  with  God  and 
his  Son,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  by  how  much 
more  we  know,  by  so  much  more  do  we  see  that 
we  require  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
The  great  philosopher  has  more  need  of  faith 
than  the  simple  child.    It  was  only  the  Son  of 
Man  who  had  to  retire  alone  to  the  mountains 

to  pray. 

Before  entering  on  any  demonstration  of  our 
subject,  I  beg  to  disclaim  all  connection  with 
so-called  spiritualists — a  sect  of  modern  times, 
which  I  believe  to  be  either  dupes  or  knaves, 
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works.  And  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of 
thy  terrible  acts ;  and  I  will  declare  thy  great- 
ness. They  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory 
of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy 
righteousness.  The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full 
of  compassion;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  ten- 
der mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  All  thy 
works  shall  praise  thee,  0  Lord ;  and  thy  saints 
shall  bless  thee.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory 
of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power,  to  make 
known  to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and 
the  glorious  majesty  of  his  kingdom.  Thy 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 
The  Lord  upholdeth  all  that  fall,  and  raiseth  up 
all  those  that  be  bowed  down.  The  eyes  of  all 
wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat 
in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and 
satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  hving  thing.  The 
Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all 
his  works.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them 
that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in 
truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  him ;  he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will 
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save  them.  The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that 
love  him,  but  the  wicked  will  he  destroy.  My 
mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  and 
let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and 
ever.'  I  quote  this  beautiful  Psalm  to  show  that 
I  feel  and  think  as  other  men ;  and  that  I  do 
not  arrogate  to  myself  any  superiority  over  the 
meanest  of  mankind,  save  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development,  and  the  road  to  which 
is  not  shut,  but  open  to  every  one  of  the  race,  if 
he  will  only  earnestly  travel  upon  it.  And, 
although  the  law  is,  that  the  more  we  know 
the  more  do  we  identify  ourselves  with  God  and 
his  Son,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  by  how  much 
more  we  know,  by  so  much  more  do  we  see  that 
we  require  to  hve  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
The  great  philosopher  has  more  need  of  faith 
than  the  simple  child.  It  was  only  the  Son  of 
Man  who  had  to  retire  alone  to  the  mountains 
to  pray. 

Before  entering  on  any  demonstration  of  our 
subject,  I  beg  to  disclaim  all  connection  with 
so-called  spiritualists— a  sect  of  modern  times, 
which  I  believe  to  be  either  dupes  or  knaves, 
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or  a  mixture  of  both.     I  may  be  wrong,  but 
tills  is  my  opinion ;  for,  if  it  requires  a  lifetime 
to  realise  consciously  the  simple  existence  of 
one's  own  spirit,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  we 
can  flippantly  communicate  with  the  spirits  of 
others.      Purely  scientific  men  may  take   ex- 
ception  to  the  phrases  'spiritual  world,'  and 
'world   of  spirits';    and    they   have    been   so 
hackneyed   and   abused  by  charlatans,  that  I 
would  willingly  adopt  other  phrases  in  their 
stead,  were  it  not  that,  by  so  doing,  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  this  essay  would  be  in  a  manner 
lost.     I  humbly  trust  that  this  essay  will  serve 
to  throw  hght  on  theology,  as  well  as  prove  to 
be  a  discovery  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
Let  me  say,  however,  to  scientific  men,  that  it 
does  not  matter  to  me  what  name   may  be 
given  to  this  new  world  of  existence,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  brought  to  hght  in  this  essay, 
for  I  never  quarrel  about  names.     Only,  I  say 
that  our  existence,  in  its  simple  hving  state,  is 
unknown  to  us,  and  that  it  exists  in  a  world 
that  we  know  not,  and  that  the  utmost  that 
man  can  do  is  to  realise  that  it  exists. 
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PAKT    II. 

ABOUT  THE  PROPOSITION. 

Let  us,  before  entering  directly  on  our  subject, 
observe  how  near  some  others  have  been  to 
making  this  discovery  of  themselves,  or  of  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  how  some  men  have  even 
overleaped  it. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  the  elements,  as  it 
were,  of  some  of  those  discoveries  of  which 
rational  beings  may  justly  feel  proud,  have 
floated  on  the  waves  of  time  for  many  long 
ages,  apparently  of  no  use.  But  we  may  rest 
perfectly  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  useless 
in  the  universe,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  bring 
its  use  to  light. 

There  are  three  very  obvious  reasons  why 
discoveries  and  inventions  lie  sometimes  so  long 
apparently  of  no  use. 

The  first  reason  is  inabihty,  in  different  ways, 
on  the  part  of  the  discoverer  or  inventor  him* 
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self,  to  turn  his  discovery  or  invention  to  use. 
We  are  all  discoverers.  Every  day  of  our 
lives  we  discover,  both  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  either  common  or  strange  pheno- 
mena, which,  if  properly  reflected  on,  might  be 
turned  to  good  account,  and  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind.  Thousands  of  people  dis- 
covered that  steam  could  move  a  kettle  lid,  but 
James  Watt  alone  could  turn  this  discovery  to 
use.  Our  belief,  therefore,  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  there  are  thousands  of  dis- 
coveries every  day ;  and  yet,  in  our  utter 
thoughtlessness  and  impotence,  we  look  upon 
aU  this  obvious  knowledge  as  nothing,  useless, 
not  worth  a  thought,  and  simply  because  we 
cannot  turn  it  to  good  account.  How  many 
milhons  discovered  that  an  apple,  loosened 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  falls  to  the  ground  ? 
And  yet  Sir  Isaac  Newton  alone  could  turn 
this  discovery  to  good  account.  From  these 
obvious  phenomena  of  matter  have  arisen  dis- 
coveries of  which  men  are  justly  proud,  and 
which  have  led  almost  to  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  world,  both  in  action  and  belief.     Dis- 
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coveries  in  the  world  of  mind,  as  well  as  dis- 
coveries in  the  world  of  matter,  without  being 
turned  to  good  account,  are  the  same  to  the 
world  as  though  they  were  no  discoveries  at 
all,  and  float  as  useless  wrecks  of  mind  on  the 
ocean  of  time,  receiving  only  a  shake  of  the 
head  from  the  worldly-wise,  and  the  finger  of 
scorn  from  the  scornful. 

The  second  obvious  reason  why  discoveries 
and  inventions  sometimes  lie  long  neglected,  is 
because  the  world  of  men  in  general  are  very 
sceptical   about  anything  which  is  out  of  the 
common  run  of  events,  and  apparently  contrary 
to  their  opinions  and   faiths.      They  are  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  anything  so  far  removed 
from  their  direct  interest.     They  listen  to  the 
discoverer  or  inventor  with  a  cold  and'  passive 
ear,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue, 
smile  with  complacent  pity  or  benignant  con- 
tempt.    The  truth  is,  unless  some  one  judges 
for  them,  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  them- 
selves to  judge  of  anything   that  is   new   to 
them  :  incapable,  we  believe,  only  because  they 
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are  unwilling  to  exercise  their  judgments. 
They  rather  take  things  upon  trust  than  judge 
for  themselves. 

The  third  obstruction  to  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions arises,  in  a  good  measure,  out  of  the 
two  preceding  causes.  The  passiveness  of 
discoverers  and  inventors  from  inabihty,  and 
the  passiveness  of  the  world  from  indifference 
and  increduhty,  give  ample  room  and  power  to 
the  positive  element  of  opposition  to  check  and 
smother  anything  new  that  may  come  to  hght. 
There  is  not  a  discovery  but  clashes,  or  appa- 
rently clashes,  with  existing  faith  and  opinion. 
There  is  not  an  invention  but  clashes  with  some 
one's  interest.  This  awakens  the  positive  ele- 
ment of  opposition  to  all  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries ;  and  the  world,  which  is  sceptical 
about  anything  new,  but  credulous  as  a  child 
in  anything  which  has  been  its  belief  and  habit 
from  the  cradle,  now  joins  this  positive  element 
with  applause,  in  condemning  the  discoverer 
and  his  discovery,  and  the  inventor  and  his 
invention,  to  everlasting  oblivion. 

The  three  causes,  then,  that  retard  the  pro- 
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gress  of  all  knowledge,  are  inability  in  various 
ways  on  the  part  of  the  discoverers  and  in- 
ventors themselves  to  propagate  their  views, 
the  sceptical  indifference  of  mankind  in  general 
to  anything  that  is  new  and  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  and  the  positive  and  determined  opposi- 
tion from  men  who  are  actuated  by  motives  of 
interest. 

These  three  causes  have  been  strongly  at 
work  in  retarding  the  discovery  which  it  is 
the  purport  of  this  essay  to  explain  and  bring 
to  light. 

The  rays  of  this  discovery  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  since  the  days  of  Descartes 
till  now.  He  and  a  number  of  others  have 
soared  on  the  wings  of  pure  intelligence  into 
that  region  where  less  gifted  men  are  said  to 
soar  on  the  wings  of  faith.  All  men,  however, 
soar  on  the  same  wings,  on  the  wings  of  imagi- 
nation. These  men  soared  on  the  wings  of  the 
reasoning  imagination  :  other  men  soar  (that  is, 
men  who  soar  on  the  wings  of  faith)  on  the 
non-reasoning  imagination.  The  glorious  light 
which  has  thus  been  hanging  on  the  verge  of 
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the  horizon  for  so  long  a  time  has  completely 
dazzled  some.     Instead  of  proving  to  be  hght 
to  them,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever.     Keason  became   extinct; 
but  the  all-sided  and  omnipotent  imagination 
was   not   extinct.     Man's   reason  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, but  his  imagination  is  indestructible 
and  immortal.     And  these  men,  whose  match- 
less reasoning  brought  them  safely  to  the  verge 
of  that  world  which   no  one  in  this  present 
state  of  existence  has  eyes  to  behold  in  relief, 
but  which  all  hving  may  realise  to  be  in  ex- 
istence, not  only  with  the  eye  of  a  new  a  priori 
idea  of  existence,  such  as  never  dawned  upon 
us  in  childhood,  but  also  with  the  eye  of  calm, 
beautiful,  majestic  reason ;  these  men,  we  repeat, 
instead  of  pausing  and  reflecting,  rushed  head- 
long on  without  eyes  or  reason,  into  the  world 
of  wildest   imagination  and  consequent  error 
and  despair.     These  men,  generally,  were  not 
content  in  that  the  Deity  had  allowed  them  to 
ascend  where  other  feet  had  never  trodden,  so 
that  they  might  behold  with  the  eye  of  realised 
knowledge  and  reason  that  world  w^hich  other 
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men  were  allowed  to  look  upon  only  with  the 
eye  of  blind  imagination  or  of  faith.  They  were 
struck  blind  for  their  headlong  impetuosity  and 
impious  intent  of  entering  without  eyes  within 
the  portals  of  that  world  which  we  dare  not 
enter  with  the  eye  of  sense,  and  were  therefore 
not  allowed  even  to  realise  the  existence  of 
the  world  they  so  ardently  desired  to  enter. 
The  star  of  reason  which  guided  them  in  their 
ascent,  fell,  hke  Lucifer,  from  the  firmament, 
back  to  that  world  from  which  they  had  as- 
cended ;  and  that  omnipotent  power,  imagina- 
tion, which  had  borne  them  up,  instead  of 
reflecting  light  on  the  world  below,  overcast 
the  sky  with  thick  clouds  that  brooded  over 
the  earth  with  appalling  and  dreadful  gloom. 
The  world  of  men  grew  sick  at  the  sight.  They 
could  not  bear  the  midnight  darkness.  The 
coldness  of  doubt  made  their  hearts  stand  still. 
They  could  not  dispel  the  darkness  which  over- 
shadowed them.  And  they  cried  out,  in  despair, 
for  some  one  to  bring  back  the  common  light 
of  day.  Champions  arose  by  the  thousand. 
But  not  one  of  them    could  ascend  into    the 
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ref^ion  from  whence  some  of  these  rarely  gifted 
men    discharged    their    thunderbolts.      They 
could  not  therefore  dispel   the   illusory  dark- 
ness.    Had  these  declamatory  champions  been 
equal  to  the  fight,  they  could  have  easily  made 
it  to  be  known  how  far  these  men  were  guided 
by  reason,  and  when  the  hght  of  that  reason 
forsook    them.      Being    unable,    however,   to 
ascend  and  far  less  able  to  dislodge  these  men 
from  the   citadel  wherein   they   had   fortified 
themselves,  they  resolved  to  do  what  was  far 
more   easy,  and  which   they  knew   would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  world,  namely,  to  re- 
build a  new  citadel  on  the  earth  on  which  they 
trod,  called, '  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense.* 
The   philosophy   of  common   sense   the   most 
common  hodman  could  easily  understand,  and 
these  philosophers  were  resolved  to  pamper 
his  taste,  so  that  no  one  might  be  incapaci- 
tated in  joining  the  hurrah  of  seeming  victory 
over  a  few  lonely  adventurers  who   sat  afar 
in  silent  contempt,  smiHng  at  the  commotion 

below. 

This  is  rather  a  fanciful  description  of  the 
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world  of  mind  during  the  lives  of  a  few  eminent 
men  since  the  revival  of  modern  philosophy, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  least  untrue. 
The  error  of  almost  all  of  the  most  gifted  of 
these  men,  is    one    and  the  same.     Having 
ascended  by  reason  on  the  highway  of  mind 
till  they  reached  its  very  extremity,  and  finding 
there  an  impassable  and  dreadful  vacuity,  where 
there  was  notliing  but  a  total  blank  and  the 
blackness  of  darkness,  they  did  not  stop  there. 
This  has  been  the  great  error  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians who  have  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the 
highway  of  mind,  that  they  did  not  stop  here. 
They  ascended,  guided  by  the  light  of  reason 
to  this  extremity,  then  launched  impiously  out 
into  the  dreadful  vacuity  beyond,  on  the  wings 
of  bUnd   imagination,   and   thus   making   the 
science   of  mind   a   compound   of   truth   and 
falsehood,  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  religion 
and   infidehty.      No   wonder,  then,   that    the 
world  has  turned  from   so  hideous   a  picture 
with  disgust,  and  has  looked  upon  the  votaries 
of  the  science  as  little  better  than  dreaming 
madmen  or  worse.     They  promulgated  scepti- 
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cism,  and,  most  strange  to  say,  they  did  pro- 
mulgate it,  bearing  the  brightest  banners  of 
]icTht  and  truth  that  had  ever  been  unfurled  in 
the  dominion  of  science.  They  themselves  un- 
furled these  banners,  but  could  not  read  the 
inscriptions  written  'thereon  ;  nor  could  anyone 
living  unravel  the  mysterious  writing  which 
was  inscribed  on  the  banners  which  one  or  two 
only  of  these  men  were  able  to  unfurl  and  hoist. 
By  far  the  highest  and  the  foremost  in  the 
van  of  metaphysical  thinkers  is  David  Hume. 
Hume,  by  his  sceptical  idealism,  gave  that  im- 
pulse to  modern  thought  which  has  since, 
almost  universally,  established  Idealism  as  the 
only  true  theory  of  being.  By  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Kant,  Hume  gave  a  new  direction 
to  his  mind  as  a  philosopher.  Notwithstanding 
his  idealism,  he  professed  to  be  an  empiricist, 
and  by  his  negation  of  necessary  connection 
between  cause  and  effect,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  founder  of  modern  Empiricism  and  Posi- 
tivism. Modern  Germany,  including  Hegel 
and  all,  has  never  reached  higher  than  his 
floating  ideas.     None  of  them  has  risen  higher 


than  the  idea.  They  make  the  idea  the  all, 
like  him.  They  have  expounded  its  working 
and  development  (which  he  never  attempted), 
but  still  it  is  the  idea.  The  floating  idea  with 
them,  as  with  him,  is  the  all  in  all.  And  yet 
in  all  this  there  is  no  labour,  no  burrowing, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  no  system,  with 
Hume,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect 
ease,  grace,  and  clearness  of  mental  movement, 
so  that  he  appears  like  a  boy  at  play,  throwing 
rockets.  In  his  sceptical  way,  after  denying 
the  existence  of  everything  external,  from  the 
idealistic  system  of  putting  things,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  finally,  that  there  was  nothing 
existent  but  floating  ideas  !  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, deny  the  existence  of  floating  ideas  ;  but 
they  were  floating  ideas,  having  no  necessary 
connection — '  homeless,  without  author,  father, 
or  mother,'  as  some  of  his  contemporaries  said 
in  derision.  '  Strange  proposition,  this,  in- 
deed ! '  the  world  then  said ;  and  the  world  still 
reverberates  the  exclamation.  Yet  Hume  was 
an  honest  and  a  noble  man,  however  strange 
this  proposition  may  seem  to  the  world.     He 
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ascended  thus  high,  enunciated  his  proposition, 
and  is  the  only  man  who  stopped  where  he 
ought  to  stop,  when  the  powers  of  his  own 
nature  were  exhausted.     His  error  is  not  that 
of  headlong  presumption,  but  that  of  simple 
inabihty  to  evoke  a  new  and  higher  proposi- 
tion.    He  threw  out  his  proposition,  and  left  it 
as  an  enigma  for  the  world  to  solve.     It  was 
not   a  proposition  given  him  to  demonstrate. 
It  arose  out  of  the  profundities  of  his   own 
nature,  as   the   last   proposition   there,  saving 
one,  which  man's  nature  can  evoke,  and  which 
man's  reason  is  capable  of  demonstrating.     His 
being  evoked  this  proposition,  but  his  being 
could  not  evoke  a  new  and  higher  one,  which 
would  have  explained  its  meaning.     In  plain 
words,  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing  really 
existent  but  floating  ideas.      This  was  all  he 
knew.      It  was  his  conviction,  and  it  was  a 
noble  one  ;  so  noble,  dare  we  say,  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  human  race,  ever  had  the  convic- 
tion before  him,  or  were  so  near  the  truth,  so 
near  the  discovery  of  nothing  less  than  that  of 
a  world.     He  fearlessly  promulgated  his  pro- 
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position  to  the  world,  and,  in  doing  this,  he 
displayed  his  unexampled  integrity  of  nature, 
as  well  as  his  high  nobility.     He  did  not  enun- 
ciate this  proposition  to  puzzle  and  confound 
the  race  of  men,  as  is  most  stupidly  beheved. 
He  did  not  enunciate  this  proposition  because 
he  did  not  feel  and  beheve  it.     He  enunciated 
this  proposition  because  it  was  his  noble  and 
honest  conviction.     Fearless,  noble,  and  honest 
Hume !     There  is  nothing  strange  in  thy  pro- 
position.    Let  this  proposition  be  an  everlast- 
ing monument  of  thy  lofty  and  soaring  genius. 
Here  is  another  of  Hume's  beautiful  percep- 
tions of  self.     'Is  there  any  principle  in  all 
nature  more  mysterious  than  the  union  of  soul 
with   body,   by   which    a    supposed    spiritual 
substance  acquires   such   an   influence   over  a 
material  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought  is 
able   to   actuate   the  grossest  matter?     Were 
we  empowered,  by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove 
mountains,   or   control  the    planets    in    their 
orbits,  this  extensive  authority  would  not  be 
more   extraordinary,   nor    more    beyond    our 
comprehension.'     Here  is  also  another :   '  But 
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do   we   pretend   to   be    acquainted  with    the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  nature  of  an 
idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the 
other  ?     This  is  a  real  creation— a  production 
of  something  out  of  nothing— which  imphes  a 
power  so  great,  that  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight, 
beyond  the  re^ch  of  any  being  less  than  in- 
finite.    At  least,  it  must  be  owned  that  such  a 
power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  con- 
ceivable by  the  mind.     We  only  feel  the  event, 
namely,  the  existence  of  an  idea,  consequent  to 
the  command  of  the  will.     But  the  manner  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed,  the  power 
by  which  it  is  produced,  is   entirely  beyond 
our  comprehension.'     And  again :  '  Volition  is 
surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted.     Eeflect  on  it ;  consider 
it  on  all  sides.     Do  you  find  anjrthing  hke  this 
creative  power,  by  which  rises  from  nothing  a 
new  idea,  and  with  a  kind  of  fiat  imitates  the 
omnipotence  of  its  Maker — if  I  may  be  allowed 
so  to  speak — who  called  forth   into  existence 
all  the  various  scenes  of  nature  ?     So  far  from 
being  conscious  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  it 
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requires  as  certain  experience  as  that  of  which 
we   are  possessed   to   convince  us  that  such 
extraordinary   efiects   do   ever   result   from  a 
simple  act  of  volition.'     The  man  who  thus 
knows  and   feels   is  unconsciously  treading  at 
the  gates  of  immortahty  and  life.     He  is  so 
dazzled  with  the  surrounding  splendour  of  his 
situation,  so  utterly  astonished  and  confounded 
at  the  unparalleled  panorama  of  glory,  so  com- 
pletely dispossessed  of  self,  and  so  completely 
absorbed  in  the  magic  without,  that  he  stands 
like   a  marble  statue,  silent,   immovable,  un- 
conscious, dead!     The  glory  of  the  without, 
like  the  wand  of  a  magician,  has  so  thoroughly 
annihilated  his  self-possession,  that  now,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  reception  of  conscious  per- 
sonahty,  he  has  lost  himself.     And  to  find  him- 
self out,  to  recover  personahty,  is  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  capacity,  calmly  and  stead- 
fastly gazing,  in  the  prayer  of  labour,  till   a 
new  world  arises   into   being,  and  estabhshes 
itself   within    the    dominion    of    the    realized 
known,  and  conscious  self-existence.     This  last 
Hume  did  not ;  but,  except  this,  he  did  all  that 
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human  intellect  and  power  can  do.     Yet  few 
of  his  contemporaries  allowed  that  this  man 
was  possessed  of  anything  more  than  a  little 
ingenuity;  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
looked  upon  him  and  his  works  as  an  unholy 
and  unclean  thing,  partly  man  and  partly  devil. 
Such  self-perceptions  as  these,  however,  are  the 
very  highest  pinnacles  which  the  human  mind 
can   reach.      These   are   the  loftiest  flights  of 
which  genius  is  capable.     Self-perception  is  the 
very  acme  of  genius.     It  is  the  key  by  which 
we  unfold  the  universe.     He  who  reads  him- 
self well  has  not  only  a  perfect  image  of  all 
that  is  human,  but  is  soon  enabled  to  incor- 
porate in  himself  all  that  is  supposed  to  be 
infinite  and  divine,  and  is  enabled  to  feel  and 
see  that  he  is  greater  than  the  universe,  which 
must  be  but  a  speck  of  existence  to  the  real 
Infinite  and  Divine,  whose  existence  is  utterly 
unknown  and  unreachable,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
reflected  in  and  through  the  human.      What 
knowledge,  then,  can  be  compared  to  this  self- 
knowledge,  for  it  embraces  all  the  knowable, 
both  what  is  supposed  to  be  only  human  and 
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also  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  Infinite  and 
Divine  ?  And  this  genius  of  self-perception  is 
just  begotten  like  every  other  genius.  It  is 
the  child  of  hard  labour  and  industry,  and  un- 
wearied and  unceasmg  attention.  And  these 
self-perceptions  of  Hume's  are  no  obvious  truths. 
A  hfetime  of  hard  study  only  revealed  them. 
The  most  ordinary  mind  can  create  on  some 
occasions  ;  but  to  perceive  that  the  mind^  can 
create  (although  this  in  reality  is  a  fallacy)  is 
perceived  by  the  eye  of  genius  only  ;  and  this 
genius  was  the  genius  of  Hume.  We  may 
mourn  over  the  complexion  of  this  genius  ;  but 
his  genius  was  one  of  the  highest  to  which 
Britain,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  has 
given  birth ;  so  much,  then,  for  Hume. 

A  great  many  other  men,  however,  have 
reached  the  ultimate  of  mind  as  well  as  Hume. 
Unlike  him,  however,  they  did  not  know  when 
to  stop.  Whenever  his  being  was  bounded,  he 
stopped.  They  all,  without  exception,  pre- 
sumptuously rushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 

»  It  is  not  the  mind  that  creates ;  it  is  the  spirit,  the  Con- 
scioxjs  AND  Knowing  We,  Ourselves,  that  creates. 
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being.     He  has  given  out  nothing  but  what  it 
is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  comprehend, 
and  to  be  as  conscious  of  as  it  is  of  its  own 
belng.^     And  here  he  made  a  final  stand,  and 
left  his  proposition  as  a  riddle  for  the  world  to 
solve.      They,  on    the    other   hand,    arriving 
where  he  arrived,  by  the  same  height  of  reason 
and  consciousness,  found  a  solution  to  this  most 
wonderful  of  all  propositions  (that  ideas,  from 
non-existence,  start  up  into  existence,  and  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  astonished 
beholder),  by  the  presumptuous  and  imaginary 
conclusion  which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  ve- 
riest shadow  either  of  reason  or  consciousness, 
namely,  that  the  mind  has  immediate  connection 
with  the  Deity !  Upon  their  long  chain  of  clear, 
subtle,  and  matchless  reasonings  and  conscious 
convictions,  they  affixed  this  presumptuous  and 
imaginary  conclusion.     The  most  perfect  and 
noble  unfinished  structures   of  human  know- 
ledge they  crowned  and  finished  with  imagi- 

1  We  speak  here  of  mind  in  ordinary  language  so  as  to  be 
understood  ;  although,  in  reality,  mind  never  is  conscious  ;  it 
is  We,  spirits,  that  are  conscious  of  mind. 
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nary  dreams.     They  built  a  structure  of  truth, 
and  crowned  it  with  error.     They  erected  the 
grandest  of  the  structures  of  human  reason  and 
conscious  conviction,  and  put  upon  it  the  cope 
of  Wind  imagination.     This  was  what  Hume 
did  not,  and   therefore  he  was   nearer  disco- 
vering a  new  world  than  they  all.     We  need 
not  mention  who  these  men  were.     There  are 
many  living  men  who  have  come  to  the  same 
imaginary  conclusion,  simply  because  they  can- 
not, like  these  men  who  have  preceded  them, 
solve  the  problem  of  their  own  existence.     We 
ask  anyone,  is  he  conscious  of  having  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  Deity  ?     Has  he  any- 
thing  to   support   such  a  conclusion   but  the 
wildest  imagination  ?     Is  there  any  conviction, 
reason,  or  analogy,  to  support  such  an  imagi- 
nary conclusion  ?    There  is  none.    These  asser- 
tions of  Hume's  are  fragments  of  perfect  know- 
ledge,    acquired    by    reason     and     conscious 
conviction,  as  undeniable   and   certain  as  the 
consciousness  of  one's  existence  either  as  animal 
or  mind  ;  but  there  is  no  reason,  no  conviction, 
to  support  the  imaginary  assumption  that  the 
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mind  has  immediate  connection  with  the  Deity. 
Nothing  but  the  wildest  hallucination  can  ever 
substantiate  such  a  dream.     Hume's  assertion  is 
perfect  knowledge  ;  these  men's,  pure  imagina- 
tion.    This   is  their  frightful  error — the  most 
friditful  of  all  errors— the  mixing  of  truth  and 
imagination  ;  and  then  calhng  the  incongruous 
composition  science  !  No  wonder  that  the  world 
has  turned  from  such  a  science  with  disgust.  But 
let  us  examine  this  frightful  error  a  little  farther. 
With  whom  have  they  immediately  connected 
their  minds  ?     With  an  assumed  or  imaginary 
Personality,  to  them  at  least !     With  a  Person- 
ality of  whom  they  have  no  knowledge  but  by 
faith.    They  have  heard  it  said,  and  have  found 
it  written,  that  there  is  such  a  Personality ;  and 
they  have  beUeved  very  likely  that  there  is 
such  a  Personahty  ;  and  it  is  written,  also,  that 
'  blessed  are  they  that  have  believed  and  have 
not  seen  ;  '  nor  do  we  find  any  fault  with  them 
in  believing  in  the  existence  of  this  Personahty 
by  faith.     But  this  much  we  do  say,  that  no 
one  can  intelligently  understand,  however  he 
may  believe  by  faith,  how  it  is  possible  for 


such  or  any  other  spiritual  Personality  to  exist, 
until  he  first  understands  his   own  existence. 
No  one  can  understand  how  the  Deity,  or  any 
other  spirit,  can  exist,  until  he  first  understands 
how  he  himself  is  a  spirit,  having  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  Deity  or  any  other  being. 
All  men  are  conscious  of  their  own  being  either 
in  the  activity  called  mind,  or  in  the  animal 
with  which  they  are  connected,  although,  by 
an  illusion,  they  thus  identify  their  being  with 
what  is  not  strictly  themselves.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  man  who  has  ever  been,  or 
ever  shall  be,  conscious  in  any  degree  of  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  as  a  spirit,  while  he  re- 
mains in  ignorance  of  the  realised  existence  of 
his  own  spirit.     All  men  have  proof,  conviction, 
of  their  own  being,  either  as  an  animal  or  a 
mind ;  but  they  can  never  know  but  by  faith 
how  a  spiritual  Deity  exists,  until  they  first 
realise  that  they   themselves  are   now  spirits 
in  the  world  of  spirits.     And  this  is  not  all  the 
absurdity  couched  in  the  assertion  of  those  who 
say  that  their  thoughts  have  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Deity.     The  man  even  who 
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has  realised  his   own   spiritual    existence   can 
only  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  an  omni- 
potent and  omniscient  Deity  to  exist ;  for  he 
can  never  realise  the  existence  of  such  a  Deity 
as  he  realises  his   own  existence   until  he   is 
omnipotent  and  omniscient;    and  the  man  of 
faith  cannot  even  understand  how  the  Deity 
exists;   he   can   only   believe   that  He  exists. 
The  climax  of  the  absurdity  is,  however,  that 
these  men,  in  connecting   their  minds  imme- 
diately with  the  Deity,  discover  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  before  they  discover  their  own 
existence.     The  science,  therefore,  of  these  men 
is  a  fabric   compounded   of  reason   and  con- 
scious conviction,  of  presumptuous  imagination, 
and  of  knowledge  acquired  by  faith.   They  have 
reason,  in  so  far  as  they  kept  to  conviction  and 
experience ;    they   have   presumption   in   con- 
necting their  minds  with  the  Deity ;  they  have 
displayed  faith  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  at  all.     Now  it  will  not  do  to  mix  these : 
experience,  imagination,  faith.    If  we  write  a 
book  on  our  experiences,  we  must  keep  to  ex- 
perience.    If  we  write  a  book  of  imagination, 
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we  must  keep  by  imagination  ;  and  if  we  write 
a  book  on  our  faiths,  we  must  keep  by  faith. 
No  scientific  man  will  take  the  testimony  of 
imagination  and  faith,  mixed  up  with  expe- 
rience, reason,  and  conviction;  nor  will  the 
greatest  enthusiast  who  has  ever  written  a 
book  of  his  faith,  or  of  his  imaginations,  be  so 
stupid  or  Wind  as  not  to  distinguish  between 
these  and  facts  of  reason,  experience,  and  con- 
viction. 

What  a  contrast,  however,  do  these  writers 
form  to  the  materialistic  sect  of  philosophers  of 
the  present  day!     We  shall  quote  one  or  two 
sentences  from  one  of  them,  which  shall  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  type  of  all  their  minds. 
'  The  exercise  of  religion  consists  in  search  after 
truth,  regard  to  the  relations  in  which  we  are 
placed  to  the  universe,  and  devotion  to  the 
Great  Author  of  all.'     This  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  there  is  nothing  new  in  it ;  for  this  is  just 
the  doctrine   which  was  taught   by   the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  from  the  pen 
of  this   writer,   because  he   says   immediately 
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after  :     '  No    observation    from    the    external 
world  —  no   analogy,   however   plausible  —  no 
analysis,  however  minute,   can  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  an  immaterial  and  immortal  existence.' 
The  best  way,  we  think,  that  he  could  have 
written  this,  would  be  thus;   'No  observation 
of  mine,  from  the  external  world — no  analogy 
of  mine,   however    plausible — no    analysis   of 
mine,  however  minute,  can  solve  the  problem 
of    an    immaterial    and    immortal    existence.' 
This,  at  least,  would  be  candid;  but  to  mea- 
sure other  men's  intellects  by  his  own  is,  to  say 
the  very  least,  a  piece  of  presumption.    Besides, 
there  is  an  utter  inconsistency  in  speaking  of 
'  devotion  to  the  Great  Author  of  all,'  as  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  him  who  discards  dogmas  of 
faith,  and  who,  in  the  very  next  breath,  acknow- 
ledges his  inability  to  solve  the  problem  of  an 
immaterial  and  immortal  existence.    Thus,  '  the 
Great  Author  of  all,'  with  this  writer,  is  xo- 
THiXG ;  or,  He  is  some  big  material  Cyclops  I 
So,  '  the  Great  Author  of  all,'  is  perfect  incon- 
sistency, cant,  or  worse.     In  the  name  of  com- 
mon honesty,  let  all  men  throw  off  this  mask 


of  hypocrisy,  inconsistency,  and  cant,  or  speak 
with  more  consistency  of  '  the  Great  Author  of 
all.'  He  says,  farther,  in  common  with  his  sect, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  life  but  from  its  effects 
or  results.  This  is  a  great  discovery!  Who 
ever  said  that  we  did  ?  But,  that  we  do  not 
know  anything  of  it  but  from  its  results,  does 
not  prove  that  it  does  not  exist.  Life  is  some- 
thing ;  and,  if  it  is  not  something,  let  these 
philosophers  blot  its  very  name  out  of  their 
vocabulary.  That  they  talk  about  it,  condemns 
their  pliilosophy.  Talking  about  a  thing  that 
has  no  existence !  This,  also,  is  perfect  incon- 
sistency; or  entertainment,  like  the  'Arabian 
Nights ! '  Descartes,  Hume,  and  others,  were 
accused  of  scepticism  ;  but  their  scepticism  was 
never  like  this  one-sided,  grovelhng,  and  slimy 
scepticism — matter — matter — matter  !  Matter, 
in  its  own  sphere,  is  just  as  sacred  a  thing 
as  life  ;  and  we,  for  one,  revere  and  worship 
matter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  two  grand 
means,  the  without,  by  which,  indirectly  (that 
is,  through  us)  the  Deity  reveals  Himself  to  us, 
his  intelligent  creatures.    We  cannot  look  upon 
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a  flower,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  sand, 
but  we  behold  indirectly,  that  is,  through  our- 
selves, the  image  of  the  Deity.  Much  less  can 
we  look  upon  and  contemplate  an  infinitude  of 
worlds,  which  baffle  the  loftiest  imagination  to 
comprehend,  without  being  struck  with  His 
omnipotent  power.  His  infinite  intelligence,  and 
His  matchless  wisdom  in  having  created  such 
beings  as  we  are,  on  whom  this  infinitude  hangs. 
But  to  hold,  or  say  either  openly  or  covertly, 
that  matter  alone  is  the  Deity  of  the  universe, 
or  the  only  expression  of  that  Deity,  does  not 
display  either  power,  intelligence,  or  wisdom. 
Materialists  have  a  one-sided  rage  for  unity, 
which  would  not  only  destroy  all  the  varieties 
in  a  world,  but  which  would  even  destroy 
worlds  in  their  search  for  unity !  To  search  for 
unity  is  just  as  laudable  and  legitimate  as  it  is 
to  search  for  variety ;  but,  in  doing  either,  we 
must  keep  to  experience,  to  facts,  to  reason. 
There  is  not  only  to  us  an  unreachable  infini- 
tude of  unity,  but  there  is  also  an  infinitude  of 
variety.  Is  there  not  as  much  beauty  in  variety 
as    there  is  in  unity  .^     And   shall  one-sided 
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men  obliterate  and  destroy  the  inexhaustible 
and  never-faiUng  fountain  of  beauty  and  delight 
which  rests  in  endless  variety  ?  God  forbid  I 
But  it  is  not  alone  that  there  is  an  infinitude  of 
unity  and  an  infinitude  of  variety ;  but  each 
variety  is  infinite  to  us  ;  so  that  the  poet  of  old 
might  well  exclaim,  when  lost  in  wonder  and 
adoration  :  '  Each  thought  of  thine  is  a  deep  ! ' 
There  is  probably  nothing  existent  wholly 
distinct ;  but  if  men  will  talk  of  anything  as 
distinct,  there  is  nothing  which  is  more  distinct 
than  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  of  matter.  A  spirit 
and  matter  are  not  only  distinct  as  personaUties 
in  the  external  world  are  distinct  (as  a  man 
and  a  flower  are  distinct,  or  as  a  man's  animal 
nature  is  distinct  from  everything  else),  but 
they  are  distinct  as  belonging  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent worlds  of  existence.  Man's  animal  nature 
is  one  of  the  most  independent  and  distinct 
personalities  in  the  world  of  matter ;  so  much 
so  that  it  requires  great  effort  of  reflection  and 
observation  to  see  how  intimately  he  is  allied 
to  it  in  nature,  how  closely  he  is  surrounded 
by  it,  and  how  he  is  momentarily  dependent 
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upon  it  for  his  very  existence.  Man's  spiritual 
existence  is,  in  an  almost  inconceivable  degree, 
more  distinct  from  his  animal  existence  in  man- 
ner of  existence,  than  his  animal  existence  is 
distinct  from  the  external  world  ;  and  man's 
spiritual  existence  is,  in  an  inconceivable  de- 
gree, more  distinct  from  his  animal  existence, 
in  nature  of  existence,  than  his  animal  existence 
is  distinct  from  the  external  world  ;  because 
man's  animal  existence  is  not  so  distinct  in  its 
nature  from  the  nature  of  the  external  world 
but  we  can  perceive  a  thousand  ties  and  rela- 
tionships— the  one  being  only  a  modification  of 
the  other ;  but  the  nature  of  man's  spiritual 
existence  is  so  distinct  from  the  nature  of  his 
animal  existence  that  we  can  perceive  no  ties 
or  relationships  whatsoever  between  them  — 
they  belong  to  distinct  worlds  in  nature  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  this  awful  distinctness  in  nature  of 
existence  between  the  world  of  spirits  and  the 
world  of  matter  that  makes  some  unthinking  men 
suppose  that  there  is  no  world  of  spirits  at  all. 
The  reason  of  this  delusion  is  very  obvious.  Such 
men  are  more  external  than  internal  thinkers. 
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Would  they  devote  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  internal,  than  they  in  their  one-sidedness 
do,  they  would  come  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. 

But,  over  and  above  all  this,  it  is  a  perfectly 
well-known  fact  that,  in  reality,  we  know  very 
little  of  matter.  Locke  perceived  and  taught 
this;  but  materiahsts  never  seem  to  think  of 
this.  They  speak  as  if  matter  were  completely 
known,  and,  as  if  it  were  the  only  thing  which 
man  has  a  legitimate  right  to  try  to  know! 
We  know  only  a  few  of  the  attributes  and  rela- 
tions of  matter ;  this  is  all  we  know  about  it. 
Of  its  essential  existence  we  know  nothing. 
It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
gifted  of  men  have  questioned  the  very  exist- 
ence of  matter,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at 
some  men  who  question  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  spirits.  The  general  belief,  however, 
of  mankind,  we  think  is,  that  they  are  now  of 
the  world  of  matter  ;  and,  that  by  some  magic 
they  shall  in  a  moment  become  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  They  believe  as  firmly  in  the  existence 
of  a  world  of  spirits  as  a  materiahst  beheves  in 
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a  world  of  matter ;  and  yet  they  believe  that 
they  are  not,  but  shall  become,  of  this  world 
of  spirits.  There  never  was  a  more  strange 
delusion,  however  natural  it  may  be. 

Materialists  not  only  deny  the  existence  of 
spirits,  but  they  also  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  life,  as  a  thing  in  itself.  We 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  matter,  how- 
ever inert,  has  for  its  very  existence  a  sustaining 
life,  however  occult  it  may  be,  by  its  distance 
from  the  scale  of  hfe  in  which  we  move.  Life 
is  the  substratum  and  cause  of  matter,  as  spirit 
is  the  substratum  and  cause  of  mind.  And, 
naturally,  life  and  matter  form  an  external 
world,  and  spirit  and  mind  an  internal  world. 
And,  naturally,  man  in  exact  proportion  belongs 
to  both  worlds,  by  his  duality  of  personalities. 
In  man  these  two  worlds  meet.  In  man  these 
two  worlds  are  united  but  distinct,  that  is,  in 
the  manner  in  which  finite  understandings  in- 
terpret distinct.  Man,  in  his  constitution,  is 
now  a  representative  of  both  worlds,  although 
he  generally  supposes  that  he  is  a  representative 
of  the  external  world  only ;  which  delusion  it 
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will  be  our  task  in  this  essay  to  dispel,  and 
to  establish  the  fact  that  he  now  represents 
both  worlds  in  exact  proportion.  This  we  are 
enabled  to  do  by  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
greatest  laws  in  the  universe  ;  which  will  be 
taken  up  and  explained  in  the  sequel. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  Materialists  ask — How  can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  hfe  distinct  from  matter,  seeing 
that  it  can  never  be  proved?  It  is  quite  in- 
telligible how  they  cannot  perceive  that  there 
is  hfe  in  any  matter,  as  a  thing  distinct  from 
matter,  or  as  anything  but  a  modification  of 
matter.  And  let  it  be  observed  when  we  say  that 
life  is  a  thing  distinct  from  matter,  that  we  mean 
to  interpret  distinct  just  in  the  sense  in  which 
these  philosophers  interpret  it ;  that  is,  if  men 
will  talk  of  anything  as  distinct  from  another, 
and  which  they  are  compelled  to  do,  life  is  such 
a  thing,  distinct  from  matter:  that  is,  philo- 
sophically, it  is  relatively  but  not  absolutely 
distinct ;  for  there  is  nothing  absolutely  distinct 
in  the  external,  however  this  may  be  in  the  in- 
ternal world.     The  materialist  never  finds  hfe 
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dissociated  from  matter.  He  always  finds  them 
linked  together — inseparably  hnked.  All  men 
find  this  as  well  as  materiahsts.  And  we  could 
never  prove  that  life  is  anything  more  than  a 
high  development  of  matter,  however  much  we 
might  be  inchned  to  think  difierently,  were  it 
not  that  we  can  prove  that  our  spirit  is  distinct 
from  mind,  absolutely  distinct  from  anything 
created,  and  upon  whom  the  created  hangs  and 
owes  its  birth  and  continued  existence.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  prove  that  life  exists  with- 
out some  expression,  either  active  expression  or 
simple  existent  organised  form.  We  can  prove 
however,  that  a  spirit  exists  without  any  ex- 
pression, thus  giving  us  the  key-note  to  an  un- 
expressed, unseen,  and  presently  unknown 
world,  and  upon  which  knowledge  hang  a 
thousand  glorious  truths.  Hence,  we  infer,  by 
just  analogy,  that  there  is  something  called  life, 
distinct  from  matter,  which  is  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  hfe.  We  cannot  however  know  of  the 
separate  existence  of  life  from  matter,  as  we 
know  of  the  separate  existence  of  a  spirit  from 
mind :  and  this  is  what  deceives  men ;  but  if 
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they  would  look  within  in  the  same  proportion 
every  way  as  they  look  without,  they  would  not 
assert   that  there  is  nothing  but   matter.     In 
common  language  we  find  matter  dissociated 
from  hfe,  but  never  life  dissociated  from  matter ; 
and   we   always   find    mind   dissociated    from 
spirit,  because  spirit  is  not  recognised  at  all. 
We  cannot,  however,  philosophically  and  truly, 
ever  find  matter  dissociated  from  life,  nor  life 
dissociated  from  matter :  nor  can  we  ever  find 
mind  dissociated  from  spirit ;  but  we  can  find 
spirit  dissociated  from  mind.     A  spirit  is  the 
only  thing  in  existence  which  we  would  call 
distinct.     We  do  not  affirm  that  it  is  absolutely 
distinct  in  reality ;  but  to  us  it  is  absolutely 
distinct ;  and  there  is  nothing  created  or  known 
which  to  us  is  absolutely  distinct  but  a  spirit. 

After  so  much,  then,  on  these  one-sided 
philosophers,  we  shall,  after  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  enter  at  once  on  the  demonstration  of 
our  proposition,  all  that  we  have  said  as  yet 
being  merely  introductory,  in  order  that  our 
subject  may  be  understood  the  more  clearly. 
It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  dogmatise  and  enun- 
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ciate  propositions,  and  we  confess  that  this  is 
all  that  we  have  done  as  yet ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different    thing  to   prove    propositions.      The 
style  of  most  men  is  to  enunciate  propositions, 
and  then  allow  the  reader  to  demonstrate  for 
himself.     This  may  do  on  subjects  of  no  great 
importance,  and  sometimes  propositions  are  self- 
evident  to  all  men  ;  but  if  men  would  enunciate 
less  and  demonstrate  more,  knowledge  would 
progress    much    faster,   and  there   would    be 
fewer  disputes.     Poets  alone,  we  think,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  enunciating  propositions 
without   demonstration.      At    the   very   least, 
philosophers  and  scientific   men   should  never 
attempt  such  a  style  of  writing.     In  all  cases, 
and  on  all  occasions,  the  proposition   and  its 
demonstration  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
there    should   be   no   toleration   with   writers 
who,  fearlessly  and  in  defiance  of  all  reason, 
enunciate  the  most  daring  and  reckless  propo- 
sitions or  hypotheses,  without  waiting  to  give 
the  very  shadow  of  demonstration. 

To  prove  that  spirits  exist  without  expression 
is  no  easy  task.     That  spirits  exist  without  ex- 
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pression  is  no  obvious  truth.     It  is,  as  a  propo- 
sition, the  most  occult  or  recondite  that  has 
ever    been   enunciated.      All    men  feel    this. 
It  is   a  long    time   since    it   has   been  enun- 
ciated.   It  may  be,  for  all  that  we  know,  coeval 
with  the  race  ;  for  we  cannot  exactly  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  proposition,  whether  it  was 
first  enunciated  naturally  or  supernaturally ;  but 
in  whichever  of  these  ways  it  has  been  enun- 
ciated, it  has  been  left  undemonstrated  inas- 
much as  its  truth  has  not  been  fully  reahsed. 
On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  its  occult- 
ness  as  a  fully  reahsed  truth,  there  is  of  neces- 
sity, from  our  very  constitution,  a  strange  and 
indescribable  apparency  about  it.     All  men  are 
compelled  to  feel  this  at  times,  and  not  only  to 
feel,  but  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  unseen  power,  welling  up  within 
them,  whether  they  will  or  not ;  and  the  reason 
why  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  why  men 
do  not  always  realise  the  existence  of  a  world 
of  spirits,  in  the  same  proportion  and  to  the 
same  amount  as  they  realise  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  is  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so 
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obvious  to   any  reflective   mind,  that  it  need 
hardly  be   mentioned,  but,   nevertheless,  shall 
be  fully  explained   hereafter,   when  we   have 
entered  on  the  field  of  demonstration.      The 
proposition,  then,    that    there    is    a    world   of 
spirits,  is  not  like  some  wild  hypothesis,  that 
has  emanated  from  one  solitary  being,  and  of 
which  the  w^orld  has  never  dreamed  or  heard. 
Man,  in  all  climes  and  in  all  ages,  has  it  as  an 
instinctive   proposition.      Man  may  not  have 
this   proposition   as   it    is    announced    in   the 
Christian  system  ;  but,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
he  has  it  as  a  proposition,  always,  and  wherever 
he  is  found.    But  notwithstanding  that  the  pro- 
position is  an  old  proposition  and  a  universal 
proposition,  yet  we  beg  to   crave  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  our  proposition.     Our 
proposition  is  a  diflerent  and  an  entirely  new 
proposition.     It  is  not  that  there  is  a  world  of 
spirits  without  us,  which  is  the  old  proposition 
(and  a  true  one  too),  but  which  can  never  be 
proved  until  we  first  realise  that  we  are  splits 
ourselves.     And  this  is  our  proposition.     We 

ARE  SPIRITS    OURSELVES  JUST   NOW  IN  THE   WORLD 
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OF  SPIRITS.  But  notwithstanding  that  we  are 
thus  constituted,  the  dreadful  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery which,  to  most  men,  envelope  the  whole 
world  of  spirits,  makes  it  almost  forbidden 
ground  to  approach  so  near  to  a  world  of 
which  we  can,  at  most,  know  nothing,  save  its 
very  existence ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  any 
language  to  throw  any  light  on  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  world,  makes  the  task  of  demon- 
stration appear  as  a  work  which  is  equally 
beyond  human  ingenuity  to  accomplish,  and 
beyond  human  comprehension  to  understand. 
All  these  things  seem  against  us.  And  this  is 
not  all.  To  experience  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position, namely,  the  existence  of  a  world  of 
spirits,  or  that  spirits  exist  without  expression, 
is  not  to  be  reached  unaided,  without  a  life-time 
of  hard  study  and  labour ;  and  to  tell  it  to  a 
man  w^ho  has  not  experienced  it,  and  who  is 
not  richly  endowed  by  nature  to  comprehend 
it  intellectually  (not  realise  however)  when 
brought  under  his  notice,  is  just  the  same  as 
telling  him  that  there  are  fairies  in  the  moon, 
or  just   the   same  as   telling   him   that   there 
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is  a  God  :  he  may  believe  that  there  is  one, 
but  he  cannot  understand  that  there  is  one. 
And  to  understand  how  God  exists  as  a  person, 
is  all  that  man  in  this  state  can  ever  do.  Man 
can  never  realise  His  existence  as  a  person, 
until  he  reaUses  the  totality  of  his  own  existence. 
Man  can  realise  his  own  existence  as  a  spirit, 
and  can  thus  understand  how  other  spirits 
exist ;  but  to  understand  intellectually  and  to 
realise  are  two  very  different  things.  One  man 
can  make  another  man  understand  how  a  spirit 
exists,  but  one  man  can  never  make  another 
man  reahse  that  any  spirit  exists — not  even 
this  other  man's  own  spirit.  Each  man  must 
reahse  within  himself  and  by  himself.  This  is 
the  chraax  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  that  we 
cannot  make  anyone  reahse  or  comprehend  the 
reahty  of  the  proposition.  Therefore  to  de- 
monstrate the  proposition,  to  make  men  under- 
stand it  intellectually,  is  all  we  can  do  ;  but  in 

doing  this  we  shall  make  men  do  more  than 
they  imagine,  which  shall  be  fully  explained  in 
the  course  of  our  argument.  And  all  men  who 
have  no  natural  deficiency  of  intellect  may  be 
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trained  to  comprehend  intellectually  the  highest 
proposition  that  has  emanated  from  the  being 
of  man,  although  all  men  could  never  produce 
or  evoke  this  proposition.  This  is  all  the  dis- 
tinction between  men.  One  man  creates ; 
another,  by  training,  can  perceive  what  is 
created  ;  and  hence,  in  so  far  as  amount  of 
intellectual  knowledge  is  concerned,  both  men 
become  equal.  No  training  in  the  universe, 
however,  can  teach  a  man  how  to  create ; 
although  training  is  the  means  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  perceive  what  is  created.  Euclid's 
science  of  geometry  will  easily  illustrate  what 
we  mean.  Is  it  possible  that  the  generahty  of 
mankind  could  produce  that  science  ?  May 
we  not  rather  ask,  what  mind  could  have  pro- 
duced it?  And  although  it  is  probable  that 
one  mind  did  not  create  the  whole  of  what  is 
attributed  to  Euclid,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
some  one  mind  evoked,  enunciated,  and  de- 
monstrated the  body  of  the  science — that  is  the 
great  majority  of  the  propositions.  But  although 
the  majority  of  mankind  could  not  create  the 
science,  that  man  must  be  defective  indeed  who 
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cannot  be  trained  to  comprehend  all  his  pro- 
positions. We  must  observe,  however,  that, 
although  our  proposition  can  be  proved  with 
the  certainty  of  any  of  Euclid's,  and  may  be 
comprehended  with  equal  certainty,  there  is 
something  to  be  comprehended  above  the  pro- 
position and  its  proof ;  there  is  something  above 
the  intellectual  truth  to  be  perceived :  there 
is  here,  in  our  proposition,  something  to  be 
realised.  Here  is  the  difficulty  of  difficulties 
that  we  have  to  contend  with.  Here  is  the 
incommunicable  and  indemonstrable  I  am  that 
every  one  has  to  realise. 

Then,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits  ? 
Just  as  we  have  said  already,  namely,  by  ex- 
amining ourselves,  that  is,  our  inner  selves.  By 
examining  ourselves  we  get  a  finite  key  to  un- 
fold the  infinite  universe.  An  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits  may 
be  had  from  an  examination  of  the  external 
universe;  but  a  real  knowledge  of  this  can 
never  be  obtained  from  the  external.  Men  not 
only  sought  a  real  knowledge  of  the  world  of 


spirits  in  the  external,  but  they  had  an  exter- 
nalised mode  of  demonstration.     All  demon- 
stration is  external ;  but  as  their  proposition 
was  in  the  external,  they  had,  so  to  speak,  to 
externalise  their  mode  of  demonstration ;  and, 
consequently,  their  demonstrative  knowledge  of 
the  truth  could  not  be  but  partial  and  imper- 
fect.    Their  proposition  was  partial   and   im- 
perfect ;  it  was  an  assumed  proposition,  not  a 
proposition  that  was  realised  ;  and,  of  neces- 
sity, any  demonstration  would  require   to  be 
partial  and  imperfect.     Their  proposition  was, 
generally,  the  existence  of  a  God.     Now,  as  we 
have  said  already,  they  could  not  even  under- 
stand how  a  God  could  exist  until  they  first 
realised   their   own   existence  as   spirits ;   and 
even   understanding    that    there   was   a   God, 
would  still  leave  their  proposition   to  be  far 
from  a  proposition  of  reahsed  existence.     And 
to  say  that  we  can  prove  a  proposition,  of  which 
we  have  not  realised  the  truth,  is  one  of  those 
unaccountable   absurdities   into  which  human 
beings   are  capable  of  running.     In   this  ex- 
ternalised  mode   of    demonstration    (although 
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though  this  is  seldom  thought  upon)  the  greater 
part  of  the  proof  of  the  proposition  was  ob- 
tained by  an  unconscious  reference  to  self  in 
the  argument,  and  the  lesser  part  of  the  proof 
in  the  external.  "  There  is  design  in  the  uni- 
verse :  therefore  design  argues  the  existence  of 
a  Designer,"  they  said.  But  how  did  they  see 
that  there  was  design  in  the  universe  ?  They 
never  asked  themselves  this  question.  K  they 
had  asked  this  question,  they  would  have  at 
once  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proof 
was  in  themselves  and  not  in  the  external.  The 
way  they  knew  design,  either  in  the  natural  or 
in  the  artificial  worlds,  was  because  design 
was  in  themselves,  and  the  external  beins: 
merely  the  shadow,  or  the  likeness,  of  this 
inward  or  self-design.  Any  other  design 
than  the  reflection  of  this  constitutional  or 
self-design  would  be  to  them  not  design,  but 
monstrous  disorder.  Their  argument  should 
have  run  thus  :  I  am  a  designer.  I  see  design 
like  my  own  in  the  universe  ;  therefore  there 
must  be  a  Designer;  and  intelligences  that 
design  similarly  must  be  like ;  which  last  would 


have  demonstrated  to  them  (with  their  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  themselves,  in  their  not 
having  within  the  dominion  of  realised  con- 
sciousness, the  existence  of  themselves  as 
spirits),  the  scriptural  proposition  that  'Man 
was  created  after  the  image  of  God.'  The 
design  in  the  external  world,  however,  directly 
proves  in  reahty  nothing  of  the  sort,  either 
the  existence  of  a  God,  or  the  existence  of 
any  other  external  spirit.  And  no  wonder  that 
Eobertson  of  Brighton,  with  his  deep,  burning, 
and  enthusiastic  spiritual  insight,  should  have 
exclaimed  that  the  man  who  seeks  God  without 
himself,  is  like  the  man  who  tries  to  catch  the 
rainbow !  There  is  an  immense,  appalling,  and 
bewildering  gulf  between  the  man  who  has  not 
realised  his  own  spiritual  existence  and  God, 
whom  he  thus  seeks  in  the  external.  When 
such  men  look  upon  the  display  of  power,  in- 
telhgence,  and  wisdom,  in  the  external  universe, 
the  stride  between  self  and  God  is  truly  appall- 
ing. They  have  an  instinctive  certainty  almost 
that  there  must  be  a  spiritual  designer;  but 
who  the  real  designer  is  is  completely  hid  from 
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their  eyes.  The  most  heathenish,  however,  of 
these  gifted  men,  who  thus  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  from  the  high  development  of  their  own 
spiritual  existence,  argued  or  saw  the  w^ork- 
manship  of  a  designer  in  the  external,  knew 
well  that  the  designer  was  not  a  material  de- 
signer, but  an  unseen  and  spiritual  designer, 
however  they  might  talk  to  suit  circumstances, 
in  order  to  meet  the  undeveloped  minds  of  the 
world  of  men  that  surrounded  them.  Horace, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Greece,  and  with  the  rehgions  of  both  Greece 
and  Eome,  said  to  those  who  wondered  at  him 
for  not  rendering  to  the  gods  their  due  rites, 
before  his  entering  the  gates  of  a  certain  city, 
that  the  gods  were  good-natured  or  sleepy 
fellows,  and  took  everything  easy  and  in  good 
part,  and  enjoyed  themselves  in  quiet.  He 
knew,  in  fact,  that  the  material  gods  were  a 
mockery  and  a  cheat  for  those  who  could  un- 
derstand no  better ;  and  yet  the  gods  of  these 
heathens  were  supernatural  personifications  of 
humanity  ;  idealistic  incarnations  of  humanity, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  far  above  the  gods  of 
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the  materialist  of  the  present  day.  What  a 
contrast  in  self-development  between  a  Plato 
and  a  modern  materialist ! 

Thus,  then,  was  the  external  mode  of  seeking 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of 
spirits ;  the  proposition  being  taken  from  the 
external,  was,  as  it  were,  turned  inside  out; 
and  besides  that  it  was  thus  rendered  defective 
as  a  proposition :  it  had  no  right  to  be  taken 
from  the  external  at  all,  for  evisry  proposition 
of  this  nature  must  be  from  the  internal.  Each 
man  saw,  and  could  see  no  more,  in  this  so- 
called  external  mode  of  demonstration  to  sub- 
stantiate the  existence  of  a  spirit  or  of  spirits, 
than  he  was  conscious  of  a  spiritual  existence 
within  himself.  By  unconscious  analogy  from 
self  to  the  external,  he  saw  proof  in  exact  pro- 
portion without  to  what  he  was  conscious  of 
within,  however  unconscious  he  might  be  that 
he  was  using  an  analogy  or  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  self  and  the  external.  More 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits  from 
without  than  what  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
within  was,  and  is,  utterly  impossible.     There- 
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fore,  in  as  much  as  any  man  failed  to  realise 
within  himself  that  he  was  a  spirit,  so  much  did 
he  fail  to  give  perfect  demonstrative  proof  from 
the  external  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits. 
Now  it  is  known  that  man  has  failed  to  reahse— 
which  alone  is  perfect  proof— the  existence  of  a 
world  of  spirits  within  ;  and  until  he  does  this 
first,  it  is  an  utter  impossibihty  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  give  perfect  demonstrative  proof  of  this 
from  without,  or  one  iota  more  of  proof  from 
without  than  what  is  the  reflection  of  his  spirit 
within.     The  very  idea  of  spirit  could  never 
have  been  thought  upon,  as  existing  without, 
or  as  existing  at  all,  were  it  not  that  this  simple 
idea  is  the  reflection  of  the  within,  or,  in  sim- 
pler words,  were  it  not  that  man  is  possessed 
of  a  spirit  himself.     This   is  incontrovertible. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  seeking  within,  and  not 
without,  if  ever  real  proof  is  to  be  obtained. 
Then,  when  this  real  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  within  is  obtained,  we  can  obtain  (and 
not  till  then)  for  the  benefit  of  others  perfect 
demonstrative  proof  of  this  without,  and,  to 
ourselves,  proof  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits 
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without  us,  just  as  perfect  proof  as  a  materialist 
has  of  the  existence  of  other  material  beings 
Hke  himself,  whose  existence,  we  would  fainly 
trust,  he  does  not  question,  however  sceptical 
he  may  be  about  the  existence  of  a  spirit  or  of 
spirits.  Besides,  seeking  in  the  external  for 
real  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  spirits, 
has  another  objection  attached  to  it,  over  and 
above  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  external,  of 
itself,  to  furnish  perfect  proof  of  any  kind,  until 
the  truth  is  first  reahsed  from  within.  This 
objection  is,  that  some  men  deny  the  existence 
of  any  design  in  the  universe.  It  matters  very 
little  whether  they  deny  this  or  not,  in  so  far 
as  the  proving  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of 
spirits  is  concerned,  because,  as  we  have  shown, 
no  real  proof  (reaUsation)  of  this  can  ever  come 
from  this  source,  that  is,  from  the  external  uni- 
verse. All  the  proof  in  the  external  is  merely 
reflective,  or  demonstrative. 

The  real  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of 
spirits  stands  on  itself,  absolutely  and  perfectly 
independent  of  the  external  altogether.  If 
this  real  proof  were  dependent  on  the  external, 
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however,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection,  if 
there  was  no  design  to  be  observed  in  the  ex- 
ternal universe ;  but  happily  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  external  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
proof.  To  those,  however,  who  sought  real  and 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  world 
of  spirits  in  the  external,  that  men  could  say 
(however  ridiculous  the  saying  might  be)  that 
there  was  no  design  expressed  in  the  universe, 
was  a  little  staggering.  But  granting  that  men 
could  prove  that  there  was  no  design  in  the 
universe  (but  which  they  can  never  do — nor 
would  any  but  a  madman  ever  think  of  proving 
such  a  thing),  still  it  would  matter  nothing  to 
us ;  for  in  defiance  of  all  externahty,  we  can 
obtain  real  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of 
spirits.  At  the  same  time,  /,  as  an  individual, 
cannot  look  upon  the  universe  as  a  whole,  or  in 
parts,  but  I  see  design  in  it.  And  I  cannot  see 
how  any  man  could  deny  the  existence  of 
design,  and  order,  and  regularity  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  could  expect  to  live  for  a  moment 
after.  If  we  could  suppose  a  being  constituted 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  man  is,  we  would 
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not  in  the  least  wonder  at  him  announcing  that 
there  was  no  design,  order,  or  regularity  in  this 
universe  of  ours  ;  but  to  hear  a  being,  in  that 
world  in  which  he  Hves,  announcing  that  there 
is  no  design,  order,  or  regularity,  at  least  to 
him — although  there  should  be  no  design, 
order,  or  regularity  to  any  other  being — ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  monstrous  absurdity  that 
ever  was  uttered.  We  must  admit,  however, 
in  the  cause  of  stupidity,  that  there  is  abun- 
dance of  room  for  cavilling  in  the  argument. 
When  a  fragment  of  rock  falls  from  a  precipice 
of  which  it  formed  a  part  for  thousands  of 
years ;  why  any  one  particular  grain  of  sand  is 
found  among  its  fellows  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and 
why  one  pebble  on  the  highway  is  round,  and 
another  square  ;  in  any  or  all  of  these,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  not  omnis- 
cient to  see  much  design,  order,  or  regularity. 
When  the  finitely  knowing  one  shall  become 
omniscient,  he  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
these  things — but  not  till  then.  These  events, 
or  facts,  are  too  far  removed  from  man  in  the 
scale  of  being  to  comprehend  that  each  of  them 
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has  a  design,  order,  and  regularity,  attached  to 
itself,  as  much  as  he  has  to  himself.    Therefore, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  any  design,  order,  and 
regularity  in  the  universe,  because  we  cannot 
see  all  the   design,  order,  and   regularity   in 
it,  is  a  piece  of  the  most  daring  presumption, 
to  say  the  very  least  that  can  be  said  about 
it.     What  design  can   an  ass    see  in  all  the 
actions  of  men?      We  put   the  question — Do 
men   ever  act  with  desicrn,  order,  and   regu- 
larity  ?     But,  forsooth,  because  the  ass  cannot 
see  all  this  design,  order,  and  regularity,  in  the 
intelhgent  actions  of  men,  does  this  argue  that 
there  has  been  no  design  employed  by  man  in 
the  accomphshing  of  his  ends,  or  expressed  in 
the  end  when  accomplished  ?     Is  not  the  truth 
rather  that  the  ass  can  comprehend  neither? 
Therefore,  if  any  man  pleases,  he  can  honestly 
announce  that  he  sees  no  design  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and,  by  analogy,  we  have  no  reason  to 
wonder  at  his  announcement.     He  who  affirms 
that  there  is  no  design  without,  affirms  that 
there  is  no  design  within. 

The  whole  of  the  argument,  however,  proving 
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the  existence  of  design  in  the  external,  and 
thence  the  existence  of  an  infinite  designer, 
amounts  to  this,  and  amounts  to  no  more,  that 
man,  unconsciously,  all  the  time,  and  in  the 
whole  argument,  is  simply  proving  his  own 
existence  ;  and  that  he  himself  is  the  designer 
of  all  that  he  beholds,  not  only  in  the  com- 
paratively finite  matter  without,  but  also  in  the 
comparatively  infinite  mind  within. 
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THE  DEMONSTRATION. 


Let  us  now  enter  on  the  demonstration  of  our 
proposition,  namely,  that  there  is  a  world  of 
spirits ;  that  we,  the  conscious  knowers,  are  just 
now  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  that  w^e,  the  knowers, 
are  rounded  beings  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  our 
animal  beings  are  rounded  beings  in  the  external 
world;  that  we,  the  conscious  knowers,  can 
never,  in  our  present  state,  see  this  our  proper 
selves ;  that  the  utmost  that  we,  the  consciou' 
knowers,  can  do,  and  that  with  the  greater 
possible  difficulty,  is  to  know  that  we,  the  con- 
scious knowers,  are  such  absolute  and  rounded 
existences ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  utmost  th  •  t 
man  can  do  is  to  know  that  he  exists,  and  tl  it 
the  human  race  hitherto  have  not  known  t  ac 
they  existed.  And  let  us  now,  then,  see  if  ex- 
ternal nature  can  demonstrate  and  substantiate 
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this  wonderful  truth  which  external  nature 
could  never  teach,  but  which  truth,  when 
realised  within,  external  nature  may  substantiate 
and  demonstrate.  The  demonstration  of  every 
true  proposition  which  our  inward  beings  can 
evoke  must  be  in  the  external.  Any  propo- 
sition of  being  which  has  not  its  demonstration 
in  the  external  is  false;  and  if  men  would 
always  try  their  own  propositions,  and  test  the 
propositions  of  others  by  this  invariable  and 
unerring  guide,  philosophy  and  religion  (which 
are  one  and  the  same  thing)  would  progress 
much  more  rapidly,  and  would  have  more  solid 
and  unchangeable  foundations. 

Is  there,  therefore,  in  reality,  anything 
strange,  contradictory,  or  impossible  to  com- 
prehend, in  the  fact  that  men  do  not  know 

nything  of,  are  not  conscious  of,  their  own 
simple  being  or  existence  as  spirits ;  that  they 
are  not  conscious  of  any  existence  but  in  the 
activity  called  mind,  and  that  they,  on  this 
.  ccount,  always  identify  themselves  with  them- 

\^es  in  extension,  that  is  with  mind,  or  animal, 
both  (we  do  not  exclude  the  purely  external 
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from  ourselves  in  extension,  but  men  never 
identify  themselves  with  it,  as  they  thus  far 
emancipate  themselves  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
life) ;  that  they  always  identify  themselves  with 
the  without,  the  visible,  both  common  and  indi- 
vidual, and  never  dream  of  the  simple  existence 
of  the  being  (their  own  spirit)  behind  all  this, 
sitting  enthroned  in  darkness  and  silence,  myste- 
rious, terrible,  and  inexhaustible  in  power  and 
intelligence,  and  of  whose  undeveloped  being 
the  universe  is  but  a  speck  or  the  smallest  ray  ? 
If  we  reflect,  there  is  nothing  impossible  to 
comprehend,  nothing  contradictory,  nothing 
even  strange,  in  this  simple  fact. 

Does  a  pebble  on  the  sea-shore  know  that  it 
exists?  Does  it  see  its  own  existence  in  the 
universe  as  we  see  it?  These  questions  are 
even  too  absurd  to  be  asked.  A  pebble  is  said 
to  be  dead  and  not  hving.  Is  a  plant  or  flower 
a  living  existence,  even  what  we  call  a  living 
existence?  We  suppose  it  will  be  affirmed  by 
all  men  that  it  is  what  we  call  a  living  existence. 
Does  it  know  of  its  simple  existence  ?  It  may 
be  answered  that  we  do  not  know  certainly 
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whether  it  does  or  not.     This  is  my  answer 
too ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  does  know 
this  for  the  strongest  reasons.     It  may  know 
(if  we  can  call  such  knowing)  of  its  activity, 
felt  in  the  relish  it  must  have  in  drawing  its 
sustenance  from  all  that  surrounds  it.  Whatever- 
this  relish  may  be,  we  are  certain  that  it  does 
not  amount  to  what  we  call  or  experience  as 
knowing.      But  of  its  simple    existence    as   a 
plant  or  flower  in  inactivity,  without  any  activity 
but  the  simple  process  of  hving,  we  are  certain 
that  it  knows  nothing ;  and  far  less  does  it  see 
itself  or  know  of  its  existence  in  rehef  as  a  flower 
as  we  see  and  know  it.     But  after  all,  it  is  not 
proper  to  prove  any  psychological  fact  by  the 
examination  of  a  flower,  nor  by  the  examination 
of  any  other  being  than  man  himself  However, 
we  think  that  any  reasonable  being  will  admit 
that  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  flower  is 
correct.     Here,  then,  w^e  would  next  take  up 
for  examination  one    of   (what  is  called)   the 
lower  animals ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  they  know,  or  how  much  they  know,  we 
shall  refrain  from  saying  anji^hing  about  them 
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in  the  meantime.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to 
ourselves,  for  here  we  can  speak  with  certainty. 
Here  is  a  new-born  infant.  It  is  beautifully  and 
completely  organised.  It  displays  a  high  de- 
velopment of  animal  existence,  that  is,  organ- 
ised matter  endued  with  life.  Does  it  know 
of  its  simple  animal  existence  as  an  infant? 
We  are  certain  from  experience,  or  rather 
non-experience,  as  well  as  from  observation, 
that  it  does  not  know  of  its  rounded  animal 
existence,  as  an  infant,  as  we  see  and  know  it. 
An  infant  knows  from  the  very  beginning,  but 
does  not  know  of  itself  as  an  it^  disengaged 
from  its  surroundings.  All  that  it  knows  is 
what  we  call  the  purely  external  or  its  sur- 
roundings, and  any  reactionary  effect  that  this 
dim  first  stage  of  knowing  may  make  upon  it. 
To  itself,  it  and  the  external  are  one.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  no  knowledge  of  existence  as  an 
individual ;  not  only  not  in  relief,  but  not  even 
as  an  it,  in  any  degree  or  in  any  mode.  Yet 
this  new-born  infant  is  a  much  more  higlily- 
finished  being  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  in  the 
direction  of  knowing,  than  a  flower ;    and  so 


we  conclude  that  the  flower  does  not  only  not 
know  of  its  rounded  existence  as  a  flower,  but 
does  not  even  know  of  its  activities — that  is,  it 
does  not  know  at  all.  But  why  does  the  infant 
not  know  of  its  own  animal  existence,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  Mly  organised  being  as  a  man  is  ? 
Is  it  not  because  that  being  which  afterwards 
knows  is  not  yet  in  existence,  or,  if  it  is  in 
existence,  is  stiU  in  an  embryo  state,  so  far  as 
knowing  is  concerned  ?  In  a  word,  the  knower 
of  maturer  years  is  still  in  an  embryo  state  to 
us,  whoever  that  knower  may  be.  This  is  cer- 
tain. And,  moreover,  we  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  a  fully  organised  infant  should  not  know  of 
its  own  animal  existence  as  well  as  a  fully  organ- 
ised man,  if  it  were  not  that  this  knowledge  is 
the  result  of  another  being,  not  the  animal 
itself,  but  a  spirit ;  if  it  were  not  that  this 
knowledge  is  not  solely  the  result  of  animal 
organisation  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  this  other 
being  than  the  animal  was  still  in  an  embryo 
state  ;  for  the  organism  of  the  infant  is  as 
perfect  in  kind  as  the  organism  of  the  man. 
The  organism  of  the  infant  is  as  complete  as 
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the  organism  of  the  man,  although  not  so  fully 
developed.  Here,  then,  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  another  being  in 
the  constitution  of  man  than  animal ;  in  fact, 
one  probable  proof  (along  with  hundreds  of 
the  same  kind  that  might  be  given)  of  the 
existence  of  a  spirit,  a  distinct  being  from  the 
animal.  Probable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
w^orld  of  spirits  have  often  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  might  still  be  given  by  the  score. 
But  be  all  this  as  it  may  (whether  a  com- 
pletely organised  infant  should  know  as  well 
as  a  completely  organised  man),  here  is  cer- 
tainty, and  not  probability,  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  being,  a  fully-organised  being,  a  new- 
born infant,  to  be  in  existence,  and  not  know 
of  its  existence.  There  is  no  doubt  here. 
What  we  call  an  infant  does  not  know  of  its 
spiritual  existence,  because  spiritual  existence 
it  has  not  in  proper  existence ;  but  it  does  not 
know  of  the  little  animal  existence,  this  being, 
as  it  were,  a  thing  too  near  itself  as  yet  to  be 
seen.  If  there  should  be  no  spiritual  existence 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  but  simply  animal 
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existence,  this  would  not  in  the  least  invalidate 
what  we  want  to  establish,  that  it  is  possible 
for  beings  to   exist  and  not  know  that   they 
exist ;   for  even  in  this  narrow  view  of  man, 
it  is  certain  that  the  little  infant  animal  does 
not  know  of  the  little  animal  existence.     This 
ignorance  of  animal  existence,  in  infancy,  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  whoever  it  be  that  is  igno- 
rant, whether  an  animal  or  a  spirit.     The  fact 
that  there  is,  in  existence,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  a  little  being,  called  an  infant,  and  that  it 
does  not  know  that  it  exists  as  an  it,  and  far  less 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  a  truth 
not  to  be  questioned,  whether  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  duality  of  personalities,  or  as  a  simple  animal. 
This,  then,  is  clear  demonstration  that  a  being 
can  exist  and  not  know  of  its  own  existence,  as 
a  rounded  and  outlined  being,  as  it  is  a  simple 
being  in  the  eyes  of  others,  on  the  supposition 
that  animal  is  the  only  existence  in  the  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  that  it  is  the  knower  in 
after  years  ;  and  farther,  on  this  supposition,  it 
is  clear  demonstration  that  a  being  can  exist,  a 
completely  organised  being,  and  not  even  know 
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that  it  exists  as  an  it  at  all.  These,  then,  are 
the  two  statements  of  the  case  ;  ours,  that  in  the 
constitution  of  man  there  are  two  personahties  (a 
spirit  and  an  animal),  and  that  the  animal  never 
knows,  and  the  reason  why  the  infant  animal 
existence  is  not  known,  is  because  the  spirit,  the 
knower  of  maturer  years,  is  still  in  an  embryo 
state,  so  far  as  knowing  is  concerned ;  the  other 
(the  general  statement),  that,  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  there  is  but  one  personahty  (the 
animal),  that  the  animal  is  the  knower,  and 
that  the  reason  why  the  infant  animal  existence 
is  not  known,  is  because  the  animal  is  not  fully 
developed,  though  it  is  completely  organised. 
Whichever  of  these  statements  is  the  true  one, 
the  fact  that  a  new-born  infant  is  in  existence, 
untaken  up  by  a  knower  that  afterwards  claims 
it  as  itself  or  its  owm,  remains  unalterable  and 
unquestionable.  Thus,  then,  the  highest  animal 
organisation  in  the  universe  does  not  know, 
cannot  know,  that  it  exists,  and  far  less  can  it 
know  of  its  rounded  existence  as  seen  by 
others,  throwing  all  argument,  about  who  the 
after-knower  is,  to  the  winds.     If,  however,  it 
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can  be  proved  that,  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
there  are  two  personalities  (that  is,  two,  if 
animal  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  personality  at 
all),  and  that  the  animal  never  knows  at  all, 
either  in  its  infancy  or  mature  age ;  and  that 
the  knower  is  entirely  a  different  being,  a  spirit, 
then  we,  the  knowers,  need  not  wonder  that 
we  may  pass  a  hfetime  and  not  know  that  we, 
the  knowers,  exist,  seeing  that  infant  animal 
does  not  know  of  its  existence,  but  that  even 
man  animal,  or  any  organisation  of  matter  and 
hfe,  or  anything  that  is  external,  did  not  ever, 
does  not,  nor  ever  shall,  know  that  it  exists,  or 
know  at  all,  however  strange  and  improbable 
this  may  appear  when  first  brought  under  the 
eye.  There  is  one  great  universal  law  of 
nature  :  Knowing  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
EXTERNAL  ;  it  is  Utterly  denied  to  any  mechanism 
of  life  and  matter.     Knowing  is  an  attribute 

OF  THE  world  OF  SPIRITS,  FROM  ITS  FEEBLEST 
DAWNINGS  TO  ITS  ALMOST  OMNISCIENT  DEVELOP- 
MENTS. The  generic  attribute  of  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  mind  is,  known ;  the  generic  attri- 
bute of  the  world  of  spirits  is,  knowing.     Even 
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with  the  half-assumed  proposition,  '  Cogito  ergo 
sum'  (I  think  therefore  I  am)  of  Descartes, 
who  reahsed  that  there  was  an  /,  distinct  from 
the  animal,  but  who  never  reahsed  that  he 
existed  absolutely,  by  emancipating  the  I  from 
mind  as  well  as  from  the  animal,  man  is  on  the 
very  verge  of  realising  this  great  and  universal 
law  of  nature  ;  for  the  /,  identified  with  mind, 
and  emancipated  from  the  animal,  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  the  animal  than  the  animal  is  from  all  the 
external  world — is,  in  other  words,  a  thousand 
times  more  a  personality  than  the  animal. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  aptly  implied  that  man,  the 
animal,  is  nothing  more  than  a  highly-de- 
veloped vegetable,  or  such  Hke.  We  do  not 
agree  with  him,  however,  that  the  man-animal 
arose,  or  worked  its  way  up,  from  so  low  a 
sphere,  nor  from  a  lower  nor  a  higher  sphere 
than  a  vegetable,  nor  from  any  sphere  but  that 
sphere  in  which  the  man-animal  is  now  found  ; 
for  we  think  that  the  creation  of  a  vegetable, 
or  anything  else,  would  have  required  the  same 
Omnipotent  hand  that  was  required  to  bring 
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about  the  creation  of  a  man,  and  were  both 
brought  about  in  a  very  different  way  from 
that  by  which  Mr.  Darwin  supposes  they  were 
brought  about.  The  ultimate  knowledge,  in 
the  direction  of  cr^eation,  that  Mr.  Darwin  or 
any  man,  can  ever  attain,  is  to  know  that  he, 
himself,  has  created  both  man  and  vegetable 
and  everything  else  known  to  him ;  but  to 
know,  with  all  this  knowledge,  his  utter  impo- 
tence to  find  out  the  mystery  of  the  creation  of 
himself,  of  whom,  through  whom,  and  in 
whom,  are  all  things  visible  and  known.  It  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  man  to  find 
out  the  source  and  creation  of  the  visible  and 
known,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  out 
the  mystery  of  his  own  creation  ;  this  alone  is  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  Both  man-animal  and 
vegetable  are,  in  the  meantime,  only  propagating 
their  kind  in  the  man  proper ;  and  to  attri- 
bute to  them  an  origin  of  their  own  apart  from 
man  spiritual,  and  to  try  to  solve  the  mystery 
attached  to  the  manner  of  their  production, 
without  having /r5^  solved  the  mystery  of  our 
own  origin  from  which   they  emanate,  is,  in 
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reality,  nothing  short  of  blind  madness.     This 
is  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  creature 
for  the  creator ;  this  is  a  perversion  of  thought 
and  judgment  which,  as  a  matter  of   course, 
superinduces  a  perversion  of  language.      Mr. 
Darwnn  says  that  all  organisations  have  sprung 
from  some  one  common  primordial  form  of  life, 
which,  from  its  low  origin,  has  ramified  and 
developed  into  the  endless  varieties  which  we 
now  behold.     We  believe,  barring  the  develop- 
ment system,  that  never  unconsciously  was  a 
truer  statement  of  the  origin  of  things,  but  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  means  his 
'  some  one  common  primordial  form  of  life '  to 
be  taken.    All  must  be  from  some  one  common 
primordial  form  of  life,  that  is  from  the  hidden 
spiritual  hfe  of  man ;    for  the  universe  is  the 
production  of  this  life,  and  this  Hfe  is  the  produc- 
tion of  God.    A  whole  host  of  critics  leap  down 
on  Mr.  Darwin,  however,  accusing  him  of  what 
he  was  never  guilty  of.    They  repudiate  the  idea 
that  man  has  sprung  or  risen  from  a  monkey. 
We  are  very  greatly  mistaken  if  Mr.  Darwin 
even  insinuates  such  an  idea.    We  think  that  Mr. 
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Darwin  only  supposes  that  the  monkey  and  all 
other  organisations  have  sprung  from  some  one 
common  primordial  form  of  hfe,  but  that  the 
species  of  this  universal  genus  have  kept  dis- 
tinct, and  that  the  monkey,  on  account  of  its 
position  in  the  scale  of  hfe,  is  more  allied  to 
man  than  most  other  organisations.  Now  what 
is  wrong  in  all  this  ?  This  is  simply  what  our 
own  Scriptures  say.  Did  not  the  life  of  the 
monkey  originate  from  the  Same  Life  as  man  ? 
If  it  did  not,  from  what  life  did  it  originate  ? 
To  say  that  it  did  not  originate  from  the  Same 
Life  as  man,  is  to  contradict  Scripture  and  the 
belief  of  enlightened  man  from  time  immemorial. 
The  only  thing  wrong  is,  that  Mr.  Darw^in  per- 
verts the  old  proposition  by  turning  it  inside 
out.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  proposition 
at  all,  but  only  the  perverted  way  in  which 
he  makes  us  look  at  it,  and  by  his  tacitly 
telling  us  to  shut  our  eyes  and  take  the  effect 
alone  for  the  cause  and  effect.  As  to  the 
other  idea  (that  a  monkey  is  more  allied  to 
man  than  a  vegetable  or  a  stone),  there  is 
nothing  either  new  or  wrong  in  it.     It  is  not 
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only  the   belief  of  men,  but  all   enlightened 
men  have  reduced  the  belief  to  practice,  by 
enacting  laws  for  the  pimishment  of  cruelty  to 
the  lower  animals.     /  do  not  in  the  least  look 
down  upon   a  monkey   and   a   vegetable,   or 
despise  them  because  they  are  a  good  deal  like 
myself     I  am  bound  by  all  the  laws  in  the 
universe  to  pay  more  respect  to  a  vegetable 
than  to  a  piece  of  rock,  and  more  to  a  monkey 
than  to  a  vegetable.      Nor  do  /  despise  Mr. 
Darwin  for  saying,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  a 
monkey  is,  in  the  scale  of  life,  nearer  allied  to 
me  than  a  pebble.     This  all  I  know  myself; 
nor  am  I  angry  with  my  Creator  in  having  thus 
constituted  me,  nor  in  His  having  created  (indi- 
rectly) the  monkey  so  like  me,  which  some  men 
by  their  tone  would  seem  to  be.     We  shall 
not  enter  on  a  discussion  of  his  development 
theory ;  it  would  occupy  too  much  time.     We 
may  say  by  the  way,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  his  observations  of  facts, 
but  nothing  new ;  his  inferences,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  outrageous.  There  are  such  things  as 
a  struggle  for  hfe,  a  natural  selection,  and  a  de- 
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velopment.  These,  however,  have  been  observed 
and  repeated  in  a  thousand  forms  before  JVIr. 
Darwin  was  born.  Development,  however,  is 
always  one-sided.  Nature  is  just,  evenly 
balanced,  and  limited  in  her  expressions. 
Overdo  her  in  any  one  direction,  and  for  the 
supposed  advantage,  there  is  proportionate 
retribution  for  neglect.  For  every  inch  of 
development  in  one  direction  there  is  propor- 
tionate dwarfment  in  the  other.  Nature  thus 
balances  herself  whether  we  will  it  or  not.  If 
there  is  progression  there  is  hand-in-hand  retro- 
gression. We  dare  not  touch  the  nice  balance 
of  Nature  in  all  her  forms ;  if  we  do,  there  is 
instant  retribution.  Nor  must  we  stupidly  take 
improvement  of  condition  consequent  on  in- 
crease of  numbers,  within  any  hmited  area,  for 
man's  development.  By  an  inexorable  necessity 
for  his  very  existence  he  is,  under  these  and 
certain  other  circumstances,  compelled  to  im- 
prove his  condition.  This  is  not  development. 
What  story  has  the  world  a  thousand  times  told 
even  of  this  ?  A  thousand  desirable  advantages  ; 
but  luxury,  delicacy,  physical  decay,  extinction ! 
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The  balance  of  nature  was  outraged,  and  finally 
death,  and  not  development,  was   the   conse- 
quence.    But  now  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Darwin 
is  not  wrong  in  saying  that  man-animal  is  only 
highly-developed   matter   and   life,  such  as   a 
vegetable  is  lowly-developed  matter  and  hfe ; 
but  if  Mr.  Darwin  means  that  man-animal  is  the 
whole  of  man,  there  never  was  a  more  glaring 
error  announced  by  any  man.     Animal  is  only 
the  half  of  man,  and  the  lower  half  too ;  is,  in 
fact,  only  a  part  of  his  product.     And  let  it  be 
observed  that  we  do  not  by  any  means  speak  in 
theological  phrase   or   technicahty   when    we 
speak  about  spirit.     We  do  not  mean  any  such 
thing  as  the  '  renewed  man,'  or  the  '  Christian 
conscience '  by  spirit.  We  speak  philosopliically ; 
and  we  mean  by  spirit  a  distinct  whole  being, 
and  not  any  quality  or  active  feature  of  a  being, 
as   theologians   always   do,   unless,  indeed,  in 
some  cases,  where  they  personify  this  quality  of 
a  being.     With  theologians,  however,  this  per- 
sonification is  no  distinct  being,  but  the  same 
old  being  with  a  new  direction  given  to  its 
energies.     This  new  quality   of  the   creature, 


this  being  'renewed,'  is  mystically  styled,  in 
theological  phrase,  spirit.  It  is  of  no  importance 
to  our  argument  whether  a  man  has  a  Christian, 
or  a  Mahometan,  or  a  Hindoo  conscience; 
whether  he  sees  God  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the 
Koran,  in  '  trees,'  or '  hears  Him  in  the  mnd.'  It 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  argument  what  quality 
of  being  a  man  is  possessed  of,  whether  he 
has  the  '  will '  of  a  devil  or  of  a  god.  We  mean 
in  plain  distinct  language,  apart  from  all  tech- 
nicahty of  creed,  that  man,  wherever  he  is  found, 
and  in  what  condition  soever  he  is  found,  is  a 
duality ;  not  a  duahty  of  parts  or  of  features, 
but  a  duahty  of  beings  or  personaUties,  that 
is,  so  long  as  man's  animal  shall  be  called  a 
personality.  By  some  more  recent  theolo- 
gians, man  is  described  as  tripartite  or  three- 
fold. We  think  that  there  never  was  a  more 
erroneous  and  confounding  creed  announced. 
The  proposition  of  the  old  creed  was  correct, 
that  man  was  a  duality.  The  only  error  in  it 
was  that  the  existence  of  spirit  was  not  rea- 
hsed ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  mystified.  Very 
few  men  there  are  but  have  an  indescribable 
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instinct  of  themselves  as  spirits  ;  and  from  their 
constitution  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  some 
of  the  ideas  evolved  out  of  this  tripartite  creed, 
such  as  '  the  self-conscious  animal,'  '  intellectual 
decay  as  a  thing  identical  v/ith  animal  decay,' 
'  not  capable  of  being  conscious  of  our  own 
spirits,  but  conscious  of  God,  which  character- 
ises us  from  the  lower  animals,'  and  '  that  the 
conscious  ive  are  to  die,'  are,  if  properly  ex- 
amined, ideas  which  outrage  both  common 
sense  and  Scripture.  We  cannot  wait  in  the 
meantime  to  discuss  them,  but  some  of  them 
may  be  touched  upon  by  the  way,  in  the  course 
of  our  argument.  We  would  only  say,  however, 
that  either  these  writers,  or  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  must  be  wrong  ;  for  the  language 
of  the  Founder  of  it  is,  '  This  day  shalt  thou  .be 
with  me  in  Paradise.'  Now  who  is  the  thou  ? 
It  was  not  the  animal.  To  say  this  would  be 
mere  mockery ;  for  every  one,  as  well  as  the 
man  who  was  spoken  to,  knew  that  the  animal 
would  return  to  the  dust.  The  thou  was  the 
conscious  knowing  being  who  was  addressed, 
who  was  to  be  in  Paradise  and  not  to  die.     To 
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have  meant  anything  but  this  by  the  language 
would  have  been  mockery,  and  would  still  be 
mockery.  But  w^e  have  already  transgressed 
the  limits  of  patience  in  these  digressions  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory,  and  on  theological  definitions 
of  spirit.  We  do  not  by  any  means,  however, 
say  all  theologians  hold  these  opinions  of  spirit ; 
for  theologians  generally  are  among  the  more 
enhghtened  of  mankind ;  but  they  are  sorely 
kept  in  bonds,  and  often,  from  their  sense  of  this 
restraint,  do  show  a  disposition  to  entrammel 
and  enslave  what  God  created  to  be  free. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  argument,  and 
carry  it  out  to  the  end,  namely,  that  no  me- 
chanism of  matter  and  life,  however  high, 
ever  did,  ever  does,  or  ever  shall,  know  that 
it  exists,  or  know  at  all :  that  the  great  and 
universal  law  is,  that  knowing  is  not  an  attri- 
bute of  the  external.  We  have  seen  then,  in 
the  case  of  the  pebble,  the  flower,  the  new- 
born infant,  that  they  do  not  know  that  they 
exist,  and  yet  exist  to  others.  In  other  words, 
we  see  that  it  is  possible  for  beings  to  be  in 
existence  to  us  and  not  be  in  existence  to 
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themselves.  The  infant,  however,  knows,  but 
does  not  know  of  itself  as  an  it ;  but  the  animal- 
infant  does  not  know  at  all ;  and  that  the  in- 
fant-animal does  not  know  at  all,  in  any  degree, 
will  be  seen  by  the  demonstration  which  shall 
be  given  to  prove  that  not  only  does  the  infant- 
animal  not  know,  but  that  even  the  man-animal 
never  did,  never  does,  nor  ever  shall,  know  at 
all.  If  this  is  true,  that  knowing  is  not  an  at- 
tribute belonging  to  any  external  being  what- 
ever, then  it  must  be  the  attribute  of  some 
being ;  and  if  we  can  show  that  no  organisation 
of  matter  and  life,  however  high,  ever  knows,  this 
will  be  negative  proof  of  the  existence  of  some 
other  being  of  whom  knowing  is  the  attribute. 

Man,  we  have  said  already,  is  two  distinct 
beings.  In  popular  phrase,  man  has  two  lives, 
or  is  two  hving  beings.  One  being  is  the 
animal,  made  up  of  body  and  life  ;  and  the 
other  is  a  spirit — a  being  that  simply  lives 
without  any  embodiment,  at  least  to  lis,  but 
can  assume  any  embodiment,  the  most  won- 
derful being  in  the  universe  of  whom  man  has 
direct  experience — a  being  not   far  from  the 
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sphere  of  its  Creator— a  being  in  distinctness 
and  independence  of  existence  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  distinctness  of  no  two  external 
things  in  the  universe  can  give  any  idea  of  it — 
a  being  in  power  and  intelligence  "^hich  is  al- 
most infinite  and  incomprehensible — a  being  in 
whose  presence  the  might  and  the  powers  of  the 
external  universe  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

It  has  been  thought  a  very  difficult  task — 
ay!  an  impossible  task — to  isolate  completely 
the  animal  from  the  spirit,  or  rather  to  show 
any  one  of  them  in  bold  relief  isolated  from  the 
other ;  and  it  has  been  thought  equally  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  the  spirit  communicates 
with  the  animal,  and  the  animal  with  the  spirit. 
Now  both  these  tasks  are,  with  that  amount  of 
knowledge  which  is  possible  to  man,  very  easy 
to  comprehend  by  the  most  ordinary  capacity 
of  the  human  race ;  and  surely  any  reasonable 
being  will  be  satisfied  with  the  distinctness  of 
these  two  beings  in  what  is  called  man,  if  we 
can  show  them  as  distinct  to  him  as  man  and 
wife,  or  any  other  two  beings  with  an  equal 
interest  in  each  other  as  man  and  wife  should 
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have;  and  if,  thereafter,  we  can  show  them 
acting  conjointly  or  in  unison  as  much  as  any 
two  beings  intently  engaged  on  the  same  task, 
each  aiding  the  other,  and  without  which 
mutual  aid  the  task  or  end  in  hand  would  not 
or  could  not  ever  be  accomplished.  This  has 
been  always  thought  to  be  a  task  beyond 
human  power  to  execute,  and  beyond  human 
intelligence  to  comprehend;  but  the  Creator 
has  marked  out  this  distinctness  of  spirit  and 
animal,  and  has  also  shown  how  they  act  con- 
jointly, in  unison,  and  simultaneously.  All  we 
have  to  do  in  this  case  is  simply  to  observe ; 
and  the  whole  is  as  simple  a  task  as  the  opening 
of  our  eyes. 

Let  us  then  look  first  upon  the  isolated,  dis- 
tinct, and  pure  animal.  Here  is  a  prostrate, 
unconscious,  and  awful  form  to  a  thinkino- 
being.  Is  it  living  or  dead?  Dead!  What 
inhahng  and  exhaling !  What  heaving !  What 
beating !  What  pulsating !  Do  you  call  this 
dead  or  alive  ?  And  yet  how  lonely,  and  help- 
less, and  dead  I  '  Not  dead,  but  asleep;  you 
hkely  say.     Asleep!    Most  glaring  contradic- 
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tion  and  absurdity !     Life  asleep !     It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  Hfe  can  sleep.     A  living  being 
cannot  sleep  for  a  moment.      From  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence  till  the  last,  here  is  a 
waking  that  knows  no  sleep.     Threescore  and 
ten,  or  even  a  hundred  years  of  perpetual  ac- 
tivity !     No  rest !— no  sleep !     Can  any  reason- 
able man  assert  that  that  being  is  asleep,  the 
beating  of  whose  heart  may  be  audibly  heard, 
whose  lungs  never  cease  to  inhale  and  exhale, 
whose  blood  incessantly  flows,  and  whose  trunk 
is  heaving  hke  a  monster  machine  ?    Here,  in- 
deed, is  a  picture  of  Hfe,  and  unrest,  and  sleep- 
less perpetuity.     Here  is  a  vegetable,  indeed, 
IVIr.  Darwin!— a  frightful  vegetable  to  think 
upon ! — a  vegetable  of  such  high  development 
of  organism,  and  of  such  high  vitahty,  that  no 
one  can  behold  it  without  astonishment  and 
awe !     Here  is  animal,  the  pure  and  isolated 

animal — the  helpless  afid   mortal  animal not 

dead,  nor  asleep,  but  isolated.  And  this  is  the 
height  of  animal  (when  alone  and  isolated),  not 
conscious,  not  knowing  of  its  own  existence,  not 
knowing  that  it  exists,  not  k?iowing  at  all.     It  is 
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simply  living,  mechanically  living,  and  could 
not  of  itself  even  live  long,  or  preserve  its  ex- 
istence, on  the  very  account  of  its  high  deve- 
lopment, unless  it  had  some  superior  being  to 
guide  it.  Much  less  is  it  capable  of  performing 
anything  higher  than  the  simple  process  of 
living  without  this  superior  guide.  The  highest 
animal  is  a  very  low  and  helpless  creature  (not- 
withstanding its  high  organisation  and  develop- 
ment) when  left  to  itself  Animal  is  a  much 
lower  thing  than  what  is  commonly  called  a 
lower  animal.  The  lower  animals  have  a  supe- 
rior being  guiding  them,  as  well  as  the  higher 
animal,  man.  Theologians  say  they  have  not ; 
but  this  is  like  many  theological  dogmas,  narrow, 
invidious,  and  extremely  ill-natured.  They  say 
they  have  no  soul,  but  are  purely  animal. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  They 
have  not  the  same  amount  of  soul  as  man  ;  but 
they  have  a  soul  or  spirit  the  same  in  kind,  but 
less  in  degree.  They  may  have  no  soul  at  all, 
if  the  term  soul  or  spirit  be  confined  to  desig- 
nate a  certain  amount  of  being  which  is  the 
same  in  kind  as  another  beincr  which  is  less 
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than  it.  If  the  terra  spirit  means  a  being  of  a 
certain  amount  and  capacity,  and  not  a  being 
anything  less  or  greater,  then  lower  animals 
have  no  soul  or  spirit,  in  this  precise  and  cir- 
cumscribed sense  of  the  term  (which  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  would  be  both  narrow  and 
inconvenient,  and  especially  so  to  theologians, 
when  they  so  often  refer  through  this  term  to 
higher  beings  than  themselves).  But  call  that 
higher  being  which  guides  their  pure  animal 
by  whatever  name  you  please,  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  higher  being  as  well  as  man.  The 
name  to  us  is  nothing ;  but  the  fact  is  unde- 
niable. How  would  theologians,  or  any  men, 
look  upon  beings  of  superior  natures  to  them- 
selves, supposing  those  superior  beings  scowled 
and  looked  down  upon  them,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  7io  soul  or  spirit,  simply  because  it 
was  less  developed,  and  not  so  large  in  capacity 
as  that  of  those  higher  beings.^  This  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  confusion  in  theology  and 
metaphysics,  that  soul  or  spirit  is  denied  to  the 
lower  animals;  and  then,  after  this  denial, 
making  comparisons  between  man  and  them  to 
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illustrate  ( ! )  their  systems,  but  which,  in  this 
style,  can  only  darken  and  confuse  them.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  narrow  theological  teach- 
ing however.  Butler  is  a  noble  example  of 
these  exceptions,  as  may  be  seen  in  his '  Analogy 

of  Eeligion.' 

Now  sleep  does  and  must  mean  something ; 
and  it  means  isolation  of  the  animal  and  the 
spirit— an  abstraction  of  the  spirit,  or,  more 
properly,  an  abstraction  of  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  fi'om  the  animal— a  leaving  of  the  animal 
to  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  refection,  after  a 
period  of  tension  and  exertion  not  its  own,  and 
caused  by  a  being  not  itself,  and  whose  influence 
it  is  not  able  to  bear  without  relaxation.     This 
is  sleep.     But  to  suppose  that  animal  sleeps,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word  sleep— namely, 
the  resting  of  a  hfe— is  an  utter  absurdity.    Life 
cannot  rest  or  sleep.     The  animal  never  sleeps, 
but  is  left  to  itself ;  and  this  leaving  we  caU 
sleep  ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  appel- 
lation, only  we  want  to  explain  that,  popularly, 
sleep  is  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted ;  that 
it  is  no  resting  of  animal  life,  nor  the  resting  or 
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suspension  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  being 
called  animal,  which  vital  powers,  in  and  of 
themselves,  were  supposed  to  be  more  active 
when  the  animal  was  what  is  called  awake. 
Sleep  is  not  the  partial  suspension  of  the  vital 
powers  of  the  animal  from  a  more  active  state 
into  a  less  active.     Sleep  is  merely  a  temporary 
cessation  of  communication  between  an  animal 
and  a  spirit,  two  distinct  beings.     The  animal, 
tlierefore,  never  sleeps,  but  is  left  to  itself;  and 
far  less  can  the  spirit  sleep,  whose  life  and  ac- 
tivity are  inconceivably  greater.  There  are  sim- 
ply a  temporary  separation  between  them  ;  but, 
in  their  own  natures,  in  and  of  themselves,  they 
are  both  sleepless.     Shall  anyone   assert  that 
this  same  animal  life  that  we  describe  is  the 
same  as  the  spirit  ?     We  ask  him  simply,  Is  he 
conscious  of  what  is  called  sleeping,  when  said 
to  be  asleep  ?  or  is  he  conscious  at  all  of  any- 
thing ?    The  answer  is,  No.    Well,  this  life  that 
we  have  been  describing,  which  is  some  Hfe  or 
other,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please — 
animal  or  otherwise — cannot  sleep.  The  animal 
here,  in  this  state,  is  not  asleep  ;  and  yet  it  is 
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not  conscious,  because  it  cannot  be  conscious  at 
all ;  for  consciousness  is  the  feature  of  another 
being  entirely.  If  the  animal  does  not  know 
that  it  exists,  and  yet  it  is  not  asleep,  what  can 
this  animal  do  by  itself  in  this  state  ?  It  can  do 
nothing  but  what  you  see.  It  is  not  for  us  in 
this  essay  to  say  all  that  it  cannot  do  ;  but  we 
may  state  that  it  does  not  see  as  such,  does  not 
hear,  cannot  walk,  cannot  stand,  cannot  even 
eat,  or  perform  one  intelligent  act,  properly 
called  intelligent.  It  would  simply  live  as  long 
as  it  could  do  so  on  that  food  which  it  is  con- 
tinually devouring,  namely,  the  air  ;  because  to 
preserve  the  very  existence  of  so  high  organisa- 
tion, it  requires  the  guidance  of  a  higher  life 
than  the  mere  elements  of  earth  are  capable  of 
furnishing  or  producing ;  that  is,  the  organism 
of  the  animal  is  a  structure  so  high  and  exqui- 
sitely finished  that  no  earthly  element  whatever 
has  sufficient  intelligence  to  guide  it  even  for 
the  preservation  of  its  existence,  and  far  less 
so  for  acting  intelligently  in  the  thousand  ways 
in  which  the  animal  is  obliged  to  act.  Earthly 
life  is   not  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the 
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highest  earthly  organisms.  This  is  the  consti- 
tution of  nature ;  and  it  may  be  for  wiser  ends 
than  we  are  capable  of  divining  in  our  present 
state.  This  coincides  also  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  of  man. 

Further,  does  it  require  thought  to  enable  a 
man  to  sleep,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word? 
Does  it  require  consciousness?  So  much  is 
this  not  the  case,  that  these,  the  features  of 
another  being,  require  to  be  entirely  removed 
before  sleep  can  take  place.  Philosophically 
speaking,  it  requires  neither  thought  nor  con- 
sciousness to  enable  the  animal  to  Hve  by  itself 
for  this  temporary  period.  And  let  it  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  this  life,  pure  animal  hfe,  is 
the  same,  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  asleep  or 
awake.  There  is  no  distinction  in  this  animal 
life,  in  either  state,  asleep  or  awake ;  the  heart 
is  for  ever  beating,  the  lungs  are  for  ever  play- 
ing, the  blood  is  for  ever  flowing,  the  trunk  is 
for  ever  heaving,  and  a  thousand  other  animal 
functions  and  activities  are  ceaselessly  going 
on,  of  which  I  know  but  little,  when  asleep  and 
awake,  in  both  cases  alike.     These  things  may 
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be  accelerated,  when  we  say  a  man  is  awake ; 
but  this  is  not  dependent  on  his  being  simply 
awake;    for  these  things  may  be  retarded  or 
accelerated   during  the  time  a  man  is  aw^ake 
under  different   circumstances,   and   the   same 
also  in  sleep.     From   these  remarks  or  facts, 
it   may  be  learned   that  the  animal  can  live 
temporarily  by  itself,  and  that  it  never  sleeps 
in  itself,  but  is  only  left  to  itself  for  refection 
from  exhaustion,  caused  by  an  influence  ema- 
nating from  a  being  not  itself.     If  the  animal 
sleeps,  according  to  the  popular  interpretation 
of  the  term,  or  when  said  to  be  sleeping,  there 
is    only  one  other  conclusion,  namely,  that  it 
is  sleeping  also,  when  we  say  a  man  is  awake  ; 
for  the  animal  is  in  the  same  condition  in  both 
states,   asleep  and   awake;   that   is,   its   heart 
beats,  its  lungs  play,  its  blood  circulates,  its  pulse 
beats,  its  trunk  heaves,  and  many  other  more 
latent  manifestations  of  ceaseless  and  sleepless 
activity   are   all  going  on,   equally  the  same, 
when  a  man  is  said  to  be  asleep  and  aw^ake. 
And  Nature  after  all  is  the  best  teacher  herself, 
showing  us  daily  our  two  distinct  personalities 
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or  living  beings  ;  showing  us  the  mortal  in  bold 
and  isolated  relief,  and  showing  us  also,  side  by 
side  with  it,  the  immortal  equally  as  distmct 
from  it,  but  not  so  distinct  in  itself,  the  cause 
of  which  occultness  will  appear  evident  and 
obvious  in  the  course  of  our  argument.  This 
mortal,  therefore,  is  the  animal ;  this  immortal 

is  the  spirit. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  this  is  the  pure  animal 
that  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  which 
even  a  child  can  comprehend,  there  is  another 
truth  hanging  upon  it,  so  plain,  also,  that  a  child 
can  comprehend  it.     This  truth  is,  that  there 
must  be  another  higher  being  than  this  animal 
in  the  unity  called  man.    This  being  is  a  spirit : 
this  is  incontrovertible.     And  that  man,  when 
said  to  be  asleep,  is  the  pure,  isolated,  distinct, 
and  mortal  animal,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt ;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  reflective 
mind  can  ever  come  to  a  different  conclusion  ; 
for  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  evident 
it  becomes  ;  and  this  makes  us  hope  that,  how- 
ever this   explanation  may  be  received  now, 
the  truth  of  what  we  say  shall  one  day  be 
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established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  universally 
received.  Many  other  arguments  might  be 
brought  up  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  if  we  have  directed  attention  to  the 
truth,  our  end  is  served  here. 

Now  this  hfe,  that  we  have  been  describing, 
is  some  life,  call  it  animal,  or  w^hatever  you 
please.  No  one  can  or  dare  deny  this ;  and  if 
it  is  not  animal  hfe,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  told 
what  life  is  it.  That  this  life,  that  w^e  have 
been  describing,  never  sleeps,  whatever  life  it 
may  be,  is  also  a  trutli  not  to  be  questioned, 
because  it  is  patent  to  a  child.  And  if  this 
some  sleepless  hfe,  that  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, is  animal  life,  and  of  w^iich  we  have 
no  doubt,  then  not  only  does  it  demonstrate 
the  isolated  animal  and  prove  that  there  must 
be  another  being  in  the  constitution  of  man 
than  animal,  but  it  demonstrates  the  other 
truth,  beyond  questioning,  that  the  old  man- 
animal,  as  well  as  the  infant-animal,  does  not, 
nor  cannot,  know  that  it  exists,  and  far  less 
know  of  its  existence  in  rounded  rehef,  as  seen 
by  another,  or  as  seen  by  the  spirit  of  man, 
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when  man  is  said  to  be  awake ;  for  no  being 
ever  knows  that  it  exists,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  asleep  ;  and  this  sleeping,  in  the  popular  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  we  have  shown  to  be  an 
illusion,  and  misinterpretation,  and  misunder- 
standing :  it  being  only  a  temporary  separation 
of  two  distinct  lives,  and  not  either  a  total  or 
partial  suspension  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
same  being,  from  a  more  active  to  a  less  active 
state,  as  is  popularly  and  almost  universally 
beheved.     So   the   old   man-animal   knows  no 
more  that  it  exists,  as  an  animal,  than  the  young 
infant-animal.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
knows  at  all.      It  is  another  being,  a  spirit, 
that  knows  of  the  old  man-animal,  and  not  the 
man-animal  itself;   and   it   is   the  embryo,  or 
undeveloped  state  of  this  other  being,  a  spirit, 
in  connection  with  the  infant-animal,  which  is 
the  cause  that  the  infant  does  not  know  of  its 
animal  existence,  even  when  we  say  that  it  is 
awake.     In   both   cases,  in  infancy  and  man- 
hood, the  animal,  in  and  of  itself,  is  perfectly 
impotent  to  know  that  it  has  an  existence,  or 
to  know  at  all.   And  therefore  the  universal,  and 
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therefore  great  law  of  nature,  is — and  there  is 
no  exception — that  the  highest  animal  develop- 
ment, or  the  most  exquisite  animal  mechanism, 
in  the  material  universe,  does  not,  and  cannot, 
in  and  of  itself,  know  that  it  exists,  either  in 
its  infancy,  in  its  youth,  or  in  its  old  age.     We 
have  much  reason  to  wonder,  and  also  to  be 
grateful,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible,  with  more 
than  mathematical  evidence  and  certainty,  for 
any  human  being  to  say :   /,  the  knower  know 
that  I  exist,  as  a  spirit,  in  a  world  of  spirits, 
although   in  my  present  state,  I  cannot  see,  or 
know   of,  this  my  existence  in  rounded  relief 
This  is  the  highest  step  in  knowledge  which  a 
human  being  can  reach.     This   knowledge   is 
the  highest  prerogative  of  a  human  being.     It 
is  a  height  in  knowledge  which  is  denied  and 
utterly   impossible  to   the  highest   mechanism 
of  matter  and  life,  and  to  everything  that  is 
clothed  in  form  and  external.     It  is  a  know- 
ledge which  has  hitherto  been  denied  to  human 
spirits,  because  they  have  not  searched  after  it 
with  sufficient  labour.     But  '  blessed  are  they 
that   have   not  seen,   and  yet  have  believed,* 
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hath  been  said  by  The  Most  Blessed  of  men  ; 
although  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  see,  because  I  have  seen;  and  my 
ardent  prayer  is,  that  everyone  may  see,  and 
may  experience  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  see. 
This  simple  knowledge,  then,  is  a  knowledge, 
in  a  word,  that  a  spirit  only  can  know :  the 
spirit  of  man ;  a  spirit  of  a  very  higli  order  ;  a 
spirit  '  a  httle  lower  than  the  angels  ;'  'a  spirit 
a  little  removed  from  Divinity.'  I,  the  knower, 
a  spirit,  know  that  I  exist  is  a  knowledge  which 
is  denied  to  every  being,  spiritual  as  well  as 
material,  to  every  being  in  the  scale  of  creation 
lower  than  the  spirit  of  man.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, to  be  very  high  in  the  scale  of  creation 
before  a  being  can  know  that  it  exists ;  and  to 
know  of,  to  see  one's  existence,  in  rounded 
relief,  to  be  completely  conscious  of  one's  ex- 
istence, would  require  a  knowledge  like  that 
of  an  omniscient  being.  This,  then,  is  the 
order  and  law  of  being.  All  beings,  in  the 
external,  exist  and  do  not  know  at  all ;  all 
beings,  in  the  internal,  within  the  range  of 
man's  knowledge,  exist  and  know,  but  do  not 
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know  that  they  exist ;  and  the  first  being  in 
the  scale  of  existence  to  whom  this  knowledge 
of  self-existence  is  possible,  is  the  spirit  of  man. 
JS'ow  we  have  no  doubt  but  this  is  a  startling 
announcement  to  make  to  the  world  in  general, 
namely,  that  there  is  not  a  being  of  this  earth 
that  knows  that  it  exists,  and  that  the  first  beins 
to  whom  this  knowledge  of  self-existence  is 
possible,  and  that  with  a  lifetime  of  labour,  is 
not  of  the  earth  or  the  external  universe  at  all, 
but  of  the  internal  or  spirit  world,  being  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  man.  But  this  is  not  the  extent 
of  the  truth.  There  is  not  a  being  of  this 
earth  that  knows  at  all,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
or  in  any  mode.  All  beings  that  know,  in  any 
degree,  however  small,  are  of  the  internal  and 
invisible  world.  All  beings  belonging  to  this 
w^orld  of  spirits  know  also  at  once,  in  some 
mode,  and  in  some  degree.  A  new-born  infant 
will  bhndly  suck  anything,  three  mintutes  after 
it  is  born.  We  are  certain  that  it  does  not 
know  that  it,  as  an  infant  animal,  sucks,  or 
that  it  sucks  at  all ;  but  it  may  have  a  sort  of 
obscure  knowledge,  arising  from  the  relish  of 
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sucking;   which   obscure  knowledge  may  be 
the  very   dawning  of  consciousness,   and  the 
first  feeble  assertions  and  recognitions,  after  a 
certain  fashion,  of  self— that  is,  recognition  of 
self  in,   and  as,  the  activity,  but  not  of  self, 
independent  of  all   extension  and  activity,  to 
attain  which  knowledge  demands  the  labour  of 
a  life.     All  men,  even  through  hfe,  only  know 
of  self  in,  and  as,  the  extended  either  as  animal 
or  mind ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder 
that  an  infant  does  not  know  of  self  but  in,  and 
as,  the  purely  extended  or  external.     But  we 
are  led   to  infer   that   there  is  some  obscure 
knowledge,  arising  from  the  pure    activity  of 
sucking,  without  any  reference  to  a  self,  as  an 
infant,   however,  from  the  fact  that  an  infant 
cannot  suck,  when  it  is  said  to  be  asleep ;  and 
this  incapacity  shows  that  pure  animal  cannot 
even  suck  without  the  guidance  or  promptings 
of  a  higher  being  than  itself.     And  the  man- 
animal  is  equally  impotent  and  unknowing  of 
its   acts  when   left   to  itself,  as  seen  in  sleep. 
Breathing  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  ac- 
tivity which  can   be   performed  by  the  pure 
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animal;  for  even  sucking  partakes  of  an  in- 
telligent act,  and  could  not  be  performed  by 
any  pure  animal,  either  young  or  old.  There- 
fore, all  pure  animals,^  and  consequently  every- 
thing more  lowly  organised  than  pure  animal 
natures,  do  not  only  not  know  of  their 
rounded  existence  in  relief,  nor  that  they  have 
a  personal  or  individual  existence  at  all,  but 
they  do  not  even  know  of  their  ow^n  activities, 
such  as  breathing,  beating  of  the  heart,  and  so 
on  ;  and  this  for  the  strongest  reason,  because 
they  do  not,  nor  cannot,  know  at  all.  Pure 
animal  cannot   perform  any  external   activity 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  by  the  term  pure  animals,  we 
mean  what  is  called  the  lower  animals.  An  animal,  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  what  never  had  an  existence ', 
that  is,  organised  and  living  matter  endued  with  intelligence 
emanating  from,  and  resident  in,  itself.  In  this  Essay,  I  have 
called  organised  and  living  matter  (without  intelligence  as 
seen  in  sleep),  whether  of  man  or  of  lower  beings,  by  the  term 
animal.  This  may  be  proper  or  improper ;  but  here  is  the 
being  itself;  and  the  name  is  nothing.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
such  a  being  belongs  more  properly  to  the  vegetable  creation. 
The  term  animal,  however,  may  be  applied  for  convenience  to 
this  being  in  itself  or  to  this  being  when  inspired  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  that  guides  it.  The  being  as  seen  in  sleep, 
however,  is  the  being  itself;  and  an  animal,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  just  what  never  had  or  shall  have 
an  existence. 
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which  indicates  the  least  intelligence,  even  such 
as  the  simple  act  of  sucking.   Therefore  a  spirit 
alone  knows,  and  likely  at  once,  from  the  merest 
germs  of  knowing  in  the  purely  external,  up 
by  a  gradual  ascent  through  the  animal  and 
mind,  to   a   knowledge   of  the   absolute  self 
Thus  the  conscious  and  reflecting  being  last  of 
all  reflects  on  itself,  and  finds  out  its  own  ex- 
istence proper ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
the  prayer  and  labour  of  a  hfe ;  and  without 
this,  will  certainly  never  be  attained  in  a  whole 
lifetime.     Only  the  labour  of  nearly  forty  years, 
from  my  childhood  upwards,  has  enabled  me 
to  know  that  I  exist,  as  spirit,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  and   also  to  know  that   this   mind  at 
which  I  have  so  often  wondered  as  a  mystery, 
is  only  the  activities  of  my  own  proper  being, 
the  being  that  knows,   a  spirit.     And  this  is 
the  order  of  creation,  as  much  as  w^e  know  of 
it,  that  things  and  beings,  in  the  without,  exist 
and  do  not  know  at  all ;  that  all  beings,  in  the 
within,  exist  and  know,  but  do  not  know  that 
they   exist,  as   they  identify  themselves   with 
what  is  not  themselves  proper.    And  I  have  no 
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doubt  but  the  infinitely  wise  Creator  has  ordered 
this  constitution  of  things  for  far  more  bene- 
volent and  wise  ends  than  we  in  our  blindness 
can  fathom  or  divine.  Why  the  young  soul 
or  spirit  should,  from  the  merest  germs  of  un- 
circumscribed  knowing,  gradually  from  all  that 
is  external,  circumscribe,  isolate,  and  take  up, 
the  Httle  animal  with  which  it  is  so  intimately 
connected,  and  then  be  so  deluded  as  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  this  little  animal  for  years — ay, 
perhaps  for  a  lifetime — may  be  allowed  for 
wiser  ends  than  we  can  divine.  And  according 
to  the  constitution  of  nature,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  either  strange  or  improbable  in  the 
fact  that  we,  the  knowers,  spirits,  exist,  acting 
and  know^ing,  for  a  lifetime,  and  do  not  know 
that  we  exist  as  spirits,  seeing  that,  in  the 
external,  all  beings  exist,  and  act  mechanically 
as  seen  in  the  simple  process  of  living,  but  can 
never  know  at  all,  and  of  consequence  far  less 
know  of  their  existence.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  much  reason  to  wonder  that  we,  the 
knowers,  ever  find  out  our  existence,  as  spirits, 
that  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  seeing  that 
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the  constitution  of  nature  is  as  we  have  been 
describing.  And  to  those  who  may  still  wonder 
that  any  living  being  could  exist  without  know- 
ing that  it  existed,  let  us  take  man,  for  one 
moment,  in  the  materialistic  idea  of  him,  to  be 
simply  and  in  all,  animal,  and  they  shall  see 
that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  that  a  living 
being  can  exist  and  not  know  that  it  exists ; 
for  an  infant  passes  a  whole  period  or  cycle  of 
existence  in  the  womb,  and  a  short  period  out 
of  it,  and  does  not  know  that  it  exists  as  an 
it  This  is  undeniable.  So  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  even  according  to  the  materialist's  view 
of  things,  men  have  no  reason  to  wonder  or 
be  startled  at  the  idea  of  existence  without 
knowing  of  that  existence,  since  a  new-born 
infant  (which  for  exquisite  and  complete  orga- 
nisation is  about  the  head  of  external  nature) 
can  be  in  existence  and  not  know  of  its  ex- 
istence as  an  infant,  and  that  everything  in 
nature  that  is  clothed  in  form,  downwards  from 
the  infant,  comes  under  the  same  category. 
Even  to  the  materialist,  the  greater  part  of 
nature  exists  and  does  not  know  that  it  exists— 
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ay,  even  living  nature !  So  let  not  men  wonder 
that  they,  the  knowers,  do  not  know  that  they 
exist.  The  wonder  is  that  this  knowledge  is 
possible.  But  this  knowledge  is  possible  with 
unerring  certainty,  that  is,  spiritual  existence 
can  be  realised,  as  men  reahse  animal  and  mind ; 
and  this  reahsing  of  spiritual  existence  is  the 
highest  knowledge  which  impossible  to  man. 

Next  in  height  to  this  self-knowledge  of 
mere  existence,  is,  not  to  know  that  one 
exists,  by  questioning  or  doubting  that  one's 
self  exists,  which  was  the  knowledge  of  Hume 
and  a  few  others.  He  and  one  or  two  others 
are  the  only  men  on  record,  that  we  know,  who 
ever  reached  this  height  of  knowledge.  All 
other  men  beheve  not  only  that  they  know  that 
they  exist,  but  they  beheve  that  they  know  of 
their  existence  in  relief,  because  they  beheve 
their  existence  to  be  only  their  animal  existence, 
including  mind.  And  if  they  beheve  in  any 
higher  existence,  it  is  beheved  by  faith,  and  not 
by  evidence,  that  is,  it  is  not  realised.  Eead 
all  the  books  in  the  world,  and  they  will  bear 
testimony  to    what   we    say.     Descartes   and 
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Hume  doubted  their  existence,  which  was  the 
next  step,  in  height  of  knowledge,  to  knowing 
that  they  existed.  Descartes'  very  words  are 
that  he  doubted  that  he  existed ;  but  some  say 
that  this  was  for  a  boast,  or  was  a  saying  of  his, 
that  he  even  would  doubt  his  existence  as  well 
as  anything  else,  until  he  was  satisfied  by  reason 
of  the  truth  of  anything.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  the  extent  of  what  this  noble  thinker 
meant  by  the  saying.  His  final  and  memorable 
saying  is,  '  I  think,  therefore,  I  am.'  And  this 
sentence  proves  that  he  had  doubts  of  personal 
existenc'e,  before  he  came  to  this  conclusion — 
'I  am.'  What  the  '  I  am '  is,  he  does  not 
explain,  further  than  that  it  was  the  cause  or 
foundation  of  '  I  think.'  He  never  dreamed 
that  it  was  a  personal  spirit,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  that  he  was  this  being  himself: 
that  he,  the  thinker,  and  the  knower,  stood  out 
in  far  bolder  rehef  as  a  personal  being  in  the 
world  of  spirits  than  his  animal  being  in  the 
external  world.  This  was  his  failure.  One 
step  farther  would  have  made  him  reach  man's 
height.     Hume's  assertion  amounts  to  the  very 
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same  truth.  He  knew  of  floating  ideas  only, 
without  any  being  as  their  author.  Male- 
branche,  more  rehgious  than  either,  said  that 
the  Deity  was  the  immediate  author  of  these 
ideas  of  the  mind.  From  these,  their  state- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  they  doubted  that  they 
existed ;  and  it  is  also  plain  that  they  did  not 
know  that  they  existed.  One  other  evolution 
of  being,  to  realise  that  they  existed,  would 
have  revealed  to  them  the  world  of  Life  and 
Immortality.  So,  doubting  or  scepticism  is  the 
womb  where  truth  is  begotten ;  and  if  not  so 
always,  it  was  certainly  so  here. 

Now  why  did  these  noble  men  doubt  that 
they  existed?  Of  what  existence  did  they 
doubt  ?  Certainly,  they  did  not  doubt  of  their 
animal  existence.  They  doubted  because  they 
well  knew  (what  they,  with  few  exceptions, 
alone  knew)  that  mind,  thought,  ideas,  never 
emanated  from  their  animal  existence;  and 
because  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  each 
of  them  an  existence  then  as  well  as  now  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  they  did  not  know  whence 
these    thoughts   emanated;    and  Malebranche, 
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who  said  that  God  was  the  direct  author  of 
them,  was  farther  wrong  than  either  Descartes 
or  Hume.  They  honestly  told  simply  what 
they  knew.  He,  with  more  enthusiasm,  as- 
serted more  than  what  he  knew.  He  knew, 
with  certainty,  as  well  as  they,  that  he  had 
mind,  thoughts,  or  ideas,  coming  from  what 
was  to  him  as  nothing  ;  but  that  the  Deity  was 
the  immediate  author  of  these  ideas,  he  only 
guessed ;  and  he  guessed  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
as  most  guessers  generally  do ;  whereas  simple 
and  honest  knowledge,  however  seemingly  wild, 
is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

But  let  us  retiu-n  to  our  argument.  By 
isolating  the  animal  from  the  spirit,  implies 
the  isolating  of  the  spirit  from  the  animal, 
yet  let  us  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  show 
by  the  language  of  demonstration  as  much 
as  is  possible  of  the  isolated  spirit,  which  will 
of  necessity  be  infinitely  short  of  realisation  of 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  to  the  reader,  and 
far  less  than  infinitely  short  to  him  of  looking 
upon  the  spirit  in  rehef,  as  we  have  looked  upon 
the  animal,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons,  which 
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will  be  hereafter  demonstrated.  All  that  can 
be  done  here,  is  to  look  as  near  as  possible  to 
spirit. 

Whether   do   ideas   emanate  from  a  life  or 
from  non-existence?     Every  reasonable  being 
will  at  once  acknowledge  that  they  must  ema- 
nate from  a  life.     Then  arises  the  question — 
from  what  life  do  they  emanate  ?     They  do  not 
emanate  from  the  animal  life  which  we  have 
been  describing  ;  of  this,  we  are  certain.    They 
may  be  the  product  of  this  animal  life  and  of 
some  other  life ;  but  they  never  emanate  from 
this  animal  life  ;  this  is  quite  certain.     What 
has  mind  or  thinking  to  do  directly  with  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  with  the  playing  of  the 
lungs,  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with 
pulsation,  and  with   a   thousand   other   more 
latent  animal  activities?     We  saw  that   these 
latter  go  on  for  ever,  the  same  when  (we  say) 
a  man  is  asleep  or  awake,  and  the  same  when 
he  is  thinking  or  not.    Thinking  does  not,  then, 
emanate  from  this  lower  animal  life.     Think- 
ing emanates  from  a  higher  life ;  from  a  hidden 
life ;  from  a  purely  spiritual  hfe ;  from  a  life 
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of  which  men  are  not  even  conscious,  save  in 
expression,  or,  as  we  say  in  common  language, 
save  in  thought     If  thinking  emanated  from, 
or  were  the  pure  product  of,  the  animal  hfe, 
we  would  be  as  conscious  of  it  when  we  are 
(said  to  be)  asleep  as  when  we  are  awake,  and 
it  would   always  manifest  itself  in  both  con- 
ditions alike,  because  we  have  seen  without  a 
doubt  that  the  animal  life  is  for  ever  the  same 
when  asleep  or  awake,  and  that  this  animal  life 
never  sleeps,  and  cannot  sleep,  and  that  to  say 
or  think  that  it,  or  any  other  life,  can  sleep, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  most 
glaring  absurdity  that  ever  has  had  possession 
of  the  human  mind.     What  is  meant  properly 
by  sleep,  is  simply   the   abstraction   or   with- 
drawal of  the  influence  of  a  being,  a  spirit, 
from   a   being,   an  animal ;   the  leaving   of  a 
servant  to  itself,  from  the  influence  of  its  lord 
and  master.      If  we    see   then,   as   we   have 
seen,   without   the   possibility   of    denying    it, 
that   hfe,  in   the  case   of  the  animal,  cannot 
sleep   or  rest   for   a   moment,  surely  we   are 
bound  by  just   analogy  to  infer  that  higher 
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life  cannot  sleep  or  rest ;  that  that  life  which 
is  the  cause  and  substratum  of  the  almost  infi- 
nitely active  mind,  cannot  sleep  or  rest ;  and 
that  that  almost  infinitely  active  mind  must 
have  a  life  higher  than,  and  other  than,  the 
animal  life,  although  men  are  unconscious  of  it, 
seeing  that  mind  ceases  temporarily  as  it  were 
to  be,  ceases  to  manifest  itself.  In  the  outer 
world,  life  cannot  rest,  nor  can  its  concomitant 
phenomena,  or  expression,  disappear ;  and  that 
mind  temporarily  disappears,  argues  that  it 
emanates  from  a  life  other  than  the  animal,  or 
it  would  not  disappear,  since  any  life  cannot 
rest,  or  its  phenomena  or  expression  cannot 
disappear,  as  seen  in  the  outer  world ;  and 
farther,  that  mind  temporarily  disappears,  argues 
that  that  life,  being,  or  personality  from  whence 
it  emanates,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  men's  vision  ; 
for  it  is  themselves.  In  the  outer  world,  the 
personality,  animal  (both  its  phenomena  and  its 
manifestations  of  life)  never  disappear  and  are 
continually  within  the  sphere  of  vision  ;  but,  in 
the  inner  world,  the  personahty,  spirit,  is  not 
only  not  within  the  sphere  of  the  vision  of  the 
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world,  but  it  is  not  even  within  the  sphere  of 
the  vision  of  him  who  is  the  possessor  of  this 
spirit,  or,  speaking  precisely,  is  not  within  the 
sphere  of  the  vision  of  itself:  only  its  pheno- 
mena are  visible,  and  to  him  alone  from  whom 
they  emanate,  and  this  only  temporarily,  while 
he  communicates  with  the  animal.  Even  the 
phenomena  of  a  spirit  is  beyond  the  vision  of 
the  world. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  had  no  cause  to  be  at 
so  great  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  mind 
ever  slept,  had  he  thought  properly  what  life 
was,  and  known  properly  what  sleep  was.  He 
might  have  seen  a  sleepless  being  in  his  animal 
being,  if  sleeplessness  was  a  cause  of  wonder  to 
him.  But  the  cause  of  his  pains  and  wonder 
both,  are  evident.  He  did  not  know  what 
sleep  philosophically,  or  in  reaUty,  meant.  He 
interpreted  it,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  as  the  complete  cessation  of  the  activity 
of  a  feature  of  one  personality  :  the  complete 
cessation  of  mind,  the  feature  of  an  animal ;  or 
which  is  the  same,  the  partial  suspension  of  one 
life  from  a  more  active  to  a  less  active  state ;  as 
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the  rest  of  a  part  of  a  being,  or  of  one  life,  and 
nothing  more.  And  although  he  strove  hard 
in  his  day  to  show  and  prove  that  mind  was 
not  any  part  of  the  visible  and  tangible  animal, 
against  the  materiahsts  of  the  day,  he  never 
saw  or  thought  that  mind  emanated  from  an- 
other being  than  the  animal.  He  interpreted 
it  as  the  pure  product,  or  the  feature,  of  an 
animal  alone.  And  however  well  he  may  have 
understood  the  phenomena,  called  collectively, 
mind,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  whence,  from 
which  mind  emanated.  He  never  knew  that  mind 
emanated  from  a  spirit  and  not  from  an  animal, 
however  much  it  may  be  the  partial  product  of 
an  animal  in  our  present  state.  His  writings 
will  substantiate  this  criticism.  We  may  add 
farther,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  man 
to  understand  mind  properly  until  he  knows 
that  it  emanates  from  a  spirit  and  not  from  an 
animal;  and  this  is  the  great  cause,  why  the 
science  of  mind  has  been  a  failure.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  mind  sleeps  or 
not,  or,  in  other  words,  ceases  to  be  active,  as 
it  manifests  itself  to  us,  because  the  mind  is 


only  the  expression  of  a  being,  and  not  a  being 
itself;  but  we  will  assure  any  person  that  the 
being,  a  spirit,  of  whom  mind  is  the  expression, 
never  sleeps  in  itself,  however  it  may  cease  to 
be  active,  as  it  manifests  itself  to  us  as  mind. 
Mind  is  not  the  co-relative  of  life  at  all,  but  of 
matter;    and  it  is,  therefore,  an  apparent  ab- 
surdity to  talk  of  its  sleeping.     It  is  possible, 
however,  that  a  spirit  expresses  itself  in  or  as 
mind,  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  asleep  as  well 
as  when  he  is  said  to  be  awake  ;  but  our  opinion 
is,  that  it  does  not,  however  dreams  may  make 
some  suppose  that  this  is  the  case.     We  rather 
think   that  dreaming  is  a  modification  of  the 
sleeping   and   the   waking   state ;    the   partial 
influence  of  the  spirit,  gradually  retiring  from, 
and  gradually  returning  back  into,  the  animal. 
We  doubt,  however,  we  must  remain  in  entire 
ignorance  how  a  spirit  lives,  when  it  abstracts 
itself  from  the  animal  as  in  what  is  called  sleep, 
seeing  that  men  are  ignorant  of  its  very  ex- 
istence, when  it  is  living  actively,  as  displayed 
in  mind ;  and  this  will  be  made  more  obvious 
as  we  advance. 
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Perhaps  some  may  say  that  they  do  not  know 
or  understand  what  we  mean  by  a  spirit 
influencing  an  animal,  or  how  a  spirit  can  in- 
fluence or  communicate  with  an  animal.  Here 
is  an  illustration  which  may  help  them  to 
comprehend  our  meaning.  One  of  my  little 
boys  is  singing  away  at  a  song  as  free  from 
any  restraint  or  influence  of  mine,  as  perfectly 
free  and  innocent  in  and  of  himself,  as  a  robin 
in  a  bush.  I  am  annoyed,  not  at  his  happy, 
unconscious,  and  innocent  independence,  but 
at  his  interrupting  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties.  I  do  not  go  near  him,  or  touch  him 
with  hand  or  foot,  but  I  simply  say — '  Stop 
your  song.  Walk  to  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  remain  there,  till  I  tell  you  to  go  back  to 
your  seat.'  He  obeys  all.  Wlio  is  the  real 
agent  in  this  httle  drama  ?  Not  the  little  in- 
nocent singer  ;  for  he  would  never  perform  or 
go  through  such  a  scene  of  himself.  From 
whence  does  the  influence  emanate  that  makes 
him  obey  and  perform  all  ?  Certainly  not  in, 
or  from,  him  ;  and  yet  the  fulfilment  or  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  was  performed  by  him ;  for 
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I  went  not  and  stopped  his  mouth  with  physical 
force ;  neither  did  I  hft  him  ofi*  his  seat,  nor 
make  him  stand  erect  with  hand  or  lever ;  nor 
work  his  feet  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  nor 
make  him  stand  there  for  five  minutes.  I,  as 
animal,  or  in  animal  fashion,  did  neither;  but 
I,  as  spirit,  threw  my  influence  into  him,  and 
made  him  perform  all  these,  I  would  say, 
miraculous  operations,  without  visibly  touching 
him.  Whenever  he  returned  to  his  seat,  my 
influence  was  withdrawn  from  him,  but  not  till 
then  ;  for  I  am  certain  that  he  would  not  have 
staid  where  he  was  sent  for  one  minute,  if 
my  influence  had  been  withdrawn  from  him, 
or  if  left  to  his  own  will.  However,  I  soon 
knew  that  my  influence  was  withdrawn  from 
him  then,  for,  in  a  few  minutes  after  returning 
to  his  seat,  he  resumes  his  song,  so  perfectly 
is  he  himself  again!  Well,  is  this  spiritual 
influence,  or  the  influence  of  matter,  that  has 
been  illustrated  ?  If  it  is  not  spiritual  influence 
purely,  it  illustrates  how  spiritual  influence  may 
be  exerted  upon  an  animal. 

But  we  said  that  we  were  to  look  as  nearly 
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as  possible  to  the  spirit,  by  isolating  it  as  mucli 
as  possible  from  the  animal  as  we  did  by  iso- 
lating the  animal  from  the  spirit,  as  seen,  in 
what  is  called  sleep. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  often  lay  as  a 
dead  man,  devising  schemes  to  dethrone  and 
upraise  kings,  to  strike  terror  and  astonish- 
ment into  the  minds  of  a  whole  created  race, 
and  to  conquer  and  subdue  a  world,  was  it  a 
spirit  or  an  animal  that  was  at  work?  His 
animal  being,  of  which  he  was  then  almost  as 
unconscious  as  when  asleep,  was  not  thus,  or 
when  fully  under  his  spiritural  inspiration  in 
physical  action,  equal  to  that  of  one  of  his 
soldiers ;  but  the  spirit,  that  dictated  to  that 
animal  being,  was,  for  a  time,  too  much  for  the 
united  energies  of  a  civilised  world.  It  was 
this  spirit  that  made  kings  and  their  peoples 
tremble,  and  made  the  nations  of  the  earth  wax 
pale  at  the  sound  of  his  name.  Still  as  death, 
or  as  in  the  most  profound  sleep,  his  eye  saw 
not,  and  his  ear  heard  not,  and  his  whole  form 
lay  as  a  lump  of  animate  clay ;  but  in  this  in- 
scrutable stillness  and  sleep,  there  was  an  awful 
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being  at  work.  The  animal  was  not  at  work. 
The  animal  was  not  working  intelligently.  It 
was  simply  hving,  and,  as  it  were,  intelligently 
communicated  with,  under  a  process  of  inspi- 
ration, Hstening  to,  or  receiving,  the  mandates 
of  its  sovereign,  which  might  have  to  be 
executed,  days,  months,  ay,  years  hence.  These 
were  the  sleeps  that  the  world  had  to  dread ; 
for  behind  this  inscrutable  calm,  the  dreadful 
being  was  at  work.  The  world  had  not  much 
to  fear  of  the  acting  little  animal  of  five  feet 
five  inches !  The  power,  the  dreadful  power, 
lay  in  the  matchless  and  mighty  spirit.  No 
wonder  that  rude  men  and  savage  men  looked 
upon  him  as  a  god,  or  some  supernatural  being, 
and  personified  the  dread  of  his  name,  as  a 
spirit  who  walked  the  earth,  and  struck  terror 
or  joy  into  the  bosoms  of  the  sons  of  men !  In 
all  this,  they  only  did  what  was  true. 

And  how  many  such  pictures  of  mighty 
spirits,  in  every  phase  of  human  greatness, 
can  we  not  call  up  on  a  moment's  reflection  ? 
To  repeat  names  would  be  an  endless  task. 
And  we  have  selected  Bonaparte's  name,  be- 
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cause  influence  of  might  like  his,  is  not  only 
known,  but  is  even  felt  by  men,  sooner  and 
more  easily  than  the  influence  of  any  other 
greatness  and  might. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  although  we 
should  picture  the  might  of  all  the  great  names 
that  the  world  has  on  record,  that  this  acro-re- 
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gate  picture  of  recorded  might  would  only  be 
an  infinitesimal  fragment  of  what  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  mind,  by  the 
multitudinous  generations  of  men.  Of  that  ex- 
pression of  spirit  which  died  in  the  immaterial 
expression,  mind,  the  world  has  no  record, 
being  never  embalmed  in  the  durable  elements 
of  matter,  from  which  it  would  be  everlastingly 
irrevocable.  The  mighty  men  of  earth  are  only 
those  who  have  embalmed  their  spirits  in  its 
elements.  There  may  have  been  mightier  men  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  the  mighty  men  of 
earth,  because  they  stopped  short  of  expression 
in  earth's  elements.  Therefore  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  is  a  midity  dead  world  of 
the  being  of  man  of  which  this  earth  knows 
nothing;  a  far  mightier  dead  world  than  that 
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which  is  on  record;  a  mighty  dead  world  of 
mind,  that  never  reached  the  elements  of  ex- 
ternal matter ;  a  mighty  dead  world,  the  direct 
and  unceasing  product  of  man's  spirit ;  a  mighty 
dead  world  of  the  unrealised  aspirations,  of  the 
unspoken  prayers,  of  the  inward  conflicts,  and 
of  the  unseen  tears  of  the  spirit  of  man ;  a 
mighty  dead  world  on  which  the  sagest  and 
keenest  of  mortal  eyes  cannot  look,  and  which 
the  most  cunning  hands  cannot  touch,  and  from 
whose  ethereal  layers  and  strata  the  sound  of 
no  antiquarian  axe  or  pick  shall  ever  be  heard 
by  the  most  deHcate  and  curiously  formed  ear, 
and  all  simply  because  this  is  a  world  that 
never  came  within  the  province  of  matter :  a 
world  that  was  only  embalmed  in  mind,  the 
fundamental  element  of  expression,  the  element 
of  expression  of  spirit. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion  on  this  head,  a  com- 
plete pictui-e  of  the  workings  of  the  spirit,  in 
and  of  itself,  and  isolated  from  the  animal  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  seen  and  followed  by  the 
world,  may  be  seen,  in  the  man  rapt  in  pro- 
found thought,  absent  man,  when  the  animal 
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is  not  acting,  but  simply  living.  When  the 
spirit  is  isolated  in  profound  thought,  the 
animal  does  not  see,  nor  hear,  &c.,  although  the 
eye  may  be  open  as  well  as  the  ear,  showing 
that  our  doctrine  of  sleep  is  correct,  and  that 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  the 
man-animal  does  not  know  of  existence  ;  shows 
that  there  are  two  beings :  shows  that  the  know- 
ing being  is  not  the  animal :  shows  that  by  an 
illusion  of  connection,  called  waking ^  the  spirit 
is  conscious  when  working  with  and  through 
the  animal,  as  in  seeing,  &c.,  but  far  more  con- 
scious, when  in  a  state  of  abstraction  from  the 
animal,  w^hen  the  animal  does  not  see  or  hear, 
&c.  This  illusion  of  connection  between  the 
spirit  and  the  animal  in  what  is  called  the 
waking  state  may  be  thus  explained.  Between 
these  two  beings  there  is  no  more  absolute  con- 
nection in  the  state  called  waking  than  there 
is  in  the  state  called  sleeping.  The  supposed 
connection  between  them  in  the  waking  state 
is  simply  an  illusion.  Although  the  assertion 
may  appear  paradoxical,  we  have  more  con- 
nection  with    the   without   (animal  included). 
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when  we  are  said  to  be  asleep,  than  when  we 
are  said  to  be  awake ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  without  is  then  within  us,  and  not  ex- 
tended. Eelatively  to  us,  there  may  appear 
to  be  more  connection  between  them  in  the 
waking  state  than  there  is  in  the  sleeping  state, 
and  for  the  following  obvious  reasons.  When 
we  are  born,  we  have  the  latent  capacity  of 
throwing  out  the  universe  before  us,  and  every 
time  we  wake,  we  do  throw  it  out  before  us,  as 
being  the  reflection  of  ourselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  take  up  the  animal,  which  is  that 
part  of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  more 
intimately  connected.  We  cannot  from  our 
constitution  not  do  this,  or  make  it  to  be  other- 
wise, because,  indeed,  the  whole  external  is 
only  ourselves  in  extension.  This  throwing 
out  of  the  universe  with  the  taking  up  of  the 
animal  is  the  first  and  primary  condition  of 
personal  existence.  It  is  also  the  condition  of 
the  waking  of  the  spirit,  or,  speaking  philo- 
sophically, is  the  condition  of  the  acting  of  the 
spirit,  as  distinguished  from  that  state  (called 
sleep)  in  which  we  do  not  know  how  it  passes 
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ts  time,  and  that  for  the  most  obvious  rea- 
sons, because  the  extending  of  ourselves  is  the 
radical  condition  of  the  knowledge  of  our  per- 
sonal existence  in  any  mode,  and  because,  if 
men,  even  when  awake,  do  not  know  of  the 
very  existence  of  themselves  as  spirits,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  can  know  how  they  (as  spirits) 
pass  their  time  when  asleep !  But  although 
this  expansion,  or  extension,  or  throwing  out 
of  ourselves  into  or  as  the  without,  be  the 
primary  condition  of  personal  existence,  and 
also  the  condition  of  every  waking^  it  is  not  a 
condition  of  our  existence  that  the  totality,  that 
is  possible  to  us  of  the  without,  is  always  and 
of  necessity  wholly  expanded  before  us.  We 
can  contract  and  enlarge  ourselves  at  pleasure  ; 
and,  excluding  the  rest,  we  can  fix  on  any  one 
point  of  ourselves  in  extension,  and  can  thus 
pry  into  its  nature.  We  can  at  pleasure  enlarge 
ourselves  to  the  totahty  without  that  is  possible 
to  us,  and  can  contract  ourselves  entirely  when 
we  have  realised  absolute  existence  ;  these  are 
our  limits.  Most  men  can  contract  themselves 
as  the  purely  external.     Many  men  can  con- 
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tract  themselves,  both  as  the  purely  external 
and  as  the  animal.  And  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  contract  themselves  as  the  external,  as  the 
animal,  and  as  mind.  As  this  language,  how- 
ever, may  be  unintelligible,  although  it  is  both 
philosophical  and  true,  we  shall  express  our- 
selves in  other  more  intelligible  and  common 
phraseology.  It  will  likely  be  said  that  we  do 
not  fold  up  the  external  or  the  animal.  We 
do  fold  them  up  however  ;  but  they  remain  to 
them  who  remain,  because  they  are  common 
property  as  well  as  individual.  But  in  common 
language,  most  men  can  withdraw  themselves, 
be  absent,  from  the  external.  Many  men  can 
withdraw  themselves,  be  absent,  from  the  ex- 
ternal and  from  the  animal.  And  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  withdraw  themselves,  be  absent, 
from  mind.  The  two  former  statements  are 
unquestionable ;  the  latter  can  only  be  known 
when  we  have  realised  our  absolute  existence. 
But  strange  to  say,  illusion,  once  it  possesses 
anyone,  is  more  than  a  match  for  unquestion- 
able facts.  This  primary  and  almost  not- to- 
be-eradicated  illusion   of  connection  with  the 
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animal,  as  the  condition  of  personal  existence, 
and  of  what  is  called  every  waking  of  the 
spirit,  prevails  over  even  unquestionable  facts 
and  men's  better  judgments  ;  for  to  men  who 
are  capable  of  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
animal,  and  who  know  that  the  animal,  here  at 
least,  does  not  only  not  know,  but  who  also 
know  that  they,  the  knowers,  do  not  even  know 
of  the  animal  in  this  state  of  abstraction,  this 
ever-ready  and  strong-asserting  and  primary 
illusion  of  identity  with  the  animal  does  (when 
such  men  come  to  themselves,  as  we  say)  for 
ever  present  itself,  in  defiance  of  our  better 
knowledge  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  animal 
in  this  absent  or  rapt  state.  When  a  man  is 
in  profound  thought,  it  is  not  alone  that  the 
animal  does  not  know  (for  the  animal  never 
knows),  but  he  himself,  a  spirit,  does  not  know 
of  the  animal  and  far  less  of  the  purely  ex- 
ternal. But  although  the  animal  does  not 
know,  or  even  he  himself  know  of  the  animal, 
does  he  himself,  a  spirit,  for  all  this,  not  know  ? 
Is  he  not  conscious?  So  far  is  this  not  the 
case,  that  he  is  never  so  knowing  or  so  con- 
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scions.  So  here,  as  in  sleep,  the  external  and 
the  animal  are  both  contracted,  or,  in  other 
language,  we  are  absent  from  the  external  and 
the  animal  as  we  are  in  sleep ;  and  the  con- 
nection of  identification  is  brought  about  by  a 
mere  illusion  inherited  almost  from  our  birth  ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  ourselves  here 
and  in  sleep,  is  that  here  we  are  acting^  and  in 
sleep  likely  living.  Our  very  talking,  however, 
of  the  animal,  or  of  anything  external,  as  a 
person  (but  for  the  sake  of  convenience)  in- 
dependent of  our  spirits,  is  not  much  less  absurd 
than  speaking  of  a  locomotive  engine  as  a 
person  apart  from  the  personal  intelligence 
that  constructed  it  or  who  may  be  guiding  it. 
The  only  created  person  is  the  spirit  of  man,  of 
whom  the  universe,  animal  and  all,  is  the  simple 
reflection. 

But  we  shall,  now,  in  brief,  show  when  spirit 
and  animal  act  conjointly.  When  a  man  sees, 
hears,  walks,  eats,  talks,  works,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  animal  is  seen  in  any  form 
acting  intelligently,  then  animal  and  spirit 
are   acting  conjointly ;    and   no   one   can  say 
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how  much  is  done  by  the  one  and  how  much 
by  the  other.  Seeing,  hearing,  and  every 
intelhgent  act  of  the  animal,  are  all  modi- 
fications of  the  action  of  the  spirit  and  the 
animal  simultaneously,  at  least  simultaneously 
to  us  ;  but  we  do  not  affirm  that  the  action  is 
simultaneously  done  in  reality.  Whether  the 
action  of  each  be  consecutive  or  simultaneous  in 
reality,  we  can  never  ascertain  by  observation 
or  experience.  Whether  seeing  be  a  pure 
modification  of  the  action  of  two  agents,  or  a 
consecutive  act  of  a  secondary  agent,  conse- 
quent, from  the  influence  of  a  primary  agent, 
no  one,  we  say,  can  ever  know  by  experience 
or  observation.  All  the  intelligent  actings  of 
the  animal  and  the  spirit  conjointly,  such  as 
seeing,  &c.,  are  as  one  act  to  us,  so  intimately 
are  they  linked  together,  and  so  simultaneously 
do  they  take  place ;  and  since  they  are  one  act 
to  us,  it  would  be  foolishness  to  talk  of  them  as 
being  otherwise,  however  they  might  be  so  in 
reality.  Need  we  wonder  that  we  cannot  say 
how  much  seeing  is  the  result  of  animal  and 
how   much   of  spirit?     We  have   no   reason. 
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We  will  defy  any  man,  in  any  one  case,  even 
in  external  things,  where  two  agents  are  acting 
conjointly,  to  ascertain  how  much  is  done  by 
the  one,  and  how  much  by  the  other.     This, 
perhaps,  has  never  been  thought  upon  ;  but  it 
is   a  fact.     Will  any  one  tell   us   how  much, 
precisely,  seeing  is  dependent  on  light,  and  how 
much  upon  the   agent  that  sees?     Here  is  a 
stone.     It  has  to  be  turned.    One  man  tries  it : 
he   cannot   turn    it.      Another   man   tries   it: 
neither  can  he  turn  it.     They  both  try  to  turn 
it  together  ;  and  they  thus  accomplish  the  task 
easily.     Can  any  man  tell  how  much  was  done 
by  the  one  and  how  much  by  the  other  ?     We 
defy  any  man  to   ascertain  this  simple  know- 
ledge,  by  any   analysis,   criterion,  or  process 
that  man  can  devise.     All  we    know  is,  that 
either   of    them   could  not    perform  the   task 
singly,  but  they   easily   performed   it  jointly. 
It  is  the  same  with  seeing  and  such  like.     We 
know  that  animal  could  never  see  without  the 
influence  of  spirit;  and  we  know  that  spirit 
cannot  see  sensibly  without  the  aid  of  animal. 
They  both  easily  accomplish  the  task.     But  no 
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one  can  ever  say  how  much  is  accompHshed  by 
the  one,  and  how  much  by  the  other  in  the 
act ;    neither   how    precisely   the   act  is    per- 
formed.   Here,  then,  is  a  picture  of  the  spirit  and 
the  animal  acting  conjointly,  in,  what  we  call, 
every   intelhgent    act    of    the    animal.      Pure 
animal  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor  perform 
one  intelligent  act,  when  the  spirit  is  rapt  in 
profound  thought,  when  it  is  engaged  in  and  of 
itself,  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  absent.     The 
eye  may  be  open,  but  it  does  not  see.     The 
ear  may  be  struck  by  a  vibration  of  air  (sound), 
but  it  does  not  hear.     There  is  no  doubt  but 
in  this  state  of  spiritual  absorption  and  concen- 
tration, the  open   eye   and   ear   are   affected. 
Light  must  affect  the  eye,  and  the  sound  of  a 
torrent  must  affect  the  ear,  must  strike  it  at  the 
very  least ;  but  this  affection,  in  either  case, 
does  not  amount  to  seeing  or  hearing ;  for  we 
are  conscious  that  we  saw  not;  but  were  we 
for  all  that  not  conscious?     The  truth  is,  we 
were  too    conscious;    showing  that   conscious- 
ness is  not  of  the  animal ;  but,  nevertheless, 
that  we  may  be  conscious  that  we  know  the 


animal,  when  we  like.  And  whatever  ano- 
malies of  intelligent  acts  of  (or  rather  by) 
animal  may  be  performed  mechanically  in  this 
rapt  state,  &c.,  this  too  conscious  state  of  the 
spirit  in  action,  with  the  entire  unconscious- 
ness, or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  of  the 
animal,  such  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  eating  his 
dinner,  or  a  man  winding  his  watch,  the  rule 
is,  that  the  animal  can  perform  no  intelligent 
act.     Then, 

The  pure  isolated  animal  is  seen  in  the  man 
said  to  be  asleep ; 

The  animal  and  spirit  are  seen  acting  con- 
jointly, when  the  animal  is  said  to  be  seeing, 
hearing,  or  performing  any  intelligent  act,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  animal  and  spirit  are  acting 
conjointly  in  external  perception  and  in  intel- 
ligent action ;  and 

Spiritual  action  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  spirit 
itself  in  pure  Imagination  and  Consciousness 
(the  former  including  Memory  and  Creation, 
under  all  their  modifications,  admixtures,  and 
combinations,  such  as  Eeasoning,  Comparing, 
Scheming,  Inventing,  Judging,  &c.  &c.)  when 
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a  man   is   thinking    moderately    or   intensely, 
superficially  or  profoundly,   intermittingly   or 

raptly. 

Pure  isolated  spirit  is  not,  or  cannot  ever  be, 
seen,  for  obvious  reasons ;  because,  as  we  have 
said  already,  we  cannot  see  ourselves;  and 
because  this  impotence,  and  delicate  and  inse- 
parable tie  to  the  animal  makes  us  suppose  to 
be  of  the  external  world  of  which  we  are  not, 
rather  than  of  the  spiritual  world  of  which  we 
are,  and  all  for  the  most  natural  and  wise  ends. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  although  we  say 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  spirit,  that  this 
does  not  imply  that  our  spirit  cannot  be  realised 
as  a  personal  existence.  But  all  that  can  be 
realised  and  proved  regarding  spirit,  is,  that 
it  exists,  and  can  be  known  to  have  existence  as 
a  being  of  whom  we  do  not  or  cannot,  in  our 
present  state,  see  anything  in  rounded  personal 
relief. 

So,  an  accurate  examination  of  beings  in 
external  nature  demonstrates  the  proposition 
(which  the  most  acute  and  profound  examina- 
tion of  external  nature  could  never  evoke,  or 


make  us  even  dream  of  as  a  proposition)  that 
we,  the  knowers,  exist  in  rounded  personal 
relief  and  know  it  not,  but  can  know  it.  This 
proposition  is  evoked  alone  by  the  most  rigid 
examination  and  following  up  of  mind  to  its 
primary  and  ultimate  source.  We  then  pause 
in  astonishment  at  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
discoveries,  and  ask  ourselves,  if  the  scale  of 
being  in  the  universe,  so  much  of  it  as  is  known 
to  us,  will  demonstrate  and  substantiate  the 
truth  of  the  proposition.  We  retrace  our  steps  ; 
and  the  teaching  of  nature  through  all  the 
scale  of  being  from  the  lowest  that  we  know, 
up  to  the  highest  next  to  ourselves,  is,  that  not 
only  do  they  not  know  that  they  exist,  but  that 
the  great  majority  of  being  does  not  know  at 
all,  and  that  all  beings,^  who  know,  beneath 
man,  cannot  know  that  they  exist,  and  that  the 
first  creatures  in  the  scale  of  being  to  whom 
this  knowledge  is  possible  are  ourselves,  spirits, 
now  moulding  in  the  world  of  spirits.     And  in 

*  The  being-s  called  the  lower  animals  do  know  of  their  ex- 
istence as  animals  as  well  as  man;  but  they  camiot  redeem 
themselves  from  the  illusion  of  identification  with  the  animal, 
as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  do. 
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order  to  be  fully  understood,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  isolate,  or  mark  out,  the  We,  Our- 
selves, as  much  as  possible,  by  pointing  to  the 
pure  isolated  animal,  what  we  are  not,  but 
suppose  that  we  are;  by  showing  the  animal 
and  spirit  acting  conjointly,  or  the  animal  act- 
ing, when  inspired  with,  or  with  the  influence 
of,  the  spirit ;  and  by  showing  the  working  of 
the  spirit,  when  the  animal  is  at  rest  from  action 
and  is  simply  living,  almost  as  isolated  and 
impotent  as  when  said  to  be  asleep,  when  we, 
the  knowers,  are  rapt  in  profound  thought. 

A  very  nice  and  difficult  question  here  pre- 
sents itself  Wherein  do  Imagination  and  Con- 
sciousness, the  features  (to  men  who  have  not 
realised  their  absolute  existence)  of  the  unity, 
called  mind,  consist  ?  Are  they  of  the  animal, 
or  of  the  spirit,  or  of  both  ?  may  be  asked. 
After  all  that  we  have  said,  the  question  cannot 
be,  from  which  of  these  beings  does  mind 
emanate?  The  eternally  co-existent  duaUty 
of  features,  Imagination  and  Consciousness, 
called  together,  as  unity.  Mind,  emanate  from 
a   spirit.     Of  this  we   are   certain.      Yet  the 
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question  may  fairly  be  asked,  is  mind  an  ele- 
ment of  animal,  or  of  spirit,  or  of  both?  Or, 
in  other  words,  are  Imagination  and  Consci- 
ousness, (the  constituent  elements  of  mind),  of 
animal,  or  of  spirit,  or  of  both  ?  Mind  is  not 
of  pure  animal  elements.  This  is  most  certain. 
This  is  so  plain  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
prove  that  it  is  not,  because  we  would  be  con- 
scious when  we  are  said  to  be  asleep  if  mind 
were  purely  animal  elements  ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  animal  never  sleeps  or  rests  in  and  of 
itself  as  an  animal,  and  can  never  do  such. 
And,  we  repeat  again,  if  this  is  not  animal  life, 
seen  in  what  is  called  sleep,  what  life  is  it? 
It  is  some  life  ;  and  some  sleepless  life  too ; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  life 
is  it,  if  it  is  not  animal  life  ?  Mind,  therefore, 
is  not  pure  animal  element,  nor  is  it  the  pure 
product  of  animal,  nor  does  it  emanate  from 
animal ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are 
certain  that  mind  apparently  has  to  do  with 
animal,  and  invariably  so  to  us,  because  mind 
never  manifests  itself  to  us  but  in  connec- 
tion, as  it  were,  with  the  animal.     Spirit  does 
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not  manifest  itself  to  us,  as  mind,  when  iso- 
lated from  the  animal,  in  what  is  called  sleep, 
when  the  existent  animal  is  simply  living  and 
in  its  own  natural  state  ;  and  this  makes  us 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  mind  is,  at 
the  very  least,  manifested  to  zis  by  illusory 
connection  with  the  animal,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Whether  a  spirit  can  embody  itself 
in  immateriahty  without  any  connection  with 
the  animal  (which  was  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
enicrma;  but  in  the  words — 'Does  mind  ever 
sleep  ? ')  is  a  very  different  question,  with  which 
in  the  meantime  we  have  nothing  to  do.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  this. 
We  shall  therefore  here  examine  the  feature, 
Imagination,  or  Immateriality.  Well,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  element,  immateriality,  is, 
nor  of  what  is  it  the  product.  We  all  simply 
know  that  it  exists  (having  received  form)  as 
an  Imagination ;  and  which  Imagination  means 
the  same  thing,  as  Locke's  Idea.  We  do  not 
positively  know  whether  immateriality,  wherein 
a  spirit  expresses  itself,  is  animal  element  or 
not ;  nor  do  we  positively  know  whether  im- 
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materiality  may  be  an  element  begotten  by  the 
embrace  of  a  spirit  and  an  animal,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  ;^  nor  do  we  know  whether 
immateriahty  may  be   an  element  existent  as 

»  We  are  pretty  certain,  however,  that  it  is  neither  of  these, 
from  the  reaaons  given  already  as  to  the  illusion  of  connection 
with  the  animal,  and  from  the  more  cogent  reason  that  a  fact 
of  internal  consciousness,  on  a  question  of  this  nature  at  least, 
is  a  greater  testimony  of  the  truth  of  anything  than  is  any 
external    observation.      Naturalists  who  experiment  on   the 
lower  animals,  speak  of  the  visible  brain-movements  as  the 
cause  of  thought— ay  !  as  thought  itself.     How  do  they  know 
that  these  visible  movements  of  the  brain  are  thoughts  or  the 
cause  of  thoughts  ?     Did  they  see  the  thoughts  or'' the  causes 
of  thoughts  connected  with  these  movements  of  the  brain  ? 
We  are  very  much  afraid  that  they  did  not.    This  shows,  how- 
ever, how  even  materialists  can  make  assumptions  as  well  as 
metaphysicians ;  for  here  is  as  neat  and  round  an  assumption 
as  ever  was  made.     They  might  with  equal  certainty  talk  of 
the  visible  movements  of  the  blood  as  being  thought,  or  the 
cause  of  thought.     We  ask  any  reasonable  being,  whether  is 
the  fact  that  we,  in  rapt  thought,  are  not  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  animal,  or  the  fact  that  naturalists  observe 
molecular  movements  of  brain,  the  better  testimony  to  prove 
whether  we  have  connection  or  not  with  the  animal  in  the 
process  of  thinking  ?    We  leave  it  with  men  to  decide.    That 
these  molecular  movements  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  brain  may 
be  the  secondary  cause  of  external  perception  and  intelligent 
action  through  the  animal,  is  a  very  different  question ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  and  the 
intelligent  action  of  the  animal  are  brought  about  by  these 
secondary  means.    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  thinking 
and  eater?ialpercejjtioti  are  two  very  distinct  things. 
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matter  for  the  expression  of  the  spirit,  as  matter 
is  used  for  the  expression  of  life ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  immateriahty  may  be  an  element 
of  spirit  itself,  at  command  always  for  its 
expressions.  All  we  know,  and  of  which 
we  are  certain,  is  that  it  is  the  spirit's  ele- 
ment of  expression.  And  we  need  not  wonder 
at  this  our  ignorance  of  what  is  called  Im- 
materiahty. Does  anyone  know  of  the  pro- 
cess how  matter  is  begotten,  or  what  are  its 
essential  elements  ?  He  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  other.  All  men  are 
certain  of  the  existence  of  both  ;  and  this  is  all 
they  know  about  the  one  or  the  other.  We 
are  certain  they  are  both  begotten  by  the  spirit 
of  man,  but  how  exactly,  and  what  are  they 
essentially,  we  know  nothing.  Then,  we  are 
certain,  that,  in  our  present  state,  we  are  not 
conscious  that  the  spirit  expresses  itself  in  this 
immateriality  (acts,  has  ideas,  thoughts)  when 
isolated  entirely  from  the  animal,  when  the 
animal  is  said  to  be  asleep.  If  we  were  con- 
scious of  this  power  of  expression  in  immate- 
riahty,  when    isolated  from   the    animal,   we 
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would  be  detached  from  the  world  of  sense 
altogether;  and  this  can  take  place  only  at 
death,  when  there  is  a  complete  separation 
between  spirit  and  animal.  This,  as  we  have 
mentioned  already,  is  the  nice  link  and  indis- 
soluble tie  in  this  present  state  between  the 
animal  and  the  spirit,  that  the  spirit  cannot 
embody  itself  without  apparent  connection  with 
the  animal,  or,  at  the  very  least,  that  it  cannot 
be  conscious  of  this  embodiment.  When  a  man 
is  in  profound  thought,  the  animal  is  almost 
the  same  as  when  asleep ;  but  it  is  not  wholly 
so.  There  is  not  so  complete  isolation  of  the 
animal  and  the  spirit  in  rapt  thought  as  there 
is  in  sleep;  and  this  is  the  tie  of  unity  in 
our  present  state,  between  the  two,  namely, 
that  the  spirit  cannot  express  itself  consciously 
but  in  apparent  connection  with  the  animal. 
Mind,  then,  is  the  external  and  internal  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit ;  and  it  consists  of  two 
features.  Imagination  and  Consciousness,  which 
are  inseparable,  and  occur  or  manifest  them- 
selves for  ever  simultaneously.  Imagination  is 
the  immaterial  element  of  expression,  wherein 
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the  spirit  embodies,  clothes,  or  expresses  itself; 
and  Consciousness   is  the   internal  reaction  of 
this  expression,  upon  the  spirit  itself;  just  like 
an  explosion  of  electricity  (positive  and  nega- 
tive) both   giving  and  receiving   at  the  same 
time;    or  like  anything  else  in  the  universe 
which  cannot  give  without  receiving.  The  spirit 
gives  the   form  out  of  the  unseen  and  unex- 
pressed, but   requires  elements  for  expression 
that  it  may  be  seen  even  by  itself.     Immateri- 
ality, whichever  way  it  is  begotten,  is  the  spirit's 
element  for  expression.     Spirit  receives  on  ac- 
count of  its  giving  of  form,  a  shock  or  reaction, 
consciousness  ;  and  immateriahty  receives  form 
in  having  furnished  the    elements.     Let  it  be 
observed  that,  though  we  are  compelled  from 
ignorance  of  what,  and  what,  immateriality  is, 
to  speak  of  it  here  as  a  being,  we  by  no  means 
look   upon   or  signify  that  it  is  a  being  like 
animal  or  spirit,  but  as  an  inanimate  substance  or 
element  that  symbolises,  and  is  symbohsed  by, 
matter,  however  it  is  existent  or  begotten  in 
detail.     Immateriahty,  then,  is  only  an  element 
for  expression.     It  has  not  the  form  (an  Ima- 
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gination),  but  receives  the  form  from  spirit.    On 
the  other  hand,  a  spirit  could  not  express  itself, 
or,  in  other  words,  show  the  form,  without  the 
element  of  expression,  which  is  Immateriality. 
So  mind  emanates  purely  from  a  spirit ;  but  it 
is  also  the  product  of  the  spirit  and  of  some- 
thing else  than  the  spirit,  which  we  know  as 
immateriality.      We    cannot    affirm    certainly 
what  this  immateriality  is  ;  but  we  are  certain 
that  expression    of   spkit  is    apparently    de- 
pendent upon   animal  in  our  present  state  of 
existence,  whether  this  immateriahty  be  animal 
element  or   not;    and   this  apparent   depend- 
ency is  the  nice  tie  or   hnk  between   them. 
Immateriality,  the  element  wherein  spirit  ex- 
presses itself,   is  called  Imagination,  when    it 
has   received  form   from  the  spirit;   and  this 
Imagination  is   one  of  the   two   eternally  co- 
existent features  of  mind ;   and  Consciousness, 
the  reaction  of  this  expression  of  spirit  upon 
itself,  is  the  other.    Without  these  two  features, 
mind  cannot   exist,   and  far  less  exhibit  any 
faculty,  or  speciahty  of  action  or  modification 
of  state.     Every  appearance   of  the  very  ex- 
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istence  of  mind,  is,  inseparably  and  eternally, 
a  simultaneous  flash  of  Imagination  and  Con- 
sciousness; and  the  speciaUties  of  these  ap- 
pearances are  called  the  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  modifications  of  the  states,  during  or 
in  these  appearances,  are  called  the  capacities 
of  the  mind.  This  is  in  the  language  of  meta- 
physics ;  for  mind  is  not  a  being  ;  nor  is  it 
anything  but  the  name,  given  to  these  two 
features,  as  unity;  and  faculties  are  classifi- 
cations of  imaginations ;  and  capacities  are 
varieties  of  states  of  consciousness.  The  author 
of  all  this,  the  agent  from  whom  all  emanates, 
the  being  who  is  the  source  of  all,  is  the  spirit ; 
we,  the  knowers,  ourselves,  whom  we  can  never 
see  in  personal  relief  in  our  present  state,  but 
simply  know  that  we  exist.  Since  mind,  then, 
is  not  a  being,  but  only  a  name,  given  to  these 
features,  Imagination  and  Consciousness,  our 
proper  language  is,  that  the  Spirit  is  the  author 
and  primary  agent ;  Imagination  is  the  expres- 
sion or  embodiment  of  its  action  externally ; 
and  Consciousness  is  the  reaction  (consequent, 
from  the  external  expression,  or  embodiment, 
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or  Imagination)  upon  the  spirit  or  primary 
agent  itself.     This  is  the  order  of  the  action 
(simultaneously  and  for  ever  the  same)  from  the 
within  to  the  without  and  back  to  the  within  ; 
from  the  unseen  into  the  seen  and  back  upon 
the  unseen;    from  the  unexpressed   into    the 
expressed   and    back    upon   the   unexpressed. 
This   is  the  order  of  the  action  of  every  one 
spirit ;  and  it  is  the  order  of  action  in  Percep- 
tion, Memory,  and  Creation,  the   three  grand 
classifications  of  Imagination,  and,  consequently, 
in  all  the  admixtures  of  these,  such  as  reason- 
ing, comparing,  inventing,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  such  other  speciahties.     In  one  word, 
then,  mind  is  a  flash  of  Imagination  and  Con- 
sciousness, emanating  from  a  spirit ;  and  all  the 
powers    which    mind    exhibits    and    contains 
(speaking    metaphysically    but   not   correctly) 
appear  in  a  succession  of  flashes  of  Imagination 
and  Consciousness.     If  we  were  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, we  would  say,  all  the  powers  which  a 
spirit  exhibits  and  contains  appear  in  a  suc- 
cession of  flashes  of  Imagination  and  Conscious- 
ness ;  because  these  are  the  eternal  features  of 
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a  spirit  (called  together  mind)  wherein  all  its 
Faculties  and  Capacities  appear.  Without 
these  features,  mind  is  not  an  existent  thing; 
and  without  these  features,  a  spirit  does  not 
know  that  it  has  an  existence ;  that  is,  all  ordi- 
nary spirits,  until  tliey  come  to  know  that  their 
existence  is  behind  these  features.  What  we 
call  mind  is  only  the  self-visible  expression  and 
the  self-felt  perception  of  a  being  unseen,  un- 
expressed, without  form  to  us,  and  not  con- 
scious at  all  save  in  action,  and  even  then  not 
conscious  of  absolute  existence,  unless  to  him 
who  has  realised  that  he  is  greater  than  the 
universe,  in  as  much  as  it  is  simply  his  own 
creation.  When  this  being  is  simply  living  and 
not  acting,  it  not  only  has  no  knowledge  of  its 
own  existence,  but  it  is  not  conscious  at  all, 
and  it  is  to  itself  as  though  it  were  not.  All 
beings  or  existences,  in  the  external  world, 
exist,  and  are  never  conscious  at  all ;  beings,  in 
the  internal  world,  exist,  and  are  conscious,  in 
activity,  of  existence  extended  or  self-created ; 
but  only  the  spirit  of  man,  of  all  beings  who 
have  a  connection  within  the  confines  of  sense. 
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can  realise  absolute  existence  ;  and  from  this 
mysterious  being  comes  everything;  it  is  the 
author  and  originator  of  everything  finite  ;  it  is 

a  spirit. 

This  long  purely  metaphysical  digression  has 
been  entered  upon,  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  man 
is  not  conscious  at  all  but  in  apparent  connec- 
tion with  the  animal,  but  chiefly  to  show  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  ;  because  any- 
one but  a  superficial  examiner  of  nature  would 
never  wonder  at   this  Unk,  and  would   never 
expect  that  demonstration  of  spiritual  existence 
could,  in  our  present  state,  be  given  in  absolute 
relief  without  any  link  whatsoever,  the  same  as 
spirits  are  who  have  no  connection  with  sense. 
As  soon  might  one  expect  that  we  could  show 
the  animal  in  absolute  relief  from  the  surround- 
ing world  of  sense.    How  distinct  a  personality, 
in  the  external,  is  the  animal ;  and  yet  so  inti- 
mately is  it  bound  by  a  thousand  ties,  so  inti- 
mately is  it  the  external,  that,  if  but  one  of  the 
laws  of  external  existence  is  suspended  or  dis- 
arranged, this  bold  and  distinct  personality,  to 
vain  and  unthinking  man,  ceases  to  exist !     The 
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chain  of  existence  is  not  absolutely  but  rela- 
tively distinct ;  and  therefore  man  cannot  show 
what  is  not  true,  and  what  has  no  existence,  a 
being  absolutely  disthict ;  but  we  can  show  a 
being  so  distinct  and  so  absolute,  that  all  other 
created  existence  is  contained  in  it,  and  owes 
its  existence  to  it,  and  that  it  exists  above  and 
beyond  all  created  existence,  and  that  it  mo- 
mentarily absorbs  and  as  quickly  extends  all 
created  existence,  from  its  boundless  being ;  can 
show  in  a  word  that  it  exists  and  the  universe 
folded  up  within  it,  and  nothing  existent  save 
itself.  And  we  are  much  afraid  that  external 
existence  can  afford  but  a  poor  comparison  to 
distinctness  and  absolutism  like  this ;  and  that 
if  this  is  not  distinctness  and  absolutism,  it  is  so 
to  the  comprehension  of  man ;  that  is,  man  can- 
not reahse  more  absolute  existence;  although 
from  his  almost  complete  ignorance  of  this  his 
own  absolute  existence,  he  is  compelled  to 
infer  that  he  himself  exists  in  A  More  Absolute 
Existence  who  has  a  complete  knowledge  of 
Himself  and  of  all  existence.  So  we  need  not 
wonder  that  we  cannot  outrage  nature,  and  break 


our  own  creation  from  ourselves,  by  showing  the 
spirit  absolutely  distinct  from  the  animal  or  any 
of  external  nature ;  nor  need  we  wonder  that 
we  are  not  conscious  save  in  action,  seeing  that 
any  being  of  the  visible  world  cannot  be  con- 
scious at  all;  and  even  we,  spirits,  are  not 
conscious  in  repose,  in  inactivity,  as  we  simply 
live ;  but  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  existence 
that  momentarily  exists  and  nothing  else  save 
itself,  when  in  each  throb  of  hfe  the  universe 
is  inhaled  into  its  being,  and  it  is  the  sohtary 
'  I  am.'  While  we,  however,  have  connection 
within  the  world  of  sense,  this  tie,  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  be  conscious  save  in  ac- 
tivity, in  each  act  of  extension,  and  its  con- 
sequent results,  making  us  suppose  that  we, 
the  knowers,  are  of  the  external  world  of  which 
we  are  not,  rather  than  of  the  spiritual  world 
of  which  we,  the  knowers,  are,  but  think  we 
are  not,  will,  for  wise  and  benevolent  ends, 
ever  predominate,  until  we  are  wholly  detached 
from  sense  at  (what  is  called)  death.  But  it  is 
as  necessary  that  we  should  know  our  absolute 
existence  in  the  folded-up  and  solitary  '  I  am,' 
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as  know  our  relative  existence  in  the  extended 
universe — ay !  more  so  the  former,  to  any  being 
of  reflection  and  possessed  of  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibihty.  The  universe  is  only  our  partial 
and  fragmentary  existence  ;  our  folded-up  spirit 
is  the  sum-total  of  all  existence  to  us. 

But  may  not  Malebranche,  and  Emerson,  and 
thousands  of  others,  in  a  word,  all  spiritual 
pantheists,  be  right  after  all.^  Perhaps  our 
thoughts  may  come  directly  from  the  Deity ! 
We  shall  see.  All  pantheism,  material  as 
well  as  spiritual,  is  partially  true,  if  we  allow 
the  Deity  to  be  our  Author  and  Creator, 
as  Scriptures  say.  Paul  says,  'in  Him,  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Wliat 
a  pantheist !  Pantheism  is  partially  true,  you 
see.  But  Paul,  by  such  an  assertion,  never 
meant  to  deny  or  destroy  his  own  personality. 
Paul  or  any  other  sane  man  never  meant  by 
this  or  such  like  assertion,  that  God  was  the 
direct  Author  of  our  thoughts,  or  that  we,  as 
animals,  or  otherwise,  are  directly  and  imme- 
diately part  of  the  Unity  or  personality  called 
God,  as  Malebranche  and  all  pantheists,  ma- 


terial and  spiritual,  would  have  us  to  under- 
stand by  what  they  mean  by  pantheism. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  a  personality.  A 
personality  is  a  being  having  unity,  identity, 
and  individuahty ;  that  is,  a  being,  notwith- 
standing all  its  varieties  of  expression,  form,  or 
feature,  notwithstanding  all  its  modifications  of 
state,  who  is  one  and  not  many ;  a  being  who 
is  for  ever  the  same  being  and  not  a  new 
being ;  a  being  who  is  itself  and  not  another 
being  of  the  same  species  or  of  any  other 
species ;  a  being  whose  independency  is  in- 
conceivably more  prominent  than  its  depend- 
ency. 

Consciousness,  which  is  not  our  personality, 
is  the  indicator  of  our  personality.  Men  feel 
their  existence  in  activity ;  and  this  feeling  of 
existence  we  call  consciousness,  whether  con- 
sciousness be  identified  with  the  purely  ex- 
ternal, with  the  animal,  with  mind,  or  with  the 
absolute  spirit  of  man ;  for  it  is  identified  with 
all  these,  in  the  process  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, from  infancy  upwards.  Men  generally, 
however,  do   not   ever   identify   consciousness 
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with  their  spirits ;  in  other  words,  they  never 
can  reahse  absolute   existence,   because  they 
have  not  the  resolution  and  endurance  to  pro- 
secute its  search  with  sufficient  energy;  and 
between  the  identification  of  consciousness  with 
mind,  and  the  identification  of  it  with  spirit, 
there  is  such  an  ordeal  of  labour  and  darkness 
to  pass  through,  that  any  other  labour  in  the 
universe  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  it.     It  was  this  dreadful  fact  that  made 
Hume  assert  that  there  was  nothing   existent 
but   floating   ideas,   without   a  personality   or 
personalities,   and   made  Malebranche  and  all 
spiritual  pantheists   throw   their  ideas  into  or 
upon   the  Deity,  because  they  arrived  at  the 
ultimate  of  mind,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
vacancy  to  them,  because  they  arrived  at  the 
boundary  of  a  world,  where  there  was  such  an 
appalHng  precipice  as  never  was  looked  upon 
by  mortal  eye,  whose  depth  the  eye  could  not 
reach,   and  beyond   which   there   lay   such   a 
dreary   and    solitary   expanse   of  silence   and 
emptiness  that  the  creature  shuddered  at  the 
sight,   and  groaned  under  the  mystery  of  its 


own  existence,  because  from  this  unfathomable 
depth  and  dreary  and  solitary  expanse  of  silence 
and  emptiness  flashed  their  own  ideas  I  Hume 
fled  from  the  sight,  and  cried  out  to  the  world 
that  there  was  nothing  but  floating  ideas  in 
existence !  He  told  the  simple  truth,  and  no 
less  and  no  more  than  the  truth.  All  that  he 
told  was  the  rigid  truth  to  him,  Malebranche 
and  all  spiritual  pantheists  do  not  tell  the  truth, 
because  they  throw  these  unaccountable  ideas 
on  the  Deity,  which  is  a  conjecture,  and  not  a 
scientific  fact.  They  attach  conjecture  to  the 
end  of  science !  There  is  no  doctrine  like  this, 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error, 
and  where  the  composition  is  then  called  truth 
and  science  !  These  spiritual  pantheists,  there- 
fore, are  the  most  dangerous  teachers  in  the 
universe ;  for  we  ask  anyone  possessed  of  a 
spark  of  truth  and  reason,  what  doctrine  is  so 
dangerous  as  a  mixture  of  scientific  facts  with 
conjecture,  and  then  giving  the  whole  the  name 
of  science  and  truth  ?  And  yet  spiritual  pan- 
theists have  been  called  religious  and  reverent 
men;    and  he  who  told  the  simple  truth,  but 
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only  a  part  of  the  truth,  from  inability  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  has  been  called  the  wildest 
of  sceptics!  But  if  spiritual  pantheists  had 
examined  more  exactly,  beings  in  nature  below 
them,  they  would  only  have  wondered  that  they 
should  know  at  all,  that  is,  know  themselves 
in  expansion  and  action  as  mind,  animal,  ex- 
ternal nature,  seeing  that  the  great  universal 
law  is  that  no  external  being  can  know  at  all, 
and  never  would  have  wondered  that  they  did 
not  know,  without  any  effort,  of  their  spiritual, 
absolute,  and  personal  existence,  and  would  con- 
sequently have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  con- 
necting their  thoughts  directly  with  the  Deity, 
and  thus  making  of  themselves  complete  ma- 
chines. But  all  men  are  alike  in  this,  the  rude 
savao-e  as  well  as  the  most  civilised  man, 
namely,  that  all  are  alike  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  are  alike  conscious ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  men  is  in  what,  and 
of  what,  they  are  conscious,  which  is  a  mere 
matter  of  spiritual  development.  And  the 
order  of  the  development  of  this  consciousness 
is   something   as  follows.     Very  common  men 
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never  think  of  any  being  higher  in  the  scale 
of  existence  than  mere  animal.  More  highly 
developed  men  begin  to  know  that  mind  is 
something  which  is  not  altogether  animal. 
Most  metaphysicians  make  this  mind  either  a 
being,  or  a  phenomenon  resultant  from  animal. 
Some  rarely  gifted  men,  like  Hume,  and  all 
spiritual  pantheists  from  Malebranche  to  Emer- 
son, know  perfectly  well  that  this  mind  is  not 
only  not  animal,  nor  resultant  from  animal,  nor 
a  being,  but  a  something  which  is  the  result 
of  they  know  not  what ;  a  something  which 
comes  and  goes  into  existence  and  non-ex- 
istence, they  know  not  how,  nor  whence,  nor 
from  what.  That  this  is  true,  is  certified  by 
their  connecting  their  thoughts  immediately 
with  the  Deity ;  whereas  the  least  more  self- 
perception,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
natural  beings,  would  have  told  them  with  the 
most  certain  accuracy  that  this  something, 
mind,  was  the  expression  of  their  own  personal 
mysterious  being.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
men  are  alik^  conscious  of  this  expression, 
mind.     The   only  difference  possible  between 
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men,  is,  that  one  may  know  what  this  expres- 
sion is  ;  whereas  another  may  know  nothing 
about  it :  the  one  may  know  that  he  exists;  the 
other  during  his  hfetime  may  not  know  that  he 
exists.  And  this  knowledge,  which  will  make 
a  great  difference  between  men,  results  from 
the  realisation  of  absolute  personal  existence. 
And  consciousness  is  the  reaction  of  this  ex- 
pression upon  the  being,  a  spirit,  that  ex- 
presses. Consciousness  is  not  a  being ;  nor  is 
it  the  actor.  It  is  merely  the  indicator  of 
action  to  the  being  that  acts.  And  this  is  the 
order  of  all  action  and  expression  in  the  uni- 
verse, material  as  well  as  spiritual ;  from  a 
being  to  a  being  and  back  upon  the  primary 
agent.  There  cannot  be  from  a  being  to  a 
being  without  a  back  to  a  being,  in  any  com- 
munication, or  action,  or  expression  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  this  back  upon  the  spirit,  the 
primary  agent,  is  consciousness.  The  spirit, 
or  knower  (however  it  may  be  deluded  by 
identifying  itself  wholly  with  the  known),  is 
certain,  by  this  consciousness,  to  itself,  that  it 
is  the  same  being :  a  being  that  is  itself,  under 
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all   its  endless  expressions   and  states  since  it 
came  into  existence  ;  the  same  being  that  acted 
and  felt  in  childhood,  that  now  acts  and  feels 
in  old  age.    Every  man  is  certain  of  this.     The 
most  simple  man  has   no  doubt  but  that  he 
is   the  same   man  since   he  became  conscious 
through  all  his  varied  existence.     He  is  certain 
by  this  consciousness  that  he  has  a  unity,  an 
identity,  and  an  individuality,  that  nothing  can 
destroy,  or  even  make  him  doubt  of,  for  one 
moment,   through   all   his   endless  expressions 
and   conditions  of  being.     And  the  man  who 
asserts  that  that  which  comes  from  within,  of 
which  he   becomes   conscious,   comes  directly 
from   the  Deity,  is  unconsciously  denying  his 
own  existence,  and  is  not  a  whit  better  than, 
and   not  half  so   honest  as,  Hume,  who  did 
openly  deny  his  existence.     This  will  be  seen 
as  we  advance.    Now  as  another  argument  that 
consciousness  is  the  indicator  of  the  spirit's  per- 
sonality to  itself,  and  not  anything  which  is 
the  quahty  or  feature  of  an  animal  existence, 
let  it  be  observed,  we  say,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  pure  animal  or  any  being  in  the  external 
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universe   to  be  conscious  at  all.     A  knowing 
being,  that  would  know  of  itself,  as  we,  spirits, 
know  of  the  animal,  would  be  endued  with  a 
knowledge  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Deity. 
But  man  thinks  that  his  animal  is  conscious 
of  itself ;  thinks  that  it  is  his  animal  that  knows 
of  itself,   as  we,  spirits,  know  of  the  animal! 
There  is  not  such  another  delusion  in  the  uni- 
verse.   And  he  who  thinks  that  his  mind  knows, 
is  only  a  few  stages  higher,  and  is  labouring 
under   the   same   delusion.     Mind  and  every- 
thing that  has  visible  existence,  whether  to  the 
inner  or  outer  eye,  is  simply  the  known.     But 
so    unthinking  is    man,  and    so  prone  are  his 
eyes,  that  this  delusion  (taking  the  known  for 
the  knower)   has  been   his   belief  through  all 
ages.     The  question,  then,  immediately  arises — 
Of  what  being  is  this  consciousness  the  feature, 
to   what  being  is  it  the  indicator  of  its   own 
existence,   if  this  being  is  not  the  animal,  or 
mind,  or  aught  visible  ?     The  answer  is  simple 
and  incontrovertible.     Consciousness  is  the  fea- 
ture of,  is  the  indicator  of,  our  hidden  existence 
to  itself  when  in  activity ;  is  the  indicator  of  its 
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personality,  having  unity,  identity,  and  indi- 
viduality, under  all  its  endless  self-visible  ex- 
pressions and  self-felt  conditions  of  state. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
feature,  consciousness,  but  we  wish  by  every 
means  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  it  is 
the  indicator  of  personal  existence  to  all  men, 
with  w^hatsoever  they  may  delusively  or  other- 
wise identify  it.  And  when  we  talked  of  it  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  essay,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  to  prove  this,  but 
was  simply  talked  of  as  a  universal  feature 
of  mind  to  the  metaphysician.  And  it  is  by 
this  truth,  that  it  is  the  indicator  of  personal 
existence,  that  we  hope  to  show,  incontro- 
vertihly  to  oil  men,  that  our  existence  is  behind 
ordinary  consciousness,  that  we  are  spirits,  now 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  Hume  had 
no  great  cause  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
existent  but  floating  ideas,  and  that  spiritual 
pantheists  had  still  less  cause  to  say  that  their 
thoughts  came  directly  from  the  Deity.  But 
one  word  more  with  spiritual  pantheists,  and 
we  have  done  with  them.     What  shall  a  spi- 
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universe  to  be  conscious  at  all.  A  knowing 
being,  that  would  know  of  itself,  as  we,  spirits, 
know  of  the  animal,  would  be  endued  with  a 
knowledge  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Deity. 
But  man  thinks  that  his  animal  is  conscious 
of  itself;  thinks  that  it  is  his  animal  that  knows 
of  itself,  as  we,  spirits,  know  of  the  animal! 
There  is  not  such  another  delusion  in  the  uni- 
verse. And  he  who  thinks  that  his  mind  knows, 
is  only  a  few  stages  higher,  and  is  labouring 
under  the  same  delusion.  Mind  and  every- 
thing that  has  visible  existence,  whether  to  the 
inner  or  outer  eye,  is  simply  the  known.  But 
so  unthinking  is  man,  and  so  prone  are  his 
eyes,  that  this  delusion  (taking  the  known  for 
the  knower)  has  been  his  belief  through  all 
ages.  The  question,  then,  immediately  arises — 
Of  what  being  is  this  consciousness  the  feature, 
to  what  being  is  it  the  indicator  of  its  own 
existence,  if  this  being  is  not  the  animal,  or 
mind,  or  aught  visible  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
and  incontrovertible.  Consciousness  is  the  fea- 
ture of,  is  the  indicator  of,  our  hidden  existence 
to  itself  when  in  activity ;  is  the  indicator  of  its 
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personality,  having  unity,  identity,  and  indi- 
viduality, under  all  its  endless  self-visible  ex- 
pressions and  self-felt  conditions  of  state. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
feature,  consciousness,  but  w^e  wish  by  every 
means  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  it  is 
the  indicator  of  personal  existence  to  all  men, 
with  w^hatsoever  they  may  delusively  or  other- 
wise identify  it.  And  when  we  talked  of  it  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  essay,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  to  prove  this,  but 
was  simply  talked  of  as  a  universal  feature 
of  mind  to  the  metaphysician.  And  it  is  by 
this  truth,  that  it  is  the  indicator  of  personal 
existence,  that  we  hope  to  show,  incontro- 
vertibly  to  all  men,  that  our  existence  is  behind 
ordinary  consciousness,  that  we  are  spirits,  now 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  Hume  had 
no  great  cause  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
existent  but  floating  ideas,  and  that  spiritual 
pantheists  had  still  less  cause  to  say  that  their 
thoughts  came  directly  from  the  Deity.  But 
one  word  more  with  spiritual  pantheists,  and 
we  have  done  with  them.     What  shall  a  spi- 
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ritual  pantheist  say  to  all  the  animal  person- 
alities of  man  ?  Are  these  personalities  or  not  ? 
Or  are  they  directly  fractions  of  an  integer? 
Are  they  directly  parts  of  God  ?  Are  they 
the  parts  of  God  ?  Is  God  the  whole  of  them 
collectively  ?  Is  God  nothing  but  the  whole 
of  them  collectively  ?  According  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  reasons  of  men,  they  are  not 
directly  the  parts  of  God  ;  nor  is  God  not  any- 
thing more  than  they  collectively.  Then  if 
there  be  any  analogy  between  a  visible  and  an 
invisible  personality,  these  spirits  of  ours  have 
a  personality  of  their  own.  It  is  not  half  so 
absurd  to  assert,  in  our  present  state  of  ex- 
istence, that  our  animal  is  not  a  personahty,  as 
it  is  to  assert  that  our  spirit  is  not  a  person- 
ality ;  because  the  higher  the  personality  in  the 
scale  of  being,  the  more  independent  it  is  of 
the  Deity ;  the  more  self-dependent  it  is,  the 
higher  it  is  in  the  scale  of  being.  All  nature 
within  and  without  teaches  this  truth.  The 
higher  the  being  in  the  scale  of  existence,  it  is 
the  less  dependent  on  the  Deity,  it  is  the  more 
self-dependent,  and  it  is  more   like  the  Deity 
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himself.     Deny  this,  and  whether  the  man  be 
a  religionist,  a  moraUst,  or  simply  a  man,  he  at 
once  nullifies  any  responsibility   attributed  to 
him,  simply  as  a  human  being.     It  is  the  high 
independence  of  man  and  not  his  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  Deity  that  makes  him  a 
responsible  being,  where  inferior  creatures  are 
not   responsible.     Men  are  conscious  of  their 
responsibiUty  where  inferior  beings  are  not,  be- 
cause of  man's  independence  of  his  Creator  and 
his  own  self-dependence,  because,  in  a  word, 
he  is  not  immediately  dependent  on  God  for 
his  thoughts  or  mind,  but  on  his  own  personal 
spiritual  being.     We  know,  however,  there  are 
beings  who   almost   think  that   they  are   not 
responsible  beings,  from  their  actions,  which  is 
stronger  negation  of  responsibility  than  asser- 
tion in  word;  but  whether  a  man  thinks  or 
asserts  such  an  idea   or  not,  it  matters  very 
little,   because  whatever  he   thinks  or  asserts, 
nature  will  teach  him  the  doctrine  from  with- 
out,   if  he  will   not  be  taught   from  within. 
Kesponsibility  is  a  doctrine  and  law  that  will 
defend  itself,   whether   it    be   trampled  upon 
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either  from  the  idea  of  too  much  self-de- 
pendence or  non-self-dependence.  In  a  word, 
spiritual  pantheists  have  overleaped  themselves, 
but  are  prepared  by  their  genius  to  realise  their 
absolute  existence  at  once,  if  they  would  only 
recover  their  self-possession. 

That  there  exists  a  world  of  spirits  is  an  old 
proposition ;  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  an  old 
proposition,  in  any  shape  ;  although  this  is  not 
exactly  our  proposition.  Every  man  almost 
believes  instinctively  that  there  is  a  world  of 
spirits ;  and  although  men  sometimes  say  that 
they  do  not  beheve  it  instinctively,  their  con- 
duct falsifies  their  assertion  in  a  thousand  Uttle 
w^ays  of  which  they  never  dream.  Yet  we 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  candid  enough  to 
own  that  misgivings  and  doubts  of  its  existence 
do  often  present  themselves,  because  of  the 
mystery  which  envelops  this  unexplored  and 
therefore  dread  world,  when  instinct  alone  is 
the  guarantee  of  its  existence.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  men  being  afraid  sometimes, 
when  they  do  not  know  of  what  ?  Why  do 
savages  create  sprites,  and  goblins,  and  demons? 


Good  God  !  afraid  of  what  ?  Is  not  even  this 
the  strong  testimony  and  voice  of  instinct  that 
there  are  unseen  and  unknown  powers  in  the 
universe  ?  And  even  with  instinct,  before  we 
quit  the  idea,  we  know  that  if  we  could 
chronicle  the  thoughts  of  the  most  sceptical 
man  ever  born,  with  his  actions,  and  gestures, 
and  looks,  from  his  cradle  to  the  grave,  he 
would  be  confounded  and  condemned  that  ever 
he  should  have  uttered  such  an  expression  as, 
'  there  is  no  world  of  spirits.'  But  throwing 
all  instinct  aside,  this  world  can  be  realised, 
and  this  only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  examin- 
ing ourselves.  No  human  being  has  ever  seen 
a  disem^bodied  spirit,  or  held  intercourse  with  it ; 
nor  can  we  see  and  commune  with  each  other 
in  the  within  as  we  do  in  the  without.  It  is  not 
only  that  there  is  a  dread  gulf  between  the  with- 
out and  the  within ;  but  there  is  a  dread  gulf 
between  ourselves  in  the  within  which  cannot 
be  bridged.  And  the  only  way  to  discover 
this  world  is  to  discover  that  we,  ourselves 
(each  being  for  himself),  are  spirits,  which  is 
the  key  to  a  knowledge  of  all  other  spirits.     I 
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and  every  one  of  the   human  race   are   this 
moment  Hving  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  well 
as  in  the  world  of  sense ;  and  every  man  must 
find  this  out  for  himself,  because  teUing  this  to 
him  will  not  satisfy  him.     But  before  he  reach 
this  height  of  self-discovery  he  shall  be  made  to 
think  that  his  inind  can  create  out  of  nothing, 
or  that  his  ideas  come  directly  from  the  Deity. 
And  by  reaching   even    this   height,  he   can 
understand  how  '  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
temporal,  and  how  the  things  that  are  unseen 
are  eternal,'  and  how  it  was  said,  with   pro- 
priety, to  meet  the  understandings  of  ordinary 
men,  that  this  outer  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing,  that  is,  what  was  nothing  to  them  ; 
but  he  cannot  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
the  subtle,  far-seeing,  and  learned  writer  to 
the  Hebrews,  who  says  that  the  things  which 
are  seen  were  made  out  of  things  which  do 
not  appear,  until  he  has  reahsed  his  absolute 
existence.     It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  mind 
as   a  supposed  agent   vanishes   into   thin   air, 
and  that  the  nothing  becomes  to  be  ourselves, 
rounded  personal  beings  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
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Ourselves !  momentarily  manifesting  themselves 
like  the  playful  hghtnings  of  heaven  from  their 
secret  and  dreadful  abode.  Thy  existence, 
this  moment,  to  thee  in  existence ;  and  the  next, 
to  thee,  in  the  womb  of  uncreated  night !  We 
must  find  out  that  we  are  beings  without  what 
we  call  form  or  any  attribute  of  existence 
which  words  can  symbohse.  We  must  find 
out  that  we  are  beings  of  whom,  save  the 
simple  knowledge  of  mere  existence,  we  know 
nothing  save  that  which  is  symbohsed  of  them 
in  action,  or  what  is  called  mind  and  matter, 
but  of  whose  attributes  of  pure  existence,  we 
know  not  even  a  symbol,  and  much  less  of 

their  reality. 

The   simple   realisation    of    absolute   being, 

which  enables  a  human  being  to  say — I  know 
that  I  exist, — is  the  grandest,  the  loftiest,  the 
most  comprehensive,  the  most  glorious,  and 
the  ultimate  truth  which  it  is  possible  for  any 
human  being  to  reach  in  his  present  state. 
And  this  one  truth,  this  httle  knowledge  of 
one's  self,  will  not  only  make  all  common 
truths  easy  to  attain  and  comprehend,  in  the 
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schooling  that  has  been  given  to  attain  it ;  but 
upon  this  simple  realised  knowledge,  this  one 
truth,  hangs  complete  demonstrative  knowledge 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other 
spirits,  from  an  Infinite  One  to  the  lowest 
intelligence,  and  also  of  the  possibility  of  im- 
mortality, ay !  of  the  certainty  of  it  unless  the 
present  arrangement  of  things  be  reversed. 
And  complete  demonstrative  knowledge  of 
these  can  hang  upon  no  other  knowledge  or 
truth,  that  ever  has  been,  or  shall  be,  the 
experience  of  a  human  being. 

And  now  after  all  that  has  been  said,  to 
pave  the  way  to  the  complete  demonstrative 
internal  proof  that  we  are  spirits,  now  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  that  men  do  not  know  that 
they  exist,  we  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
endeavour  to  give  this  complete  demonstrative 
internal  proof,  or,  in  other  words,  intellectual 
or  mental  proof. 

Well,  I  know  (and  I  have  shown  that  others 
have  known)  that  pure  created  form,  power, 
and  intelligence  manifested  themselves  to  me,  in 
the  shape  of  mind,  ideas,  from  non-existence, 
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and  yet,  in  the  very*act,  I  was  conscious  that 

THEY   CAME   FROM    ME  ! 

0  Spirit  Land  !  0  Land  of  Bewilderment ! 
O  Land  of  Enchantment!  O  Land  of  Self- 
Annihilation,  where  everyone,  who  raises  his 
foot  but  to  touch  thy  borders,  is  instantly  lost, 
and  dispossessed  of  self,  having  inhaled  the 
first  breath  of  Immortahty  and  Life,  whose 
radiance  and  glory  so  dazzle,  and  confuse, 
and  absorb,  that  the  created  beholder  is  not 
to  himself  1 

New-horn  and  newly  created  ideas  come 
from  non-existence!  or  fresh  from  Paradise 
and  the  being  of  God!  A  nothing  becomes 
something  I  A  nothing  becomes  an  idea  !  Or, 
ideas  come  from  God  I  0  the  delusion  of 
delusions ! 

Ay !  a  no  tiling  becomes  a  something  (an 
idea),  hut  the  idea  flashes  hack  upon  me.  An 
idea  comes  from  non-existence,  hut  in  the  he- 
coming  flashes  hack  upon  existence^  me.  A 
nothing  becomes  something,  but  this  nothing 
and  something,  in  the  creative  act,  make  them- 
selves ME. 
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schooling  that  has  been  given  to  attain  it ;  but 
upon  this  simple  reaHsed  knowledge,  this  one 
truth,  hangs  complete  demonstrative  knowledge 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other 
spirits,  from  an  Infinite  One  to  the  lowest 
intelligence,  and  also  of  the  possibility  of  im- 
mortality, ay !  of  the  certainty  of  it  unless  the 
present  arrangement  of  things  be  reversed. 
And  complete  demonstrative  knowledge  of 
these  can  hang  upon  no  other  knowledge  or 
truth,  that  ever  has  been,  or  shall  be,  the 
experience  of  a  human  being. 

And  now  after  all  that  has  been  said,  to 
pave  the  way  to  the  complete  demonstrative 
internal  proof  that  we  are  spirits,  now  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  that  men  do  not  know  that 
they  exist,  we  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
endeavour  to  give  this  complete  demonstrative 
internal  proof,  or,  in  other  words,  intellectual 
or  mental  proof. 

Well,  I  know  (and  I  have  show^n  that  others 
have  known)  that  pure  created  form,  power, 
and  intelligence  manifested  themselves  to  me,  in 
the  shape  of  mind,  ideas,  from  non-existence, 


and  yet,  in  the  very^act,  I  was  conscious  that 

THEY   CAME   FROM   ME ! 

0  Spirit  Land  !  0  Land  of  Bewilderment ! 
0  Land  of  Enchantment!  0  Land  of  Self- 
Annihilation,  where  everyone,  who  raises  his 
foot  but  to  touch  thy  borders,  is  instantly  lost, 
and  dispossessed  of  self,  having  inhaled  the 
first  breath  of  Immortahty  and  Life,  whose 
radiance  and  glory  so  dazzle,  and  confuse, 
and  absorb,  that  the  created  beholder  is  not 
to  himself! 

New-horn  and  newly  created  ideas  come 
from  non-existence!  or  fresh  from  Paradise 
and  the  being  of  God!  A  nothing  becomes 
something  !  A  nothing  becomes  an  idea  !  Or, 
ideas  come  from  God!  0  the  delusion  of 
delusions ! 

Ay !  a  notliing  becomes  a  something  (an 
idea),  hut  the  idea  flashes  hack  upon  me.  An 
idea  comes  from  non-existence,  hut  in  the  ke- 
coming  flashes  hack  upon  existence,  me.  A 
nothing  becomes  something,  but  this  nothing 
and  something,  in  the  creative  act,  make  them- 
selves ME. 
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And  this  is  the  narrow  bridge,  the  strait 
gate,  that  leads  unto  Life,  across  which  Des- 
cartes and  Hume  could  not  go.  They  knew 
of  a  nothing  becoming  something ;  but  they 
failed  to  realise  and  identify  these  with  the 
ME.  They  perceived  that  created  ideas  came 
into  existence  from  nothing  to  them ;  but  they 
failed  to  realise  in  the  perception  the  self- 
conscious  reactionary  shock  that  males  the 
NOTHING,  me.  This  is  the  bridge  that  leads 
from  one  world  to  another.  From  one  world 
unseen,  comes  a  new  creation,  and  back,  the 
creation,  in  the  very  act,  says— Thou  art  the 
man.  They  could  not  perceive  the  creation, 
without  the  thou  art  the  man,  in  the  very  act 
of  the  creation  and  perception ;  although  they 
were  not  conscious  of  this,  having  lost  their 
self-possession,  with  the  dazzhng  splendour  of 
the  without,  a  new  creation,  in  every  idea, 
welhng  up  from  dreadful  non-existence  to 
them!  And  this  is  the  habit  of  nature,  the 
more  we  are  dazzled  with  the  without,  the 
less  are  we  conscious  of  the  within;  and  they 
were  thus  so  dazzled  with  the  without,  a  purely 
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created  idea,  that  they  could  not  and  did  not 
realise  the  within,  the  self-consciousness  in  the 
creative  act,  the  identification  of  self  with  the 
creative  act.^     All  men  have  failed  here ;  and 
therefore  let  us  explain  it  more  fully.     An  idea 
cannot  come  into  existence  to  us  without  iden- 
tifying  itself  with  us.     An  idea,   a   creation, 
may  come  into  existence  from  non-existence  ; 
but  it  cannot  do  so  to  us  without  identifying 
itself  with  us.    Millions  of  ideas  may  come  into 
existence   from   non-existence   for   aught  that 
we  know,  but  he  who  asserts  that  he  knows  of 
ideas  that  come  into  existence,   and  that  not 
from  himself,  is  unconsciously  denying  his  own 
existence;    and  his  assertion  is  equivalent  to 
the  statement  of  one  beside  himself,  although 
it  has  the  qualification  that  it  is  made  in  ignor- 
ance.    The  reason  why  men  suppose  that  their 
created  ideas  come  from  non-existence  is  this  : — 
Every  idea  that  ever  a  man  has  is  in  and  from 

1  And  this  also  is  the  habit  of  nature  that  we  perceive  before 
we  are  self-conscious.  We  do  this  at  our  birth  ;  and  we  must 
do  this  again  before  we  are  born  of  the  spirit,  or  are  bom  again. 
So  these  men  were  true  to  nature  in  saying  that  they  perceived 
an  idea,  but  did  not  perceive  themselves. 
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himself.  If  this  is  not  true,  no  human  being 
ever  had  any  idea  at  all.  If  the  ideas  wakened 
up  in  him  by  external  nature  are  not  in  and 
from  himself  as  well  as  these  created  ideas, 
then  he  has  no  ideas  at  all ;  for  he  denies  the 
authorship  of  these  created  ideas ;  and  if  he 
denies  the  authorship  of  ideas  wakened  up  by 
external  nature,  then  he  has  no  ideas  at  all. 
But  he  has  ideas  ;  and  all  ideas  are  his  own. 
While  nature  continues  to  waken  up  his  ideas, 
he  delusively  supposes  that  the  ideas  are  put 
into  him  and  do  not  start  up  from  himself.  In 
nature  he  sees  a  cause  for  their  appearance  in 
himself ;  but  when  this  cause  ceases  he  is  so 
startled  at  their  appearance  that  he  disowns 
himself!  So,  the  non-existence  and  the  Deity, 
on  whom  these  ideas  are  fathered,  is,  simply, 
WE  OURSELVES,  uot  to  be  seen,  but  not  not 
to  he  felt\  which  is  complete  and  perfect 
reahsation  of  being,  in  the  world  of  spirits  ; 
above  aught  that  is  created,  or  that  has  form, 
without  or  within,  in  the  shape  of  matter  and 
mind.  And  here  we  must  have  intellectual 
assent  to   the   truth    of  the   proposition,  that 


we  are  spirits,  now  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
that  men  do  not  know  that  they  exist,  although 
we  cannot  make  anyone  realise  spiritual  ex- 
istence ;  that  is,  we  must  have  the  intellectual 
assent  of  anyone  who  has  the  least  pretence 
to  intellectual  culture,  and  who  has  any  ac- 
quaintance whatsoever  with  metaphysics.  This, 
then,  is  the  gulf  of  darkness  where  all  pan- 
theists, who  connect  their  minds  with  the  Deity, 
have  lost  themselves,  and  where  all  Germans, 
including  Hegel,  who  make  the  Idea  the  all, 
have  lost  themselves.  They  have  not  had  the 
self-possession  to  realise  that  there  is  a  self- 
consciousness  behind  ordinary  consciousness ; 
that  there  is  a  self  behind  the  creation,  who 
is  nothing  to  ordinary  consciousness  ;  but  yet 
there  is  but  one  consciousness  to  him  who 
has  made  the  discovery  of  himself;  but  to 
him  who  has  not  made  the  discovery,  we 
must  say  to  suit  his  understanding,  that  there 
is  a  consciousness  behind  ordinary  conscious- 
ness which  is  identified  with  mind  only.  /, 
the  Myself,  is  the  all  in  all,  within  and  without, 
to  every  man.     He  is  himself  the  sum-total  of 
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existence  to  himself.  No  man,  then,  has  ever 
been  able  to  reclaim  the  created  idea  sent  out 
from  himself  by  realising  his  spiritual  existence. 
Therefore,  '  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  unto  Life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it.'  And,  '  I  thank  Thee,  0  Father, 
not  in  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  but  in  that  Thou  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.' 

There  are  two  very  natural  questions  which 
spontaneously  arise  out  of  our  subject,  the 
answering  of  which  will  tend  to  throw  more 
light  on  our  argument. 

Men  are  such  sensible  beings,  and  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  form  and  space,  that  the  very 
natural  question  will  arise,  where  can  such  a 
beinor  as  we  describe  live  ?  Where  is  the  world 
of  spirits  in  which  this  spirit  of  ours  lives,  seeing 
that  we  deny  that  it  lives  in  the  animal  as  a 
form  ?  This  question,  we  say,  is  a  natural  one  ; 
but,  on  reflection,  it  is  a  most  absurd  question. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  answer  the  question. 

Supposing,  what  is  not  a  rare  occurrence, 
that  a  man  is  born  blind,  can  anyone  imagine 
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what  is  denied  to  him,  from  what  a  world  he 
is  shut  out?  From  the  complete  world  of 
colour  with  all  its  pleasing  variety  of  dye,  tint, 
and  shade  ;  from  the  ineffable  risinoj  or  setting 
of  a  sun  to  the  mellov/  dye  of  the  tiny  flower ; 
and  not  only  from  this,  but  from  almost  all  the 
world  of  form,  that  is  not  within  the  grasp  of  the 
hand,  from  sun,  from  moon,  from  star,  from 
'  rock-ribbed  mountain,'  stretching  in  lonely 
silence  up  to  God,  from  '  vale  stretching  in 
pensive  quietness  between,'  from  sea's  expanse 
and  '  untrampled  floor,'  from  varied  landscape, 
from  rolling  stream,  from  impetuous  torrent, 
from  work  of  art,  from  '  human  face  divine,' 
and  from  more  than  one  can  imagine  or  dream 
— all — all  this  is  nought  to  him !  It  is  not  to 
him  in  existence.  No  words  can  symbolise  to 
him  this  world  of  non-existence ;  and  well 
might  he  ejaculate — '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
can  the  heart  of  man  conceive  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him.' 
But  now  suppose  that  all  of  a  sudden  his  eyes 
were  opened,  what  an  astonishing  world  would 
burst  upon  his  view !     He  would  be  completely 
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lost  in  Utter  bewilderment,  and  confusion,  and 
astonishment.  Now  where  was  all  this  world 
of  non-existence  to  him?  Just  where  he  is; 
within  him  and  round  about  him.  There  is 
no  outward  change  of  scene  or  place.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  this  7iew  world  of  his  but  what 
was  in  existence  before,  just  where  he  was.  All 
this  new  wonderful  world  of  colour,  and  mag- 
nitude, and  variety,  required  no  additional  space 
when  brought  unto  him  into  existence,  than 
it  required  as  a  non-existence.  Just  where  he 
is ;  within  him,  above  him,  beneath  him,  and 
round  about  him,  was  and  is  the  whole.  Only 
a  new  capacity  of  vision  is  unfolded  within 
himself;  and,  in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye,  a 
world,  from  non-existence,  is  brought  into 
existence,  as  by  the  very  word  of  the  Omni- 
potent. So,  in  hke  manner,  is  the  world  of 
spirits  to  us ;  just  where  we  are;  within  us, 
above  us,  beneath  us,  and  round  about  us.  We 
are  in  it  this  very  moment ;  and  men  do  not 
know  that  they  are  in  it.  We  have  not  to  go 
to  the  world  of  spirits,  we  are  in  it,  like  the 
blind  man  in  the  world  of  sense.     And  God 
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shall  say  one  day  to  us  all,  as  He  said  at  each 
of  our  births,  '  Let  there  be  light,'  and  there 
shall  be  such  light  as  never  dawned  on  the 
opening  of  the  infant  eye  of  sense ;  there  shall 
pour  such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  opening  of 
this  new  spiritual  eye,  as  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  bhnd  man  never  revealed  ;  there 
shall  spread  out  and  unfold  on  this  new  ca- 
pacity of  vision  such  a  world  as  '  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  : '  a  world  !  which 
words  cannot  symbolise  :  a  world !  so  diame- 
trically opposite  to  what  we  behold,  or  can 
conceive  in  our  present  state,  that  it  is  as  non- 
existence: a  world!  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  our  present  outward  world,  that,  although 
the  one  exists  where  the  other  exists,  they  form 
no  barrier  to  each  other  :  a  world  of  spirits ! 
O  blind  mortal !  couldst  thou  see  and  know  the 
world  in  whicli  thou  dost  live,  and  who  it  is 
that  dwellest  in  the  midst  of  thee,  thou  wouldst 
either  fall  prostrate  in  mute  adoration  or  call 
upon  the  rocks  to  hide  thee. 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  a  spirit?    A 
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soul  or  spirit  is  an  existence  without  form,  to 
us  at  least.  As  a  simple  living  being  it  has 
no  form.  It  is  a  being  to  us  without  any 
embodiment ;  without  even  the  embodiment  of 
mind,  which  is  immaterial  form.  Imagination. 
And  yet  it  can  assume  any  form,  and  clothe 
itself  in  any  embodiment — ay!  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  It  is  the  unseen,  finite,  and 
created  '  I  am.'  But  what  is  the  spirit  of  man 
in  its  existence  ?  This  is  a  question  which  man 
cannot  solve.  Man  has  no  adequate  idea  what 
a  spirit  is  in  its  essence  or  existence.  Of  what 
does  a  spirit  consist,  man  has  not  the  faintest 
idea ;  that  is,  he  has  not  the  power  to  analyse 
it,  in  its  mere  existence,  as  he  would  analyse  a 
piece  of  matter.  Man  cannot  tell  how  a  spirit 
comes  into  existence  (the  process  how)  how  it 
retains  that  existence  and  its  individuality,  or 
of  what  does  it  consist  as  a  mere  existence. 
The  only  idea  that  man  has  of  a  spirit  is  from 
its  features  and  operations,  as  exhibited  in  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,  which  does  not 
give  the  faintest  idea  of  its  mere  existence  or 
essential  elements  as  simply  existent.     We  can 
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feel  and  realise  the  existence  of  our  spirits,  but 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  them  as  simply 
existent  things.  There  is  something  about 
the  mere  existence  of  a  spirit  which  is  beyond 
the  most  subtle  conception  of  man.  There  is 
a  mystery  about  the  mere  existence  of  a 
spirit  so  transcendental,  so  full  of  wonder,  and 
so  full  of  astonishment,  that,  whenever  it  at- 
tempts to  scrutinise  its  own  existence,  it  recoils 
from  the  awful  obscurity,  and  shudders  at 
his  own  temerity.  The  spirit,  in  attempting  to 
scrutinise  its  own  existence,  immediately  enters 
upon  a  dark,  a  lonely,  and  an  untrodden  ob- 
scurity, where  not  the  faintest  glimmer  of  light 
gives  it  any  encouragement  to  go  on,  by  cheer- 
ing its  uncertain  footsteps,  or  by  looming  in  the 
far-off  distance  to  attract  its  bewildered  gaze  ; 
where  no  ministering  spirit  comes  to  the  aid  of 
its  despairing  cry;  and  where  not  a  shred  of 
sympathy  or  record  of  intelligence  ever  breaks 
in  upon  the  dreadful  and  eternal  silence.  The 
mystery  of  a  spirit's  existence  is  wrapt  up  in 
the  secret  drapery  of  darkness  that  shrouds 
the  Omniscient. 
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So  there  are  worlds  within  worlds,  just 
where  we  are,  the  one  being  as  non-existence 
to  the  other;  and  the  little  childish  hyinn, 
'There  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far  away!'  is  not 
literally  true.  There  is  a  happy  land  near, 
near  at  hand,  within  us,  and  round  about  us. 
This  is  the  real  truth. 

If  there  is  any  significance  in  what  ministers 
preach ;  if  there  is  any  significance  in  men's 
religion,  and  if  it  is  not  a  mere  mockery ;  if 
there  is  any  significance  in  the  shortness  of 
this  life,  and  in  the  certainty  of  death  ;  if 
eternity  has  any  significance  more  than  time ; 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  Christ  Jesus 
announced,  but  was  only  seen  by  the  eye  of 
faith  ;  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  what  was  the 
longing  desire  of  humanity  throughout  all  ages 
to  look  into :  this  simple  discovery  is  of  the 
utmost  moment ;  the  discovery  that  there  is  a 
world  of  spirits ;  and  that  men  can  realise  this, 
by  realising  that  they  themselves  are  spirits, 
now  in  the  world  of  spirits.  We  have  made 
this  revelation :  thus  showing  its  possibility  to 
men;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
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way  in  which  this  revelation  is  possible  to  be 

made. 

Now,  since  man  can  realise^  and  then  prove 
by  and  to  reason,  that  he  exists,  in  a  world  so 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  that  is  sensible  and 
external,   or  to  anything  that  is  endued  with 
form  without  or  within  (call  it  spiritual  or  by 
whatever  name,  it  matters  nothing  to  me),  that 
words  cannot  symboUse  it,  it  is  an  easy  thing 
for  him  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  for 
other  beings  of  the  same  nature  to  exist  as 
well   as   himself     And  it  is   by  this   simple 
knowledge,  by  knowing  that  he  himself  exists, 
and  by  no   other  knowledge  in   the  universe, 
that  man  can  comprehend  how  it  is  possible 
for  other  beings  of  the  same  nature  to  exist  as 
well  as  himself.     And  if  he  believes  that  there 
are  beings  of  different  orders  in  the  external 
world,  he  is  bound  by  just  analogy  to  believe 
also  that  there  are  beings  in  the  spiritual  world 
of  different  orders. 

But  it  may  be  asked — how  can  man  com- 
prehend how  it  is  possible  for  a  totally  self- 
dependent,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient  Spirit 
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to  exist,  although  he  may  be  able  to  compre- 
hend how  it   is  possible  for  created  or  finite 
spirits   to  exist?     It   is  just  as   easy  to  com- 
prehend  how  it  is  possible  for  a  totally  self- 
dependent,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient   Spirit 
to   exist,  as    it   is   to    comprehend   how   it  is 
possible  for  finite  and  created  spirits  to  exist. 
Man's  own   spirit   is  partially  self-dependent, 
powerful,  and  knowing.     This  is  a  fact  known 
to   the   meanest   comprehension.      Man    is   so 
self-dependent  that  he  can  create  out   of  the 
profundity  of  his  own  unseen  being :  can  in- 
troduce new  form  into  the  visible  and  external : 
can   create,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing.     But 
this  is  a  fact  known  only  to  a  few,  and  can  be 
known  only  with  great  difficulty  :  therefore  we 
shall  not   take  advantage  of  this  fact  in  the 
present   argument.     Besides  the  obvious  and 
plain  truth  that  man  is  a  partially  self-depen- 
dent, powerful  and  intelligent  being,  there  is  a 
law  pervading   the   whole    universe   from    the 
lowest  being  to  the  highest,  which  holds  with- 
out one  exception,  namely,  that  the  higher  the 
being  in  the  scale  of  existence^  it  is  the  more  self- 


dependent,  and  consequently  the  more   every- 
thing, the  more  powerful,  the  more  knowing : 
in  a  word,  the  more  everything  whereby  or 
wherein  absolutism  is  approached  or  power  is 
demonstrated.     To   illustrate  what  we   mean, 
if  we,  in  and  of  ourselves,  can  do  anything  for 
our  own  comfort  which  requires  the  united 
and  mutual  energies  of  three  men  to  accompUsh 
(and  this  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  in  life,  for 
we  see  it  illustrated  in  a  thousand  ways  every 
day)  what  is  brought  to  light  by  this  fact? 
Are  we  not  more  self-dependent  than  any  one 
of  these  three  men?     We  have  the  resources 
within  ourselves,  no  matter  whether  intellectual 
or  physical,  or  whether  a  union  of  both,  to 
accomplish,  to  bring  about  ends,  which  required 
the  united  energies  of  the  three.     In  a  word, 
we  are  two  times  more  self-dependent  than  any 
one   of   the   three  men,   and  three   times   as 
self-dependent   as   any  one    of  them.     So,    of 
necessity,  we  are  three  times  as  powerful  and 
intelhgent  as  any  one  of  the  three  men :  three 
times  as  intelhgent  as  well  as   powerful;  for 
power  cannot  be  evoked  or  demonstrated  by 
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any  being  without  intelligence-  So,  in  the 
argument,  we  shall  only  use  the  term,  self- 
dependent  ;  for  self-dependency  always  impHes 
concomitant  power  and  intelligence  in  degree 
equal  to  the  self-dependency,  and  not  only 
power  and  intelligence,  but  everything  whereby 
or  wherein  absolutism  is  known  to  be  ap- 
proached. But  to  return,  this  universal  law, 
that  the  higher  the  being  in  the  scale  of  existence^ 
it  is  the  more  self-dependent,  is  so  patent  a 
truth  that,  if  it  is  not  universally  known,  it 
requires  no  effort  to  learn  it,  and  become 
universally  known.  Therefore,  we  say,  it  is 
possible  to  comprehend  easily,  ftom  this  law, 
how  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  ultimate 
Being,  who  is  totally  self-dependent ;  for  how^- 
ever  high  and  infinite  to  our  comprehensions 
in  one  thought,  this  ultimate  Being  may  be, 
and  whatever  immense  interval  may  be  be- 
tween Him  and  the  lowest  of  his  creatures,  it 
can  be  seen  easily,  by  this  law,  that,  even  the 
mea7iest  created  being,  by  ascending  this  scale  of 
existence,  would  of  necessity  become  a  totally  self- 
dependent  being.     Any  being  who  is  partially 
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self-dependent,  would,  of  necessity,  become 
totally  self-dependent,  by  ascending  the  scale 
of  being,  according  to  this  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  universe,  that  the  higher 
the  being  in  the  scale  of  existence,  it  is  the 
more  self-dependent.  And  no  created  being 
can  fathom  the  height  and  breadth  of  this  law, 
can  fathom  what  a  boundless  increment  of 
self-resources,  of  power  and  intelligence,  and 
of  everything  wherein  and  whereby  absolutism 
is  approached,  is  acquired  in  each  evolution  of 
beino"  in  ascending  the  scale  of  existence,  is  ac- 
quired at  each  ascent  in  the  scale  of  personal  life. 
Man,  therefore,  who  is  partially  self-depen- 
dent  man,  who  is    so   self-dependent  that  he 

can  create  from  the  depths  and  secrets  of  his 
own  being,  would  not  have  to  ascend  many 
stages  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  he  would  of 
necessity  become  totally  self-dependent;  and 
yet  no  one  can  comprehend  the  vast  interval 
between  man  and  that  Being  from  whom  he 
has  emanated,  the  Infinite,  Absolute,  Personal, 
One  God.  My  only  object,  in  instituting  the 
comparison  at  all,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be 
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one  of  the  highest  objects  wliich  can  engage 
the  attention  of  a  created  being,  is  to  illustrate 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  creature  to  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  and  totally  self- 
dependent  Being.  And  by  entering  on  this 
great  universal  law  of  beinix,  which  we  have 
discovered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  lead 
to,  and  soon  terminate  in  a  Deity.  And  this 
law,  like  all  universal  laws,  is  so  obvious,  and 
apparently  simple,  and  so  much  our  every-day 
experience,  that,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  it 
appears  at  first  sight  almost  ridiculous  to  speak 

of  it  as  a  law. 

Thus,  then,  we  can  comprehend  not  only 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit,  and 
of  various  orders  of  spirits,  but  we  can  com- 
prehend the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an 
ultimate  and  totally  self-dependent  Being  ;  that 
is,  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Being,  which 
means  a  wholly  self-powerful  and  self-conscious 
being  ;  because  a  being  who  is  completely  self- 
conscious,  or  self-knowing,  is  omniscient ;  and 
a  being  who  is  completely  self-powerful,  is 
omnipotent ;  that  is,  he  has  the  power  within 


himself  of  subsisting  by  himself  and  of  doing 
all  things  that  are  possible  to  be  done  without 
anything  external  to  himself ;  because  nothing 
absolutely  can   be    done,   or   can    exist,  as   a 
creation,   that   has   not   been   effected    by   an 
absolute  Being.     And  the  man  who  says  that 
he  is  completely  self-conscious  or  self-knowing 
of  his  being,  is  asserting,  blindly  or  ignorantly, 
that  he  is  omniscient  or  equal  with  the  Deity. 
This  is  another  argument  to  prove  that  what 
we   have   been   saying   is   true,  that  we,  the 
knowers,  only  can  know  with  a  life-time  of 
labour  that  we  exist,  so  far  are  we  from  being 
completely  self-conscious ;  for  if  we  were  com- 
pletely self-conscious,  we  would  know  every- 
thing of  ourselves  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  know  ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  in- 
tellect to  perceive  that  we  do  not  know  every- 
thinix  of  ourselves — even  of  our  outer  selves 
— that  is  possible  to  be  known. 

Here,  then,  we  shall  take  up  another  demon- 
stration of  our  proposition — that  we  are  spirits 
now  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  men  do 
not  know  that  thev  exist.     And  as  we  have 
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given  already  complete  and  unquestionable 
metaphysical  demonstration  of  the  proposition, 
we  shall  here  give  complete  and  unquestionable 
demonstration  from  the  external,  so  as  to  meet 
the  understandings  of  those  who  may  not  be 
metaphysically  inclined,  and  also  those  who 
hold  by  the  letter  of  materialism.  We  shall 
meet  these  last  on  their  own  grounds;  and 
here  surely  they  shall  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  assumption. 

Does   a  man    know   everything   about    his 
animal  being  and  of  all  that  is  external?     So 
much  is  this  not  the  case,  that  he  almost  knows 
nothing   at   all   of  them,  save   of  their   very 
existence.     And  what  is  the  reason   of  this 
ignorance.    Because  he  is  so  little  self-conscious : 
this  is  the  reason.     And  we  have  discovered 
another   universal   law  of  being,  the    greatest 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  laws,  and  it 
is  ihis-nThe  more  self-conscious  a  being  is,  the 
more  it  knows  of  the  external  universe  :  in  exact 
proportion  as  we  know  of  the  within  (or  self), 
so  in  the  same  proportion  of  necessity  are  we 
compelled  to  know  of  the  without :  the  more 


we  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  external,  we 
are  compelled  in  the  process  to  know  more  of 
the  external :  the  farther  we  reach  within,  we 
are  compelled  to  reach  the  farther  without: 
the   farther   we   recede  as   it  were   from  the 
external,  in  the  receding,  we  are  compelled  to 
see  the  farther  into  it:  in  proportion  as  we 
intensify  the  conscious  we,  and  emancipate  it 
.  from  the  external,  in  that  proportion  does  our 
vision  extend  into  the  nature  of  the  external. 
These  are  various  ways  of  putting  this  great 
law ;  and  here  is  its  illustration.     What  does  a 
stone  know  of  the  external?     Nothing.     And 
why?      Because   it   knows   nothing   of   itself. 
What  does  a  flower  know  of  the  external? 
Nothing.     And  why?     Because  it  knows  no- 
thing of  itself.     What   does   a   lower   animal 
know  of  the  external?     A  little.     And  why? 
Because  it  knows  a  little  of  itself  as  an  animal. 
What  does  a  man  know  of  the  external?     A 
good  deal.     And  why  ?     Because  he  knows  a 
(Tood  deal  of  himself  not  only  as  an  animal 
but  as   a  mind?     The  stone,  the   flower,  the 
lower  animal,  do  not  know  so   much   of  the 
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nature  of  the  external  as  the  man,  and  simply 
because  they  are  not  so  5^//-conscious.  And  a 
stone,  and  a  flower,  and  a  lower  annual,  and  a 
man,  all  reach  out  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  just  proportionally  with  their  degrees 
of  inward  self-consciousness. 

Now  what  does  this  law  illustrate  and  prove? 
Two  things.  First,  it  illustrates  and  proves 
that  w4iat  w^e  have  been  saying  of  the  Deity 
is  not  only  true,  but  also  comprehensible.  By 
this  law  it  can  be  seen  that  a  being  who  is 
completely  self-conscious  is  omniscient,  that  is, 
he  not  only  knows  thoroughly  of  his  own 
beinf'"  all  that  can  be  known,  but  he  also  knows 
thoroughly  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ex- 
ternal. It  demonstrates  how  it  is  possible  for 
God  to  be  omniscient,  and  yet  a  personal  God, 
more  personal  than  any  other  being,  and  not 
only  knowing  intimately  of  Himself,  but  at 
the  same  time,  of  necessity,  knowing  intimately 
of  the  remotest  and  minutest  corners  of  the 
universe.  By  this  law  it  can  be  seen,  that 
any  being  who  knows  of  the  totality  within, 
must,  of  necessity,  know  of  the  totahty  without. 
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And,  secondly,  we  learn   by  this  law  that 
what  we  have  been  saying  of  ourselves  is  not 
only  true  and   comprehensible  but  proveable 
beyond  questioning;  namely,  that  we  are  not 
completely  conscious  of  our  own  being;  that 
instead  of  being  completely  self-conscious,  we 
can  hardly  be   conscious   at   all   of  our   own 
knowing  selves,  being  conscious   only  of  our- 
selves in  the  extended,  mind  and  matter,  when 
we  are  acting,  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are 
said  to  be  awake.     Men  have  yet  to  learn  that 
their  real  existence  is,  not  in  extension  at  all^ 
but  behind  and  above  all  that  has  form,  and 
that  the  utmost  5^//*-consciousness  that  man,  in 
his  present  state,  can  ever  reach,  and  that  with 
a  lifetime  of  labour,  is  simply  to  realise  that 
he  exists  and  no  more.     For  if  this  is  not  all 
true,  we  put  the  question — Does  man  know  in- 
timately and  thoroughly  all  that  can  be  known 
of  the  external  world  ?     If  he  does  not  know 
all  this,  by  the  most  unquestionable  proof,  as 
afforded  by  this  strange  and  glorious  universal 
law  of  being,,  that  in  proportion  as  beings  are 
self-conscious  so  in  proportion  is  their  know- 
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ledge  of  the  external,  he  is  not  completely 
self-conscious,  or  knowing  of  self,  he  is  only 
partially  self-conscious, — that  is,  conscious  of 
existence  in  form,  as  mind  and  matter,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  it  in  repose,  as  it  simply 
lives,  not  in  extension,  in  the  folded-up,  /  am, 
state ;  but  he  may  and  can  become  conscious 
of  his  being  even  as  the  folded-up  /  am;  but 
this  simply,  and  no  more ;  and  this  is  all  that 
we  wish  to  bring  to  light  in  this  essay.  And 
here  is  complete  external  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  world  of  spirits ;  and  even  a  materialist  is 
here  put  to  confusion,  for  lie  cannot,  and  dare 
not,  deny  the  existence  and  truth  of  this  law ; 
and  it  does  not  matter  though  he  identifies 
himself  with  the  animal,  he  is  compelled  by 
this  law  to  dislodge  himself,  and  go  out  of  the 
animal,  and  beyond  it,  and  above  it,  into  the 
unseen  and  unknown,  just  in  proportion  to  his 
ignorance  of  a  real  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  external  and  material.  Him- 
self the  Knower  (no  matter  who  that  knower 
may  be,  or  by  what  name  called),  is  ix  the 
UNSEEN  AND  UNKNOWN,  to  the  same  extent  as 
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a  real  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  external 

IS   IN   THE    UNSEEN   AND    UNKNOWN   TO   HIM.      In 

exact  proportion  as  a  real  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  external  is  in  the  unseen  and 
unknown  to  man,  so  is  he,  the  knower,  in  the 
unseen  and  unknown  to  himself.  The  without 
is  the  reflection  of  the  within,  the  non-self  is  a 
reflection  of  self;  and  inasmuch  as  a  man  fails 
to  reahse  the  true  and  complete  nature  of  the 
non-self,  so  much  has  he  failed  to  realise  the 
true  and  complete  nature  of  self.  And  let  a 
man  but  reflect  on  how  httle  he  knows  of  the 
external,  how  short  is  his  vision  over  the  ex- 
tent, and  into  the  nature,  of  all  the  external, 
and,  by  this  law,  he  must,  of  necessity,  see  how 
little  he  knows  of  his  own  being.  When  a 
man  becomes  completely  self-conscious,  he  shall 
be  equal  with  the  Deity.  '  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made :  such  knowledge  is  too  high 

for  me !  * 

A  thousand  great  truths  and  lessons  hang 
upon  this  one  law ;  but  time  would  fail  us  to 
enter  upon  them  here  ;  and  we,  therefore,  shall 
reserve  this  task,  for  some  future  essay. 
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If  men,  either  lay  or  clerical,  turn  round 
upon  us,  and  say  that  we  are  dreaming  ;  and  if 
they  say  that  w^e  are  not  unknown  or  spiritual 
beings,  now  in  the  world  of  spirits,  just  as  we 
have  been  describing,  we  ask  the  former,  why 
they,  weekly,  almost  daily,  go,  like  arch  hypo- 
crites, to  listen  to  discourses  about  their  spiritual 
beings,  and  we  ask  the  latter  why  they  im- 
pose on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  deliver  mock  speeches,  and  perform 
mock  ceremonies  unworthy  of  the  darkest 
superstition  ?  If  we  are  not  spiritual,  and  there- 
fore unknown,  existences  now,  as  we  have  been 
showing  in  this  essay,  however  difficult  this  may 
be  to  realise,  the  preaching  of  ministers  and 
the  listening  of  the  people,  and  all  their  sym- 
bolic rites  and  ceremonies,  are  all  mockeries, 
not  once  to  be  compared  to  the  mimic  plays  of 
children,  which  symbolise  the  realities  of  man- 
hood ;  for  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  shall 
have  spirits  in  an  after  world ;  we  must  have 
them  just  now,  however  far  they  may  be  from 
the  complete  development  of  spirits ;  for  it  is 
nothing  but  the  purest  absurdity  to  say  that  we 


shall  have  an  existence  hereafter  of  which  we 
have   nothing  just  now.     This  would   be  con- 
trary to  all  the  teachings  of  nature,  and  contrary 
to  the  reasons  of  men.     In  one  word,  if  we  are 
not  now  spirits,  the  sooner  that  ministers  give 
up  preaching,  and  the  sooner  that  all  men  give 
up  all  religion  that  has  any  reference  either  to 
spiritual  or  to  future  existence,  the  better.    We 
put  the  question— Are  we  spirits  or  are  we  not  ? 
Are  we,  the  knowers,  spirits,  or  are  we  not? 
I,  for  one,  am  convinced  with  the  most  un- 
questionable  of  all  testimonies,  realisation  of 
being,  that  we  are  spirits,  now  in  the  world  of 
spirits.     At  this  very  moment,  we  have  the  tacit 
suffrages  of  mankind,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
what  we  say  is  true,  if  their  actions  have  any 
meaning  or  significance ;  and  the  unspoken  suf- 
frage of  universal  action  is  no  small  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  our  proposition,  leaving  all  rea- 
sonable or  demonstrative  proof  out  of  sight. 

What  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to  light 
in  this  essay,  is  the  existence  of  a  world,  which 
some  men  believe  to  be  in  existence,  which  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  from  inadequate  re- 
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flection,  often  doubt  about,  and  wliich,  we  sliould 
think,  very  few  disbelieve  altogether.  And 
if  in  any  way  our  words  may  give  confidence 
to  the  doubting,  and  make  the  disbeUeving  to 
doubt  and  reflect,  we  shall  never  consider  our 
labour  to  have  been  in  vain ;  for  this  is  a  world 
which  one  man  can  never,  properly  speaking, 
show  to  another,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  make 
another  realise  it,  this  being  within  each  man's 
self.  We  have  simply  directed  each  man's 
attention  to  the  only  place  where  real  proof  of 
this  world  is  found,  namely,  in  himself ;  and  if 
he  labours  hard,  as  he  ought,  to  find  this  real 
proof,  with  a  prayerful,  a  thankful,  and  an 
adoring  being,  he  shall  certainly  obtain  his 
reward,  his  prayer  shall  be  answered. 

On  the  truth  of  this  same  proposition,  that 
we  are  now  spirits  in  the  world  of  spirits,  hangs 
another  truth,  namely,  the  truth  of  our  im- 
mortality. And  so  self-evident  will  this  latter 
truth  appear  to  anyone  who  recognises  the 
truth  of  the  former,  that  any  arguments  used 
in  support  of  it,  will  almost  appear  superfluous  ; 
because  if  any  man  can  understand  how  he  is  a 
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spirit  now  moulding  in  the  world  of  spirits,  as 
his  animal  foetus  did  in  the  womb  and  after 
leaving  the  womb,  and  how  that  he  has  not  to 
go  to  the  world  of  spirits,  because  he  is  already 
in  it,  if  he  understand  all  this,  we  say,  he  must 
from  all  the  teachings  of  nature  believe  (and 
cannot  believe  anything  else)  that  his  spirit  now 
developing  in  the  world  of  spirits  will  not 
cease  to  exist,  when  it  ceases  to  communicate 
with  the  animal  with  which  it  now  communi- 
cates ;  will  not  cease  to  exist  when  the  animal 
is  said  to  die  ;  will  not  cease  to  exist,  because 
the  visible  animal  existence  that  told  of  its 
existence  to  men  has  been  dissolved ;  will  not 
cease  to  exist,  because  then  it  has  nothing  ex- 
ternal to  communicate  with,  and  to  indicate  its 
existence  to  men  in  their  present  state;  shall 
not  cease  to  exist,  because  a  separation  is  made 
between  it  and  that  animal  being  that  it  often 
too  intensely  loved,  with  whom  it  only  passed 
its  less  than  infant  days  (being  only  as  a  foetus 
in  the  womb,  but  a  knowing  foetus),  and  through 
whom  it  saw  so  much  of  one  and  an  external 
world,  so  that  it  mighty  be  prepared,  schooled, 
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moulded  for  receiving  a  second  time  the  man- 
date— 'Let  there  be  hght,'  when  there  shall  be 
such  light  in  that  inward  eye  of  ours  as  never 
awoke  in  it  with  mortal  infant  eye  as  sun,  and 
moon,  and  star ;  when  there  shall  be  such  see- 
ing, the  glory  of  which  is  only  faintly  symbolised 
by  all  the  beauty,  variety,  and  magnitude  of 
an  external  world ;  when  there  shall  be  such 
a  priori  ideation  of  an  internal  and  external 
existence,  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive — shall  not  cease  to  exist  because  sepa- 
rated from  the  animal  from  and  through  whom 
it  drew  so  much  of  its  nourishment,  a  know^- 
edae   of  its  Creator's   works  in   and  throuf^^h 
itself — shall  not   cease   to   exist,   because   the 
worn-out  animal  ceases  to  breathe,  because  its 
heart  and  pulse  cease   to  beat,   and   because 
its  blood  does  not  circulate — shall  not  cease  to 
exist,  because  men  are  so  blind  as  to  suppose 
that  the  dissolution  of  an  animal  implies  at  the 
same   time   the  dissolution   of  a  being  in  the 
world  of  spirits ! — shall  not  cease  to  exist,  be- 
cause men  cannot  comprehend  an  impossibihty. 
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namely,  to  know  of  another's  unseen  existence, 
when  the  sensible  indicator  of  that  existence 
has  been  removed,  when  the  animal  that  tells 
of  its  existence  to  men  has  been  removed ! 

Let  us  give  an  illustration,  which,  though 
not  an  apt  and  parallel  analogy,  will  at  least 
demonstrate  what  we  mean,  by  saying  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  know  of  a  spirit  with- 
out a  sensible  indicator,  in  our  present  state 
of  existence.  There  are  in  external  nature 
tliousands  of  secret  existences  or  powers,  not 
known  to  exist,  until  they  are  brought  into 
contact  wuth  some  other  existence,  when  they 
immediately  manifest  and  develope  their  exist- 
ence. Eemove  this  sensible  sign  of  existence, 
this  indicator  of  existence,  this  medium  of  their 
manifestation  and  development,  and  these 
secret  existences  at  once  cease  to  manifest 
existence,  to  be  to  us  as  tJiough  they  were  not, 
but  yet  do  not  cease  to  exist.  Does  heat 
manifest  its  existence  in  a  piece  of  wood  or 
coal  ?  Who  would  augur  that  heat  existed  in 
gas,  in  oil,  in  fat,  in  wood,  in  coal?  Bring 
flame  in  contact  with  these  objects,  and  they 
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will  immediately  manifest  and  develope  their 
secret  and  unknown  existence.  Eemove  this 
sensible  indicator,  or  medium  of  expression, 
and  in  all  these  objects,  the  secret  existence  of 
heat  will  cease  to  manifest  itself  as  an  existence. 
But  does  it  cease  to  exist  ?  If  we  put  out  a 
candle,  remove  the  sensible  indicator  of  heat 
in  it,  the  flame,  does  the  heat  cease  to  exist 
in  the  candle?  So,  in  like  manner  does  a 
spiritual  existence  require  a  sensible  medium 
to  indicate  its  existence  to  us :  it  requires  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  an  animal  before 
it  can  manifest  and  develope  its  existence  to 
us;  but  when  the  sensible  indicator  of  its 
existence,  the  animal,  has  been  removed,  does 
this  prove  that  it  ceases  to  exist?  Then  we 
have  no  cause  to  wonder  that  we  cannot  know 
of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  when  the  animal  is 
dissolved  tliat  indicated  its  existence.  It  would 
be  the  purest  absurdity  to  expect  that  we 
could  know  of  its  existence  witliout  a  sensible 
medium  of  indication.  Put  out  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  Have  you  any  sensible  proof  or  ex- 
perience that  there  is   heat    in  it,  when  this 
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sensible  indicator  is  removed  ?  None  whatever. 
Yet  anyone  is  certain  that  there  is  heat  in  it, 
altliough  all  his  certainty  is  built  upon  inference^ 
and  not  experience.  It  would  not,  therefore, 
be  more  absurd  to  require  sensible  proof  of 
heat  in  the  unburning  candle,  without  the 
flame,  the  sensible  sign  of  heat,  than  to  expect 
sensible  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  w^ith- 
out  the  animal,  which  was  the  sensible  proof  of 
its  existence  to  us ;  nor  would  it  be  more 
absurd  to  say  that  a  spirit  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  animal  is  said  to  die,  than  it  would  be  to 
say  that  the  heat  ceased  to  exist  in  a  candle 
when  the  flame  was  put  out,  when  the  sensible 
sign  of  heat  was  removed.  All  we  mean  by 
this  argument  is  that  even  in  external  nature 
there  are  thousands  of  existences  not  known  to 
us  to  have  an  existence  but  by  sensible  signs, 
or  proofs  of  existence,  and  that  therefore  we 
need  not  wonder  that  we  cannot  know  of  a 
spirit  but  by  sensible  mediums.  Eemove  the 
mediums  or  sensible  signs  in  external  nature 
even,  and  these  secret  existences  become  to  us 
35  Jio?i-existe?ices.     Then^  the  removal  or  dis- 
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solution  of  the  sensible  signs  of  secret  powers 
or  beings,  is  no  proof  that  these  unknown 
powers  or  beings  cease  to  exist.  And  let  it  be 
strictly  observed  that  the  analogy,  in  this  argu- 
ment, is  between  the  flame  and  the  animal,  and 
not  at  all  between  the  material  substance  and 
the  animal ;  for  the  material  substance  is  no 
sensible  sign  of  heat. 

The  sensible  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit, 
however,  is  mind,^  which  is  only  seen  by  the 
spirit  itself,  and  never  by  the  outer  world,  the 
animal  being  the  sensible  sign  of  such  an  ex- 
istence to  the  external  world ;  and  here  is 
another  proof  that  man  consists  of  two  beings ; 
an  animal  and  a  spirit ;  for,  here,  man,  unlike 
any  inanimate  substance,  represents  two  worlds 
of  form,  matter  and  mind,  which  imply  two 
secret  existences^  life  behind  matter,  and  spirit 
behind  mind.  Here,  in  man,  we  have  one 
sensible  sign  of  existence,  an  animal,  for  the 
world  to  gaze  upon ;  another,  mind,  which 
mortal  eye   hath   never   seen ;   and   thus,  not 

'  It  may  not  be  strictly  proper  to  call  mind  a  sensible  sign  ; 
and  "we  have  done  so  here  only  for  convenience. 
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only  are  there  two  secret  vital  existences,  but, 
to  the  world,  one  of  the  sensible  signs  is  too 
sacred  for  mortal  eye  to  stain :  it  is  secret 
also.  What  mortal  eye  hath  ever  gazed  upon 
the  mind?  Those  who  deny  that  life  is  any- 
thing distinct  from  matter,  and  consequently 
deny  all  spiritual  existences,  must  ever  be 
confounded  by  this,  namely,  the  undeniable 
existence  of  two  w^orlds  of  form,  matter  and 
mind.  And  even  by  their  interpretation  of 
words,  if  animal  is  a  being,  so  is  mind :  so 
that  man  must  be  two  beings  whichever  way 
a  man  may  interpret  animal  and  mind ;  for 
although  animal  might  be  only  a  high  develop- 
ment of  matter,  as  materialists  say,  mind  is, 
must  be,  higher  development  of  it,  embodying 
or  representing  form  as  well  as  matter,  and  thus 
constituting  a  being  as  well  as  matter.  And 
every  argument  that  tends  to  prove  that  man 
consists  of  two  beings,  tends  at  the  same  time 
to  prove,  according  to  all  the  teachings  of 
nature,  that  the  one  will  not  be  dissolved,  when 
this  happens  to  the  other — tends  to  prove  our 
immortality. 
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On  tills  argument,  there  is  one  thing  which 
has  ever  confounded  man,  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  unless  he  reflects.     It  is  that  the 
death  of  the  animal,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  existence  of  the  spirit,  both 
occur  at  the  same  time.     This  coincidence  of 
time  makes  the  unthinking  man  identify,  make 
one  of,  the  two  events.    The  reflecting  man  will 
easily  see  how   these   two   events   could   not 
happen   otherwise.     The  manifestation  of  the 
existence   of  the   spirit  partially  ceases  indeed 
before  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  sometimes 
almost  entirely  so  ;  but  the  natural  order  of  the 
two  events  is,  for  the  wisest  and  most  blessed 
ends,  that  the  two  events  gradually  occur,  hand 
in  hand,  as  it  were,  just  as  they  gradually  de- 
veloped ;  that  is,  as  the  animal  gradually  dies, 
so  the  spirit  ceases  to  manifest  itself ;  just  as 
the   animal   gradually   developed,  so   did   the 
spirit   gradually  manifest  its  existence.     Now 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  identifying 
the  two  events,  from  this  hand  in  hand,  gradual 
process  of  theirs.     There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason,  we  say,  for  identifying  the  gradual  decay 


of  the  animal,  with  the  partial  cessation  of  in- 
tellectual vigour,  with  the  partial  disappearance 
of  mind,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  spirit ;  for 
what  is  decay  but  gradual  death,  partial  disso- 
lution? And  if  a  spirit  cannot  give  sensible 
manifestation  or  proof  of  its  existence  with  the 
complete  death  of  the  animal  (as  we  have  illus- 
trated already),  how  can  it  but  partially  ma- 
nifest its  existence,  with  the  partial  death  of 
the  animal?  So,  the  so-called  decay  of  the 
mind  is  no  proof  of  the  death  of  the  spirit,  who 
is  the  author  of  mind  ;  and  this  so-called  decay 
of  mind  is  only  a  gradual  cessation  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  spirit,  resulting  gradually 
from  the  partial  death  of  the  animal.  And, 
therefore,  these  simultaneous  events,  the  death 
of  the  animal,  and  the  complete  cessation  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  spirit,  as  mind  to  the  world, 
have  no  reason  to  confound  any  reflecting  man 
so  much  as  to  make  him  identify  the  one  event 
with  the  other ;  nor  can  the  hand  in  hand 
decay  of  the  animal  and  the  gradual  cessation 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  as  mind,  con- 
found any  reflecting  man  so  much  as  to  make 
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him    identify  an  animal  existence  with    the 
visible  manifestation  of  another  and  unknown 
existence.    So  the  difficulty,  arising  out  of  these 
simulttmeous   events,  the   partial  or   complete 
death  of  the  animal  with  the  partial  or  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit, 
in  the  shape  of  mind,  is  only  apparent  and  not 
real  as  an  objection  to  our  immortahty,  or  as 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  comprehending  it. 
But  the  true  reason,  we  think,  why  any  person 
could  ever  suppose  that  these  two  events  were 
identical  and  one,  signifying  in  both  cases  death, 
and   not   as   they  really  are,  in  the  one  case, 
death,  and  in  the  other,  cessation  of  manifesta- 
tion,  is,   because  such   a   person  really  never 
knew   of  the   existence  of  but   one  being,  an 
animal,  having  never  realised  his  spiritual  ex- 
istence,   and,    consequently,   having  no  know- 
ledge of  it  but  by  report. 

Shall  we  continue  to  exist  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  animal  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
every  reasonable  being  nmst  have  often  in  his 
thoughts,  and  which  all  men  should  lay  deeply 
to  heart,  however  inconsiderate  and  unreflecting 


they  may  be.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  see  what 
the  voice  of  nature  says  on  the  subject.  Speak- 
ing with  a  friend  one  time,  of  our  continued 
existence  after  the  dissolution  of  the  animal, 
we  remember  saying  something  like  the  follow- 
ing words : — The  instincts  of  nature,  throwing 
all  reason  aside,  prove  that  we  shall  continue  to 
exist  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  Nature 
proves  it.  Sir,  inasmuch  as  we  desire  it,  wish  to 
perpetuate  our  memory,  and  dread  annihilation. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies? Of  all  the  pyramids.^  Of  the  monu- 
ments of  fame  and  glory,  both  physical  and 
intellectual?  Of  every  determined  and  ener- 
getic struggle  to  make  some  indeHble  and 
indestructible  mark,  or  identification,  of  self? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  almost  every  step  that 
we  take  whereby  we  feebly  and  rv,^poatedly 
strive  to  imprint  the  very  picture  ol*  our  beings 
in  the  memories  of  men  ?  To  the  thoughtless 
and  the  scoffer,  these  may  aflbid  merriment 
and  laughter ;  but  the  meaning  of  ell  this  is  the 
tacit  but  strong  expression  of  the  soul — Immor- 
tality !     An  expression  too  strong  for  words! 
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An  expression  from  which  words  would  hide 
themselves  in  shame  !  The  spirit  from  its  very 
depths  cries  out  '  Immortahty ! '  And  the  re- 
verberation of  the  least  of  monuments  is — 
*  Immortality ! '  '  Highly  poetical,'  says  my 
friend  ;  '  but  it  won't  do  ! '  '  The  desires,  wishes, 
instincts  of  men  cannot  prove  anything,'  con- 
tinues he  ;  '  what  w^ould  you  say  to  a  man  who 
may  have  a  desire  to  become  rich  ? '  '  Does 
this  prove  that  he  will  become  rich,  or  that  he 
has  any  right  to  become  rich  ? '  asks  he.  Ah  ! 
yes,  my  friend,  it  does  prove  that  he  has  a 
ri<^'ht  to  become  rich,  and  that  he  will  become 
rich.  In  a  narrow,  worldly,  perverted  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  '  rich  '  perhaps,  this  sup- 
posed man  would  not  become  rich,  had  no 
right  to  become  rich ;  but  '  instinct  is  more 
than  wisdom  strong,'  as  the  poetess  hath  beau- 
tifully said.  Ay  1  rich — a  desire  to  become  rich  I 
Nature  is  true  to  herself.  Her  instincts  are 
more  than  wisdom  strong  ;  and  her  instincts  are 
never  false.  Nature  never  tells  a  lie  upon  her- 
self, however  debased  she  may  be  in  her  desires 
and  pursuits ;   for  the  most  debased  pursuits 
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all  demonstrate  the  instincts  and  constitution  of 
our  beings,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  avoca- 
tions that  engage  the  attention   of  the   soul. 
Ay !  the  desire  to  be  rich  !     This  is  one  of  the 
grandest  instincts  of  the  soul.     Man  has  a  right 
to  become  rich.     He  has  a  right  to  possess.     It 
is  a  law  of  his  being ;  and  he  is  becoming  rich 
yearly,  daily,   hourly,  momentarily,  since  the 
very  dawn  of  his  existence-     It  may  not  be  in 
silver  and  gold,  and  it  may  not  be  in  a  know- 
ledge of  nature ;  it  may  be  in  good,  or  it  may 
be  in  evil,  but  rich  he  is  becoming  evefy  day 
of  his  life— ay!  rich  in  every  thought  that  he 
thinks.     Av  I  rich  he  becomes  whether  he  wills 
it  or  not.     He  has  a  right  to  become  rich,  for 
it  is  his  very  nature ;  and  rich  he  shall  become 
in  woe  or  in  weak    So  the  soul  not  only  desires 
to  be  immortal,  but  it  desires  to  become  rich — 
rich !  boundlessly  rich !     It  has  a  right  to  be 
rich ;  and  it  shall  be  rich  through  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity!  richer  and  richer  in  height 
and  extension  as  it  steps  up  through  the  worlds 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal !  '  Poetical  again ! ' 
very  likely  our  friend  would  reply  to  all  this. 
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Granted     But  if  we  are  talking  poetically,  he* 
must  admit  that  to  talk  poetically  is  far  nearer 
the  truth  than  to  talk  nonsensically,  as  he  did 
on  that  occasion,   in   saying   that,  although  a 
man  might  have  a  desire  to  become  rich,  yet  he 
had  no  right  to  become  rich,  nor  was  this  desire 
a  prediction  that  he  would  become  rich.    From 
the  very  dawn  of  our  existence,  as  seen  by  the 
eye  of  reason,  as  well  as  that  of  poetry,  we  see 
that  we  are  necessitated  by  the  constitution  of 
our  beings  to  wax  richer  and  richer,  in  some 
direction,  and  in  the  possession  of  something ; 
gold  it  may  not  be,  either  literal  or  figurative  ; 
but  he  who  is  not  waxing  rich  in  gold  is  wax- 
ing rich  in  dross.    This  is  undeniable.    And  if  we 
could  prove  immortality  from  having  immortal 
instincts,  as  clearly  as  we  can  prove  that  man, 
from  having  a  desire  to  become  rich,  is  daily 
and  hourly  becoming  rich,  and  has  a  right  to 
become  rich,  we  would  have  little  reason  to  ask 
any  proof  but  instinct  to  guide  us  to  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  immortal  is  an  infinite  attribute,  and  can 
never  be  completed,  although  we  are  certainly 
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becoming  immortal  in  every  throb  of  conscious 
being,  as  we  are  certainly  becoming  rich,  which 
is  a  finite  attribute,  but  with  a  capacity  of  ex- 
tension to  the  infinite  ;  whereas  immortal  is  an 
infinite  attribute  embracing  every  throb  of  the 
finite  ;  and  if  this  is  not  the  true  definition  of 
immortal,  then  we  are  immortal  just  now  ;  that 
is,  the  meaning  of  immortal,  is,  that  we  shall 
continue  to  live,  and  that  we  are  partially  im- 
mortal now.     Here,  then,  is  one  instinct  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  prophetically  true  to  the 
very  letter,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and 
the  word  to  the  action,  in  which  the  instmct 
and  its  fulfilment  go  hand  in  hand  by  an  in- 
exorable necessity  of  our  being.  '  Here,  then, 
is  one  instinct  which  is  not  prophetically  false, 
and  proved  not  to  be  false,  by  reason  and  de- 
monstration.    And  if  we  can  prove  to  demon- 
stration that  one  human  instinct  is  prophetically 
true,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  infer  that 
they  are  all  true,  when  we  have  never  found 
one  of  them  to  he  false,  although  some  of  them 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  proof  of  their 
complete  fulfilment  is  impossible.     But  let  it 
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be  observed  that  immortal  is  an  erroneous  attri- 
bute employed  by  men  to  interpret  or  signify 
what  they  mean.    They  mean  simply,  and  must 
reasonably  mean  no  more,  than  a  continuation 
of  personal  existence  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  animal ;   and  for  this  idea  immortal  is  an 
improper  and  erroneous  attribute  ;  for  immortal 
being   an  infinite  attribute  is  an  attribute  of 
the  Infinite,   and  cannot  properly  be  applied 
as  an  attribute  of  a  finite  being.     For  he  who 
asks  if  the  soul  is  immortal,  just  asks  a  similar 
question  with  him  who  asks  if  the  soul  is  omni- 
potent and  omniscient.     It  is  enough  for  us  to 
ask,  in  every  stage  of  being,  whether  we  shall, 
at  its  close,  continue  to  live,  or  open  our  eyes 
with  new  habiliments,  when  the  old  garments 
are  worn  out  and  dead.     But,  in  conclusion,  on 
our  instincts,  we  find  that  the  instinct  to  be  rich 
is  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter ;   and  from  this, 
we  infer  that  the  instinct  to  live  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the   animal,  will  be  fulfilled  like- 
wise ;  for  it  is  hardly  credible  that  one  instinct 
can   be   true,  and  another,  false.     Let  us  rest 
assured  that  all  our  common  instincts,  however 
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they  may  occasionally  diverge,  or  oddly  and 
unworthily  demonstrate  themselves,  are  both 
symbohcally  and  prophetically  true ;  and  it  is 
madness  even  to  insinuate  anything  else. 

Well,  anyone  who  has  realised  that  he  him- 
self, the  conscious  knowing  subject,  is  a  spirit, 
now  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  not  the  animal, 
which  he  once  childislily  took  for  himself,  on 
account  of  his  incomprehensible  connection 
and  intimacy  with  it,  can  understand,  fi:om  all 
the  teachings  and  analogies  in  nature,  regarding 
the  origin  and  development  of  beings,  in  the 
various  stages  of  existence  through  which  they 
pass,  how  he  shall  not  cease  to  live  when  the 
worn-out  animal  is  dissolved :  the  animal  whom 
he  had  the  power  of  inspiring  with  his  influence 
and  making  subservient  to  his  will,  something 
in  the  same  way  as  one  man  can  inspire 
another,  and  make  him  subservient  to  all  his 
purposes  and  will :  the  animal,  whom,  for  the 
wisest  and  most  blessed  ends,  he,  during  all  the 
years  of  his  infancy  and  childhood,  took  to  he 
himself,  all  and  in  all.  And  to  give  an  idea 
of  this  incomprehensible  intimacy  between  the 
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spirit  and  the  animal,  we  would  ask  anyone  to 
observe  the   various    grades   of  intimacy  and 
union  between  beings  even  in  the  external,  and 
also  ask  him,  if  he  can  answer  any  one  of  the 
following  questions.     Why  does  one  man  get 
mad  with  anger  and  writhe  with  agony,  on 
seeing  another  man   wliom  he  never  saw  in  his 
life   torn   by   a   wild   beast?     Will   any  man 
explain,  in  full,  wdiat,  and  how  much,  is  the 
intimacy  and  bond  of  union  between  these  two 
men,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  such  an  intimacy 
and  bond  of  union  ?     Why,  if  this  injured  man 
was  his  dearest  friend,  would  he  identify  him- 
self more  with  him  than  with  the  man  he  never 
saw?     Why,  if  the  injured  man  was  his  own 
child,  would  he  identify  himself  more  and  more 
with  him,  and,  perhaps,  get  mad  in  reahty  at 
the  sight  ?    Can  any  man  fathom  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  cause  and  depth  of  identity  between 
a  parent  and  his  child  ?     A  boundless  affection 
and  intimacy  of  being  between  them  is  patent 
to  the  world;  but,  beneath  all  this,  there  are 
inward  and  silent  communings  of  identity  and 
love,  which   are  not  only  beyond  the   obser- 
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vation  of  the  world,  but  which  are  unutter- 
able  to   themselves.     Need  we,  then,  wonder 
that   an   infant   or   child  — ay!   or    an   unre- 
flecting  man,   should  identify  himself  wholly 
with  his  own  animal?     That  he  should  take 
the  animal  to  be  himself?     So,  we  need  not 
wonder,  seeing  the  various  grades  of  intimacy 
or  identity  between  beings  in  nature,  that  man 
should  wholly  identify  himself  with  that  being 
who  is  next  to  him  in  nature,  his  own  animal, 
and  seeing  that  he  almost  identifies  himself 
with  his  own  offspring.     And  man  is  thus,  two 
beings ;  and  the  one   shall  not   cease  to  live 
when  the  other  is  dissolved,  if  we  are  to  believe 
in,  and  not  outrageously  deny,  the  process  of 
nature  in  her  various  productions  and  develop- 
ments of  being.     But  anyone  may  say  that  he 
cannot   comprehend   the   possibihty  of  beings 
merging  into,  or  hving  in,  the  intangible  and 
unseen.     We  at  once   believe   him.     But  we 
would  ask  him  if  he  can  comprehend  how  from 
the  unseen,  even  as  an  animal  being,  he  has,  as 
such,  merged  into  the  seen,  and  now  lives  in 
it  ?     There  is  an  unseen  world  on  both  hands. 
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There  is  an  unseen  world  above ;  but  there  is 
also  an  unseen  world  beneath.     There  is  an 
unseen  world  within ;  but  there  is  also  an  un- 
seen world  without,  as  well  as  the  seen.     Even 
the  microscope  and  telescope  bring  thousands 
of  existences  into  the  seen  from  the  unseen, 
that  were  never  supposed  to  be  in  existence ; 
and  most  strange  to  say,  this  is  most  frequently 
done   by   the   very   men   who    laugh   at    the 
credulity  of  those  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  an  unseen    spiritual  world  which    is  not 
realised  by  sense.     So,  because  this  wwld,  the 
world  of  spirits,  is  in  the  unseen,  this  forms  no 
objection  to  its  existence  ;  for  we  as  animals 
came  from  the  unseen;  and  this  alone  could 
show  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  selves  being 
now  in  the  unseen,  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

We  are  certain,  then,  that  there  is  now  an 
unknown  and  unseen  being  developing  which 
is  not  the  animal;  and  we  are  certain  from 
this  knowledge,  and  the  teachings  of  nature 
ia  regard  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
beings,  that  this  being  shall  continue  to  live 
when  our  animal  shaU  be  dissolved.     Almost 
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from  the  moment  that  this  unknown  and  unseen 
being  began  to  be,  during  the  helpless  years  of 
animal  infancy  ;  and  certainly  up  through  child- 
hood, youth,  and  early  manhood,  when  there 
was  an  almost  complete  identification  of  itself 
with  the  animal,  almost  as  a  youthful  rider 
identifies  himself  with  his  youthful  steed,  there 
was  the  inexpressible  joy  in  the  skipping  and 
fleet  limb  ;  there  was  an  unknown  pride  in  the 
animal  elasticity,  strength,  and  vitality ;  there 
was  nothing  but  the  bright  and  the  boundless 
hope,  the  gorgeous  imagination,  and  the  strongly 
sensuous,  receptive,  susceptible,  and,  for  wise 
ends,  the  all  external,  and  absorbing,  and  en- 
grossing animal ;  but  when  the  rider  and  his 
steed,  the  spirit  and  the  animal,  have  thus 
galloped  for  well-nigh  forty  revolving  cycles  of 
time  through  the  enchantments  of  this  beauti- 
ful world  ;  when  the  eye  is  wearied  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  w^ith  hearing ;  when  the  sensuous 
animal  is  glutted  to  satiety  ;  when  the  nimble 
and  buoyant  limb  begins  to  wax  stiff;  when 
all  the  animal  powers  begin  to  relax ;  and 
when  the  w^hite  snows  of  age  begin  to  mingle 
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with  the  glossy  freshness  of  youth  :  then  does 
the    rider    begin   to    think   of    himself    as  a 
being  distinct  from   the  steed ;  then  does  the 
spirit  begin  to  realise  itself  as  a  being  distinct 
from  the   animal ;  then  does  it  begin   to   re- 
cof^nise  its  own  individual  existence  ;  then  does 
it  begin   to  reflect  upon  itself;  then   does  it 
begin   to   look   within,  being  wearied   of  the- 
without ;  then  does  it  begin  to  see  that  the  real 
world  is  within  and  not  without ;  then  does 
it  begin  to  reahse  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that 
'  here  we  have  no  continuing  city  of  abode ; ' 
then  do  the  inward  eyes  begin  to   open   and 
the  glories  of  a  new  world  begin  to  radiate  on 
the  verge  of  the  distant  horizon ;  then  does  the 
spirit  thirst  and  pant  for  the  temples  of  the 
living   God;   then  does   the   fell   struggle  for 
the  mastery  between  two  lives  begin  ;  then  does 
the  decaying  animal  groaning  under  the  loss  of 
its  beauty  and  vitahty,  and  realising  ominous 
forebodings  of  separation  from  its  guide  and 
lord  use  every  means  to  retard  and  entice  it 
back  to  •  this  world  and  all  that  belongs  to  it ; 
then  does  the  spirit  in  utter  agony  and  tears 


turn  a  thousand  times  to  embrace  the  dear 
companion  of  its  infancy  with  lingering  regrets, 
with  tears,  with  groans,  with  unspeakable  rend- 
incrs  of  being,  with  soothings,  caressings,  and 
quietings,  and  with  forgetful  and  false  promises 
of  non-separation:  and  then,  and  then  only, 
does  the  too  fond  spirit  cry  out  from  lost  time, 
from  delay,  and  from  injury,  in  hurry,  in  con- 
fusion, and  despair — '  0  wretched  man  that  I 
am !    Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  being  of 

death?' 

'  This  is  fanciful  and  poetical  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  indeed ! '  we  hear  some 
friend  ejaculate.  Ay!  but  it  is  the  dread 
fancy  and  poetry  of  reahty.  And  the  man 
across  whose  soul  this  stern  and  veritable  poetry 
has  not  swept  a  thousand  times  over,  is,  from 
the  inevitable  certainty  of  animal  dissolution, 
and  from  the  dread  uncertainty  of  being  or  not 
bein^^,  though  it  were  nothing  but  this  latter 
alone,  is,  we  repeat,  a  most  wonderful  man 
indeed ! 

The  prophetic  little  child  has  the  true  idea 
of  its  existence,  who  bursts  into  agony  and 
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tears  when  it  is  stupidly  and  erroneously  told 
that  it,  the  conscious  and  knowing  being,  shall 
die.  It  shall  not  die.  It  shall  cast  off  and 
change  its  garments ;  but  it,  the  conscious  and 
knowing  httle  being,  shall  never  die ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  it  instinctively  shudders 
at  such  a  monstrous  he.  That  conscious  know- 
ing being  which  has  begun  to  be  to  us  all,  in 
the  years  of  childhood,  shall  never  die ;  but  we 
shall  carry  up  our  identity,  and  climb  up  en- 
larging through  the  worlds  to  the  feet  of  the 
Eternal,  and  return  to  the  presence  and  com- 
pany of  Him  from  whence  we  came. 

It  is  this  monstrous  misrepresentation  of  the 
truth  (arising  from  ignorance  of  our  two  dis- 
tinct personalities  or  beings)  that  we,  the  con- 
scious and  the  knowing  we,  shall  die,  which  is 
the  cause  of  confusion  not  only  in  metaphysics, 
but  the  cause  of  all  scepticism,  and  doubt,  and 
fear,  and  dread,  and  trembling,  and  awe,  and 
mystery,  and  horror,  and  despair,  and  confusion, 
and  the  blackness  of  darkness,  on  what  is  called 
a  dying  bed.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
men  are  taught  from  their  very  infancy  that 


their  animal  is  themselves,  the  knowing  and 
conscious  we"?  They  too  well  know  that,  if 
this  is  the  truth,  the  animal  is  dissolved ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  teaching,  there  is  an  awful 
struo-gle  from  conscious  instinct,  that  this  is  not 
true,  namely,  that  the  conscious  and  the  know- 
ing we  shall  not  die  ;  and  hence  the  doubt  and 
despair.  But  let  men  be  taught  the  truth; 
that  they  are  two  distinct  beings,  and  that  the 
conscious  and  the  knowing  we  shall  never  die, 
and  they  shall  then  change  the  garments  of 
Time  for  those  of  Eternity  with  the  joy  that  a 
child  has  in  store  in  the  prospect  of  visiting  a 
bright  and  a  sunny  land. 

We  have  often  said  in  this  essay  that  we  are 
momentarily  unconscious;  and  we  have  been 
told  that  to  say  that  our  existence,  in  its  simple 
living  state,  is  behind  consciousness,  is  both" 
unphilosophical  and  unsound,  and  also  that  we 
are  never  unconscious.  We  think  it  is  very  easy 
to  show  that  both  of  these  statements  have  no 
foundation.  The  fact  of  being  momentarily  con- 
scious and  non-conscious,  and  the  bare  fact  of 
the  possibiUty  of  being  non-conscious  at  all,  we 
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think,  argues  that  the  subject  of  consciousness, 
in  its  simple  living  state,  is  behind  or  beyond 
consciousness.     And  if  we  can  show  that  we 
are  momentarily  conscious  and  non-conscious, 
we  think  it  will  be  evident  that  we,  in   our 
simple  living  state,  are  behind  and  beyond  con- 
sciousness.    So,  both  arguments  will  thus,  as  it 
were,  be  proved  together.     If  the  personality 
or  subject  of  consciousness,  this  indestructible 
myself,   manifested    in    every   activity,    called 
mind,  is  not  behind  and  beyond  consciousness, 
as  a  simple  living  being,  there  could  be  no  he- 
coming   into    consciousness    in   the  process   of 
change  from  one  thought  to  another;  in  a  word, 
there  could  be  no  change  of  thought.    That  there 
is   change  of  thought  is  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
puted.    Every  change  (or  varied   thought,  or 
phenomenal  variety  of  mind)  has  a  concomi- 
tant consciousness.     This  also  is  not  to  be  dis^ 
puted.     WJiile  we  are  conscious  of  one  thought 
we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  thought  that  is  to 
succeed;  and  the  succeeding  thought  implies  a 
becoming  conscious ;  and  this  becoming  conscious, 
implies  a  non-consciousness  of  that  being  who 
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becomes  conscious,  be  that  being  who  it  may, 
or  named  by  whatever  name.     So,  we  are  mo- 
mentarily conscious   and   non-conscious ;    and, 
therefore,  we  are  momentarily  to  ourselves  as 
though  we  were  not,  that  is,  we  are  momen- 
tarily behind  all  consciousness ;  and  when  we 
are  momentarily  conscious,  we  identify  consci- 
ousness,  as  we  have  shown  already,  not  with 
ourselves  proper,  but  with  the  extended,  until, 
by  years  of  labour,  we  are  enabled  to  surmount 
this  ignorance,  by  identifying  consciousness  with 
its  proper  subject,  the  folded-up   and   simply 
existent  I  am,  of  whom  the  worlds  of  mind 
and  matter   are   but  scintillations.     If,  in  us, 
there  were  no  becoming  conscious,  we  would  be 
omniscient  and  as  the  Deity.     We  would  be 
completely  conscious,   and    always    conscious, 
without  any  becoming,  and  not  groping  thought 
by  thought  after  the  omniscient,  as  we  are  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Need  we  wonder  that  we,  the  knowers,  are 
behind  all  consciousness  as  simple  living  beings  ? 
Need  we  wonder  that  our  personality  proper 
can  only  be  reahsed  as   simply  existent  and 
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cannot  be    Jcnown?     Need   we  wonder    that 
we   do  not   know   anything,   that   is  properly 
ourselves,  but  only  that  which  is  external  to 
ourselves,  as  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter  ? 
Need  we  wonder  that  men  identify  themselves 
with  what  they  know  rather  than  with  them- 
selves, the  knowing  subjects  ?    Need  we  wonder 
that  we   are   spirits,  just  now  in  the  world  of 
spirits  ?     Need  we  wonder  that  we  may  hve  a 
lifetime  in  absolute  ignorance  of  our  very  ex- 
istence as  spiritual   or  knowing  personalities? 
Need  we  wonder  that  men  have  lived,  since 
their  creation,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  their 
real  existence,  and  that  they  take  that  to  be 
themselves  which  is  not  themselves  as  person- 
ahties  at  all?     Men   may  wonder  at  all  this; 
but,  on  proper  reflection,  the  wonder  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  know  of 
their  very  existence  at  alL 

Let  us  examine  the  external  personality,  the 
animal,  that  man  takes  to  be  himself.  Let  us 
suppose  for  one  moment  that  seeing  is  purely 
and  entirely  the  operation  of  this  animal  (which 
of  course  we  do  not  beheve,  and  have  already 
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given  the  reasons   for   not   doing   so,  in   this 
essay) ;  but,  we  say,  let  us  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment  that  seeing  is  purely  and  entirely   the 
operation  of  the  animal  (which  is  giving  a  great 
advantage  against  our   argument).     Did  ever 
the  eye  that  sees,  see  itself?     Can  that  curiously 
formed  organism  turn  round  upon  itself,  and 
behold  itself?     The  skill  of  the  united  intel- 
ligence of  the  world  cannot  make  the  eye  that 
sees,  see  itself.     Man  cannot  imagine  the  con 
struction  of  an  organism,  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  seeing,  that  could  see  itself.     And 
what  does  the  eye  see  ?     Something  that  is  not 
itself.     And  if  we  examine  the  configuration  of 
the  whole  of  the  animal  organism,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principle   as   the   eye.     Each  percipient 
organ  is  completely  impotent  to  perceive  itself; 
perceiving,  yet  remaining  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  itself     The  world  could  not  make  any  one 
organ,  that  in  any  way  perceives,  perceive  itself, 
or  give,  unaided  by  other  percipient  organs,  the 
faintest  shadow  of  an  idea  to  itself  of  what  sort 
of  or^an  it  is  in  itself  in  rounded  rehef.     Itself, 
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as  an  organ,  is  behind  its  perceiving  self.    Itself 
is  completely  in  the  dark  to  itself.     All  this  is 
true,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  granted  to 
the  animal  far  more  than  is  true  ;  for,  as  we  have 
shown  already,  the  animal,  of  itself,  can  perceive 
nothing.    It  can  not  only  not  perceive,  but  it  is, 
in  its  infancy,  in  its  youth,  in  its  old  age,  utterly 
unconscious  at  all  not  only  of  a  percipient  sub- 
ject, but  of  anything  perceived.    Nothing  that  is 
external  can  know  ;  and  this  is  a  universal  law 
of  nature ;  but  granting  in  the  meantime  that 
the  animal  is  a  knowing  being,  even  with  this 
immense  allowance,  the  fact  that  no  percipient 
organ  can   perceive  itself  is  not   to  be  ques- 
tioned.    The  whole  percipient  animal  is  in  the 
dark  to  itself  that  perceives.     This  peculiar 
configuration  of  animal  organism  is  very  sig- 
nificant and  tells  a  tale.     For  if  the  eye  that 
sees,  cannot,  for  a  world,  see  itself,  and  if  the 
whole  percipient  animal  is  thus  irrevocably  in 
the  dark  to  itself  as  an  organism,  through  and 
by  means  of  that  organ  that  perceives,  need  we 
wonder  that  a  being  that  knows,  does  not  know 
•itself  as   a  personality?     Care  must  be  taken 
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here  not  to  confound  seeing  and  knowing  that 
it  sees  which  are  two  very  distinct  things  -and 
seeing  itself  as  an  organ  is  a  different  thing  from 
these      And  this  is  the  real  truth,  namely,  that 
the  eye  of  itself  neither  sees,  nor  knows  that  it 
sees  ;  and,  far  less,  can  it  turn  round  and  hehold 
itself  as  an  organ.     Would  not  that  be  a  cun- 
ously  formed  eye  that,  of  itself,  could,  from  rts 
infancy,  see,  and  could,  during  its  bfetime,  ... 
tkat  it  sees,  and  could,  with  labour,  turn  round 
and  see  itself  as  an  organ?    But  to  rs    u^ 
what  a  knowing  being  does  and  can  do.    From 
its  very  birth,  of  itself,  it  knows  ;  very  soon  M 
knows  that  it  knows  and  continues  to  do  so 
through  life;  and  it  can  turn  round  and  know 
that  it  exists  as  a  personaUty,  more  d.stxnct  and 
absolute  than  any  personality  that  was  ever  con- 
ceived or  dreamed  of,  a  personahty  of  whom 
the  universe  of  mind  and  matter  is  but  a  faint 
shadow.     Have  we  not  cause  to  wonder,  then 
that  it  is  possible  by  any  means  and  with  any 
labour,  that  abeing  that  knows,  can  know  itsel 
at    all,  even  its   very  existence  as  a  person . 
Here  is  the  wonder  indeed,   that  a   knowing 
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being  can  so  far  turn  round  upon  itself,  that  it 
can  know  of  its  own  existence  as  a  personality  ; 
for  this  is  exactly  the  same  as  though  the  eye 
could  turn  round  and  look  upon  itself  as  an 
organ,  and  amounts  to  as  much  knowledge  of 
itself  by  itself,  as  the  man  hath  of  the  eye  who 
looks  upon  the  eye  of  another.     And  that  this 
is  possible,  arises  from  one  of  the  universal  laws 
which  we   have    explained  already,   that  the 
higher  the  being  in  the  scale  of  existence,  the 
more  does  it  know  of  itself,  the  more  is  it  able 
to  turn  round  upon  itself,  the  more,  in  fact,  is 
it  everything  wherein  and  whereby  absolutism 
is  approached.     So,  even  the  configuration  of 
the  animal  organism,  does,  in  a  great  measure, 
prove  that  we,  the  knowers,  are  behind  all  con- 
sciousness, as  simple  living  beings,  and  that  we 
are  only  conscious  in  the  activity  called  mind, 
and  that  even  then,  men  identify  consciousness 
with  mind,  and  not  with  themselves  proper,  but 
that  men  may  surmount  this  ignorance  by  iden- 
tifying consciousness  with   themselves  proper, 
from  whom  the  universe  of  matter  and  mind 
momentarily   emanates   or  sparkles.     But  this 
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demonstration  is  greatly  weakened,  by  the  erro- 
neous  concession  that  we  made,  in  saying  that 
the  animal  saw  or  perceived  at  aU.     And  we 
made  this  concession  to  meet  men's  understand- 
ings and  argue  the  point  with  them  on  their 
own  ground,  because  the  general  behef  is  that 
the  animal  of  itself  is  percipient.     But  had  we 
held  to  the  truth,  that  the  animal  is  not  per- 
cipient of  itself,  then  the  argument  would  have 
been  much  more  effective  and  complete.    We 
never  think  that  we,  the  knowers,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be,  as  personalities,  behind  and  beyond 
our  own  power  of  knowing  but  with  an  effort 
of  labour  that  is  almost  superhuman,  and  that 
the  almost  miracle  is,  that  this  is  possible  at  all 
with   any   amount   of  labour,  considering  the 
-    peculiar  conformation  of  all  orders  of  beings  in 
the  external  world,  and  that  they  are  utterly  m 
the  dark  regarding  themselves,  not  only  as  per- 
sonalities,  but  of  their  very  existence,  that  is, 
not  knowing  or  conscious  at  all. 

Men  may  be  said  to  have  a  negative  know- 
ledge of  their  existence  ;  but  they  may  obtain 
a  positive  knowledge  of  their  personal  existence. 
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Knowing  is  not  an  attribute  of  any  thing  tliat 
is  external  or  has  form.     The  smallest  amount 
of  knowing  is  an  attribute  of  beings  not  m  the 
external  at  all ;  call  these  beings  by  whatever 
name,  spirits  or  otherwise,  it  makes  not  the 
slightest  difference.     And  we  have  given  many 
demonstrations  of  this  great  truth ;  but  to  him 
who  has  not  actually  realised  it,  all  demon- 
stration must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
proposition,  abstract  and  not   real.     And  we 
are  afraid,  that,  in   these  demonstrations,  we 
shall  often  be  misunderstood,  and  be  thought 
to  be  contradictory,  because  we  generally,  if 
not  always,   have  spoken,   in  the   demonstra- 
tions, so  as  to  suit  the  understandings  of  those 
who  have  not  reahsed  their  absolute  existence 
and  in  the  language  of  our  own  understanding 
before  we  arrived  at  this  truth,  as  being  the 
best  method  to  lead  to  the  discovery.    But  no 
demonstration   can  ever   make  the  discovery. 
The  discovery  is  simply  a  realisaiion  of  personal 
existence,  which  must  be  reached  in  a  very 
different  way  from  demonstration.    Demonstra- 
tion can  never  reach  it ;  but  demonstration  can 
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point  to  it,  and  establish  its  truth  with  a  force 
that  cannot  be  denied.  Demonstration  however 
is  one  thing,  but  realisation  of  being  is  another. 
Does   the  child,  when  it  recognises  its  m- 
dividual  existence  as  an  animal,  require  demon- 
stration to  prove  its  existence?    Neither  does 
the  man,  who  recognises  his  individual  exis- 
tence as  a  spirit,  require  demonstration  to  prove 
his  existence.     The  task  of  demonstration,  m 
either  case,  would  not  only  be  superfluous  but 
ridiculous.     But  if  we  want  to  tell  this  latter 
truth    to    another,   we  must,   at    once,    have 
recourse  to  demonstration,  to  show  its  undeni- 
able demonstrative  proof,  but  never  its  reahty. 
It  will  not  do   simply  to   say  that  we  have 
reahsed  our  existence ;  we  must  show  by  de- 
monstration that  what  we  say  has  reason  m  it, 
or  we  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman ; 
and  the   moment  we   enter  upon   demonstra- 
tion   we   are,  from  the  inadequate  nature  of 
lancr'uage,  and  a  departure  from  the  thing  itself, 
sure   to  say  things   clumsily,   and   apparently 
contradictory,  and  consequently  must  be  often 
misunderstood. 
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There  is  another  metaphysical  fact  tliat  will 
tend  greatly  to  demonstrate  our  subject,  namely, 
that  consciousness  and  knowing  are  inseparable. 
This  may  appear  to  have  the  triteness  of  a  tru- 
ism ;  but  it  embraces  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.     We  suppose,  however,  that  no  one 
will  question  this  fact  or  truth.     There  is  there- 
fore a  consciousness  of  the  external  world,  that 
is,  a  consciousness  of  it,  as  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  animal  and  a  consciousness  of  mind. 
There  is  a  consciousness  of  the  external  in  this 
way,  in  as  much  as  we  know  of  it  at  all.     In 
plainer  words,  the  external  world  is  part  of 
ourselves,  though  not  such  an  intimate  part  as 
the  animal,  which  again  is  not  such  an  intimate 
part  of  ourselves  as  mind.     There  was  a  time, 
in  sheer  infancy,  when  we  identified   the  ex- 
ternal   world   with   ourselves.      We   knew   of 
nothing    but    the    external.      Gradually,    we 
emancipate  the  little  animal  from  the  external ; 
and  for  a  lifetime  we  identify  ourselves  wholly 
with  it!     The  delusion  of  infancy,  is  nothing 
compared  to  the   delusion  of  manhood.     But 
it   may   be   said   that   these    propositions   are 
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questionable.     Let  us  examine  them,  and  we 
shall  see.     It  shall  be  likely  said  that  we  are 
not  conscious   of  the  external  world.     Well, 
this  may  be  true ;  but  if  it  is  true  that  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  external  world,  it  is  true 
also  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  animal 
nor  of  mind.     But  the  unquestionable  truth  is, 
that  consciousness  is  inseparable  from  knowing. 
In  the  degree  of  intimacy  that  we  know,  in 
that   degree   are  we   also  conscious.     So,   on 
this  unquestionable  truth,  rests  also  the  other 
unquestionable  truth,  that  we  are  conscious  of 
the  external  world,  of  the  animal,  and  of  mind, 
all  alike,  hut  in  degrees.     This  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  say 
that  we  were  not  conscious  of  mind  or  of  the 
animal  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  we  were 
not  conscious  of  the  external  world ;  because, 
we  know  of  all,  and  knowing  is  inseparable 
from  consciousness.     But  some  men  may  say 
that  consciousness  is  either  of  the  animal  or  of 
mind.     It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  say 
that  consciousness  was  of  the  external  world. 
If  consciousness  is  either  of  the  animal  or  of 
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mind,   then   consciousness   is   of  the   external 
world  also.     But  the  real  truth  is,  that   con- 
sciousness  is   not  of  the  external,  or   of  the 
animal,  or  of  mind.    Consciousness  is  ^/another 
subject  altogether:  consciousness  is  q/'abeing 
behind  them:  consciousness  is  of  2,  spirit:  con- 
sciousness is  of  we,  the   knowing  we.     Con- 
sciousness is  purely  and  always  of  we,  who  is 
as  a  person  behind    ordinary   consciousness, 
which  is  that  consciousness  that  accompanies 
the  known,  that  is  thrown  into  the  known,  and 
not  the  pure  reaction  on  the  subject,  knowing. 
This  ordinary  consciousness  extends  to  the  ex- 
ternal, is  more  identified  with  the  animal,  and 
still  more  with  mind,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
never  been  thought  that  there  is  a  conscious 
subject  behind  mind,  so  much  is  consciousness 
thrown  into  mind,  so  much  is  it  one  with  mind. 
This  is  the  consciousness  of  men,  or  ordinary 
consciousness ;  and  they  have  no  consciousness 
of  themselves,  as  knowing  subjects,  or  persons, 
behind  all  the  known;  or  they  never  would 
identify  consciousness  with  mind  or  with  animal 
more  than  they  would  with  the  external  world; 
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or,  in  other  words,  say  that  consciousness  was 
either  of  the  animal  or  of  mind.  In  plain 
words,  either  the  external  world,  or  the  animal, 
or  the  mind,  is  not  conscious  ;  but  we  are  con- 
scious of  them. 

What  is  it  that  makes  men  suppose  that  con- 
sciousness is  either  of  the  animal  or  of  mind  ? 
Generally  speaking,  because  men  are  not  self- 
reflecting  beings ;  although,  they  are  reflecting 
beings,  in  as  much  as  they  reflect  upon  their 
actions.     Another  cause  why  men  suppose  that 
consciousness  is  of  the  animal,  is  because  the 
animal  which  they  know  is  so  inspired  with 
the  influence  of  the  spirit,  from  its  own  natural 
state  as  seen  in  what  is  called  sleep  into  that 
state  which  we  call  waking,  that,  to  a  non-self- 
reflecting  being,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
primary  and  final  agent.     This  may  be  quite 
natural  for  a  time  to  suppose  that  the  animal  is 
a  primary  and  final  agent ;  but  it  has  not,  on 
that  account,  the  least  claim  to  be  true,  more 
than  that  a  star  is  not  bigger  than  the  blaze 
or  lif^ht  of  a  candle,  which  a  child  naturally 
supposes  to   be  the   truth.     Men   know   their 
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mind,   then   consciousness   is   of  the   external 
world  also.     But  the  real  truth  is,  that   con- 
sciousness  is   not  of  the  external,  or   of  the 
animal,  or  of  mind.    Consciousness  is  ^/another 
subject  altogether:  consciousness  is  (7/ a  being 
behind  them  :  consciousness  is  of  a  spirit :  con- 
sciousness is  of  we,  the   knowing  we.     Con- 
sciousness is  purely  and  always  of  we,  who  is 
as   a   person   behind    ordinary   consciousness, 
which  is  that  consciousness  thai  accompanies 
the  known,  that  is  thrown  into  the  known,  and 
not  the  pure  reaction  on  the  subject,  knowing. 
This  ordinary  consciousness  extends  to  the  ex- 
ternal, is  more  identified  with  the  animal,  and 
still  more  with  mind,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
never  been  thought  that  there  is  a  conscious 
subject  behind  mind,  so  much  is  consciousness 
thrown  into  mind,  so  much  is  it  one  with  mind. 
This  is  the  consciousness  of  men,  or  ordinary 
consciousness ;  and  they  have  no  consciousness 
of  themselves,  as  knowing  subjects,  or  persons, 
behind  all  the  known;  or  they  never  would 
identify  consciousness  with  mind  or  with  animal 
more  than  they  would  with  the  external  world; 
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or,  in  other  words,  say  that  consciousness  was 
either  of  the  animal  or  of  mind.  In  plain 
words,  either  the  external  world,  or  the  animal, 
or  the  mind,  is  not  conscious  ;  but  we  are  con- 
scious of  them. 

What  is  it  that  makes  men  suppose  that  con- 
sciousness is  either  of  the  animal  or  of  mind  ? 
Generally  speaking,  because  men  are  not  self- 
reflecting  beings  ;  although,  they  are  reflecting 
beings,  in  as  much  as  they  reflect  upon  their 
actions.  Another  cause  why  men  suppose  that 
consciousness  is  of  the  animal,  is  because  the 
animal  which  they  know  is  so  inspired  with 
the  influence  of  the  spirit,  from  its  own  natural 
state  as  seen  in  what  is  called  sleep  into  that 
state  which  we  call  waking,  that,  to  a  non-self- 
reflecting  being,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
primary  and  final  agent.  This  may  be  quite 
natural  for  a  time  to  suppose  that  the  animal  is 
a  primary  and  final  agent ;  but  it  has  not,  on 
that  account,  the  least  claim  to  be  true,  more 
than  that  a  star  is  not  bigger  than  the  blaze 
or  liiiht  of  a  candle,  which  a  child  naturally 
supposes  to  be  the   truth.     Men   know  their 
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animal  so  intimately,  throw  themselves  so  much 
into  it,  love  it  so  intensely,  that  they  identify 
themselves  with  it.  This  may  be  all  very 
natural,  and  wise,  and  not  wrong,  for  youthful 
man,  because  thus  far  it  is  design  and  order ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  question  if  this 
identification  is  either  natural,  or  wise,  or  even 
innocent  for  mature  man.  That  a  man  does 
not  redeem  himself  from  the  animal  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  is  not  much  better  than  a 
child  who  cannot  redeem  itself  from  the  ex- 
ternal in  due  and  natural  time.  Man  must  not 
only  negatively  redeem  himself  by  the  non- 
gratification  of  the  animal  unduly ;  but  he 
must  positively  redeem  himself,  by  realising 
his  proper  existence,  and  by  emancipating  him- 
self from  the  external,  from  the  animal,  and 
from  mind.  This  self-redemption  is  no  easy 
task  ;  and  he  who  sets  about  it  in  right  earnest, 
must,  with  the  appearance  of  being  in  this  world 
as  much  as  possible,  be  in  reality  not  of  it.  Let 
us  return  from  this  digression,  however,  to  the 
argument  in  hand.  Consciousness,  then,  is  in- 
separable from  knowing.     This  is  an  unques- 


tionable fact.     No  man  can  question  this  truth. 
The  disputable  question  is, — Of  what  being  is 
consciousness?   Who  is  conscious  ?   Theknower 
is   the   being  who   is   conscious.     This   is   an 
indubitable  truth.     Then  the  question   arises, 
— ^Who   is  the  knower?     And  then  whoever 
the  knower  is,  is  also  the  person  who  is  con- 
scious.    The  knower  is  not  the  external  world. 
The   knower   knows  the    external,  and    he  is 
conscious  that  he  knows  it.     The  knower  is  not 
the  animal.     The  knower  knows  the   animal, 
and  he  is  conscious  that  he  knows  it.     The 
mind  is  not  the  knower.     The  knower  knows 
the  mind,  and  is  conscious  that  he  knows  it. 
Anything  that  is  known  is  not  the  knower  as  a 
person  or  being.     Anything  that  is  known  is 
external  to  the  knower,  as  a  being  or  person, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.     Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that   is   known   emanates  from   the 
knower,  is  of  the  knower,  though  not  of  his 
pure  personality.     The  external  world,  as  well 
as  the  animal,  is  the  emanation  of  the  knower, 
the  known,  but   not   the   knower   personally. 
The   personal   knower   is   behind   all   that    is 
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known.  And  he  who  asserts  that  the  animal  is 
the  knower  or  that  the  mind  is  the  knower,  i3 
ignorantly  making  an  assertion  as  erroneous  as 
he  would  assert  that  the  external  world  was 
the  knower— that  is,  the  knower  as  a  person, 
and  not  an  emanation.  If  anyone  should  say 
that  the  animal  or  the  mind  is  the  knower, 
then,  of  necessity,  the  external  world  is  the 
knower  also ;  because,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  one  as  well  as  of 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  they  are  both  known ; 
and  knowing  and  consciousness  are  inseparable. 
The  only  difference  is  that  there  is  a  more 
intense  consciousness  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other,  because  we  know  the  one  more  intensely 
than  the  other.  The  question  of  knowing  all 
three  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  nor  is  the  question 
of  knowing  the  one  more  intensely  than  the 
other  to  be  disputed.  If  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  one  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the 
other.  And  if  the  animal  is  the  personal 
knower,  or  if  the  mind  is  the  personal  knower, 
then  the  external  world  is  'the  personal  knower 
also !     If  the  animal  is  the  personal  conscious 
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being,  or  if  the  mind  is  the  personal  conscious 
being,  then  the  external  world  is  the  personal 
conscious  being !     But  all  this  is  absurd.     And 
the   real   truth  is,  although   there  may  be   a 
consciousness  of  all  three,  in  the  degree   that 
we  inspire  them  with  our  consciousness,  know 
them  in  other  words,  that  neither  of  them  is 
conscious    of   itself,    and   that    the    conscious 
being  is  behind  them  all.     We  are  infinitely 
more  conscious  of  mind  than  we  are  of  the 
animal,  and  infinitely  more  conscious  of  the 
animal  than  we  are  of  the  external  world  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  difference.     Even  mind  is  simply 
the  external  world  of  the  knower,  of  the  con- 
scious being,  of  the  spirit,  of  the  we  ourselves  ; 
so  far  is  it  from  being  the  all  in  all,  as  the 
more  recent  Germans  would  have  it  to  be,  so 
far  is  it  from  being  the  personal  knower  itself. 
Anything  that  is  known  is  not  the  knower  as 
a  person.     And  mind  is  the  known  as  well  as 
the  animal,  and  as  well  as  the  external.     And 
to  say  that  either  of  them  is  the  knower  is 
nothing  but  the  greatest  absurdity ;  because  if 
we  say  that  the  one  is  this,  we  must  say  that 
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the  Other  is  so.  A  little  new-born  infant  thinks 
that  the  external  is  the  knower.  A  materialist 
who  is  a  shade  higher  says  that  the  animal  is 
the  knower ;  and  a  few  Humes  and  Kegels  say 
that  the  mind,  the  idea,  is  the  knower,  and 
the  all  in  all;  but  the  infantine  idea  is  not 
more  erroneous  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
They  are  all  different  stages  towards  the  truth, 
but  all  ahke  short  of  the  reality,  though  not 
short  in  the  same  degree.  We  beg  finally  on 
this  head  to  draw  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  we  being  conscious  of  and  conscious- 
ness is  o/,  which  distinction  not  being  observed, 
may  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  of  what  we 
mean  to  convey.  And  we  have  heard  long 
arguments  about  the  limit  of  consciousness  ex- 
ternally or  in  the  sphere  of  the  known :  some 
asserting  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the 
external  at  all,  and  that  we  are  only  conscious 
of  mind !  All  we  have  to  say  on  the  matter  is 
this :  if  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  external, 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  animal,  and  we  are 
not  conscious  of  mind ;  and  if  we  are  conscious 
of  mind,  we  are  conscious,  of  the  animal,  and 
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we  are  conscious  of  the  external  world.  We 
think  however  that  the  proper  way  of  speaking 
is  to  say  that  we  know  the  external,  that  we 
know  the  animal,  and  that  we  know  the  mind  ; 
and  WE,  behind  all  these  are  conscious  that  we 
know  all  these.  There  is  nothing  conscious  but 
we:  all  else  is  the  known.  The  knowing  is 
separable  from  the  external,  from  the  animal, 
and  from  mind,  but  wheresoever  the  knowing 
is,  the  we  and  consciousness  are  there  also, 
showing  that  consciousness  is  purely  of  the  we. 
We  enunciated  a  proposition  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  essay,  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  startle,  and,  unless  explained,  will  be 
sure  to  be  misunderstood.  We  said  that  we 
received  personality  from  God,  were  sent  out 
from  Him,  and  created  the  worlds ;  for  that 
God  directly  does  nothing,  unless  creating  our 
spiritual  selves :  He  makes  us  do  the  whole 
that  we  know  that  is  done:  all  is  our  own 
creation.  'Before  the  world  was,  I  was,' 
is  the  ancestral  badge  of  lineage  of  every 
human  being;  but  he  only  who  has  realised 
his  absolute  existence,   can  recognise  its   full 
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truth,  and  assume  it  as  his  armorial  escutclieon. 
And  we  not  only  create  the  universe ;  but,  in 
the  departure  of  every  human  spirit,  there  is 
the  folding  up,  or  annihilation,  of  the  universe. 
It  will  hkely  be  asked, — how   then  does  the 
universe  remain  ?     It  remains  only  to  him  who 
remains,  and  who  created  it  independently  of 
him  who  departs  with  it  as  his  own,  and  who 
created  it  only  for  himself.     Each,  human  being 
cieates,  and  folds  up,  the  universe  for  himself. 
And  its  enormous  magnitude  and   display  of 
power   and   inteUigence,   is   only   the   faintest 
representation  of  his  own  spiritual  self.     But 
these  statements  may  be  entirely  incomprehen- 
sible ;  and  we  shall  therefore  try  to  bring  them 
within  the  sphere  of  the  comprehensible,  by 
marking  out  distinctly  our  a  priori  idea  of  each 
sphere  of  the  known,  and  also  by  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  various  stages  of  knowing,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development.     We  say  the  everlasting 
hills,  and  the  eternal  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c. 
Our  a  priori  idea  of  these,  of  time  and  space, 
is  durable,  stable,  and  everlasting.     We  know 
the  animal  to  be  the  creature  of  a  day.    Three- 
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score  and  ten  years  or  so  sum  up  the  duration 
of  its  existence.     The  mind  is  no  sooner  in 
existence  than  it  relapses   into   non-existence. 
And  yet  in  reality  they  are  all  of  the  same 
duration  to  each  human  being.     They  all  come 
into  existence  to  each  human  being  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  shuts  his  eyes  upon  them  as  such 
at   the   same   time.     From   our  birth  till  our 
death  we  have  an  unchangeable  a  priori  idea 
of  time   and  space.     There   are   no   external 
worlds  coming  and  relapsing,  into  existence  and 
non-existence.   It  is  only  the  one  external  world 
that  momentarily   comes    and  goes;    and  to 
ordinary  understanding  it  does  not  appear  even 
to  do  this.    It  is  the  same  external  world,  the 
one  idea  from  birth   till   death,  and   this   iu 
reality.     But  in  the  sphere  of  mind  there  are 
infinitude  of  worlds  momentarily  coming  into 
existence,  and  as  quickly  relapsing  into  non- 
existence.    Here  indeed  is  the  wonderful  ex- 
ternal, and  not  the  one-ideaed  external.     So, 
the  seemingly  evanescent  becomes  the  infinite 
and  everlasting  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
ternal.    The  immateriality  called  mind,  not 
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only  receives  form  from  the  spirit,  but  even 
the  external  world  receives  form  from  the 
spirit — the  one  form  that  lasts  during  this  stage 
of  existence — the  one  a  priori  idea  of  time  and 
space;  but  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  there  is  a 
new  creation  every  moment  from  non-exist- 
ence, to  ordinary  consciousness.  And  yet  men 
wonder  more  at  the  one  idea  than  at  the  in- 
finitude of  ideas ;  at  the  one  world  than  at 
the  infinitude  of  worlds  I  We  create  the  one- 
ideaed  material  world  slowly  and  impercep- 
tibly, so  much  so  that  we  are  led  to  think 
that  we  do  not  create  it  at  all ;  and  although 
we  do  not  disown,  we  are  unable  to  recognise, 
our  own  deeds.  We  create  in  the  sphere  of 
mind  so  speedily  that  the  freshness  and  variety 
of  each  creation  arrest  our  attention,  and  we 
never  doubt  but  that  each  creation  is  our  own, 
until  we  are  again  startled  at  pure  creations, 
coming  from  within ;  and,  in  oiu:  astonishment 
and  confusion  we  disclaim  our  own  deeds  again. 
Strange  beings  that  we  are !  When,  however, 
we  reahse  our  absolute  existence,  the  whole 
mystery  is  revealed,  and  we  perceive  that  all. 
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without  and  within,  anything  and  everjrthing 
in  the  shape  of  form,  material  and  immaterial, 
is  simply  our  own  handiwork — emanations  and 
reflections  of  our  hidden,  mysterious,  real  selves 
— spirits,  now  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  various  stages  of  knowing  are  thus 
developed.  We,  the  knowers,  know  from  our 
very  birth ;  but  our  knowings  are  very  feeble 
and  dim.  All  we  know  is  the  external  world ; 
for  we  know  nothing  of  the  httle  infant-animal 
as  an  it,  disengaged  from  its  surroundings. 
We  do  not  only  not  know  of  it  in  reUef ;  but  we 
do  not  even  know  of  it  as  an  it,  in  any  degree 
or  in  any  mode.  We  know  simply  the  external 
to  It.  We  know  purely  the  external.  We  and 
the  external  are  one,  in  so  far  as  we  know 
in  the  external,  and  identify  ourselves  with 
nothing,  assume  no  individuality.  With  this 
dim  and  feeble  knowing,  we,  the  knowers,  are 
dimly  and  feebly  conscious,  inasmuch  as  we 
know  at  all,  because  knowing  and  consciousness 
are  inseparable.  Let  it  be  observed  however 
that  it  is  the  we,  the  knowers,  who  are  con- 
scious, and  that  what  is  known,  is  the  purely 
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external.     This  is  the  first  stage  of  knowing. 
Then   gradually,   very  gradually,  and   almost 
imperceptibly,  we  emancipate  the  little  infant- 
animal  from  the  purely  external,  first  wonder- 
ing at  the  httle  hand  or  foot,  until,  by  degrees, 
becoming  in  our  own  eyes  a  rounded  personal 
being,  disengaged  from  the  external  world,  we 
identify  ourselves  with   it  (the  animal).     We 
know  the  rounded  little  animal,  in  other  words  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  we   know  it,   emancipate  it 
from  the  external,  make  a  distinction  between 
it  and  the  external,  we  know  of  the  external  as 
something  distinct  from  it ;  receive  our  complete 
a  priori  idea  of  space  and  time  in  the  process ; 
receive  our  one  idea  of  space  and  time ;  create, 
in  other   words,  the  external.     All  men  have 
only  one  idea  of  space  and  time,  permanent 
and  unchangeable  from  their  birth  till  their 
death;    and   though   men   can   obtain    a   new 
or   second  idea   of   them,   by  realioing   their 
spiritual  existence,  yet  they  can  never  wholly 
divest  themselves    of  this  first   idea,  in   their 
present  state  of  existence  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
and  on  account  of  the  universality  of  the  one 
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idea,  we  would  call  this  idea  the  a  prioA  an^ 
natural  idea  of  space  and  time.     Locke  has 
said  that  man  is  unable  to  create  one  particle  of 
matter ;  and  this,  in  a  sense,  is  true  ;  and  it  was 
evidently  true  of  himself  that  he  could  neither 
create   one   nor   two\   but   all  men   not   only 
create  one  particle  of  matter,  but  they  create  a 
universe  of  matter,  and  can  also  perceive  that 
they  have  this  power  on  realising  their  abso- 
lute existence ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  can 
re-create  it,  as  it  were,   on  their  attaining  to 
a  new   and  second  idea  of  space  and  time. 
Locke  might  have  remarked  with   propriety, 
that  man  was   unable  to  create  himself,  but 
not  unable  to  create  a  particle  of  matter.    But 
to  return,  we  cannot  say  iclien  this  one,  natural, 
a  priori  idea  of  space  and  time  is  completed  in 
anyone  or  in  ourselves,  as  this  is  determined 
by  the  precocity  or  dulness  of  the  individual, 
and  as  the  formation  of  the  idea,  the  process  of 
creating  the  universe,  is   a  slow   and   almost 
imperceptible  process,  simultaneously  occurring 
with  the  separation  of  the  httle  animal  from 
the  purely  external.    Nor  do  we  exactly  know 
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when  a  third  stage  of  knowing  commences, 
when  the  power  has  been  acquired  to  con- 
struct, not  a  one-ideaed  world,  such  as  the 
purely  external,  but  the  infinite-ideaed  world, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  infinitude  of  worlds  at 
will,  instead  of  the  one  permanent  unchange- 
able world.  This  infinite  power  has  been  given, 
this  infinite  sphere  of  knowing  is  acquired,  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  mental  image.  When 
this  awful  power  is  acquired  by  anyone  is  not 
known.  The  power  of  knowing  here,  that  is, 
knowing  mind,  as  elsewhere  is  slowly  acquired 
and  dependent  upon  the  knower,  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  his  precocity  or  dulness. 
The  only  thing  we  know,  is,  that  this  infinite 
power  manifests  itself,  and  that,  at  an  early 
stage  of  childhood.  When  this  stage  of  know- 
ing is  arrived  at,  we,  the  knowers,  know  that 
we  know.  We  have  become  so  conscious  that 
we  know  that  we  know.  This  knowing  that 
we  know  is  not  possible  with  the  separation  of 
the  animal  from  the  purely  external.  There  is 
simply  at  this  separation,  the  knowing  of  the 
me  and  the  not  me,  but  without  the  power  of 
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knowing  that  we  know;  or,  in  other  words, 
without  the  power  of  knowing  that  we  know 
of  the  me  and  the  not  me.  And  let  it  be 
observed  that  we  mean  the  animal  as  part  of 
the  external,  although  for  convenience  we  have 
spoken  of  it  as  not  of  the  external.  All  that 
we,  the  knowers,  do,  in  separating  the  animal 
as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  the  external,  is  that 
we  have  (if  we  may  use  the  predicate)  focussed 
the  external  in  and  through  the  animal,  brought 
it  to  a  point  in  the  animal,  and  see  it  through 
the  animal.  The  really  new  and  distinct  world 
that  is  known  after  the  one-ideaed  world,  is 
this  infinite-ideaed  world,  commonly  called  the 
ideal  world  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
material  world ;  although,  in  reality,  the  so- 
called  distinction  is  erroneous,  because  the  one 
is  as  much  ideal  as  the  other;  and  the  true 
distinction  between  them  is  that  the  one  world 
is  one-ideaed^  permanent,  and  apparently  un- 
changeable, whereas  the  other  is  infinite-ideaed, 
evanescent,  coming  and  going  into  endless 
worlds  of  infinite  variety — eternally  and  mo- 
mentarily  changing,   and  yet   the   more    un- 
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changeable  of  the  two.  This  is  the  wonderful 
world  indeed,  and  not  the  external  world. 
And  time  would  fail  us  here  to  speak  of  its 
infinite  wonders,  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  the  comparatively  finite  and  external 
world.  This  is  the  seen-and-unseen  world. 
This  is  the  world  which  has  just  merged  into 
the  unseen  from  the  eye  of  sense,  upon  which 
the  eye  of  sense  cannot  look,  which  the  eye  of 
sense  hath  never  seen,  which  cannot  be  focussed 
through  the  eye  of  sense,  and  yet  men  will  talk 
about  not  beheving  in  the  existence  of  a  world 
or  of  anything  that  they  cannot  see  with  the  eye 
of  sense  !  Even  here  is  a  world  whose  existence 
we  fainly  hope  the  most  sceptical  will  not  deny, 
yet  upon  whose  ethereal  texture  their  fleshly 
eye  hath  never  gazed,  nor  have  they  with  this 
eye  caught  the  faintest  glimmer  of  its  infinite 
and  varied  existence.  And  yet  there  is  an  eye 
that  can  look  upon  it,  and  see  it  always  in  all 
its  variety  and  infinitude :  the  same  eye  that 
saw  all  from  the  beginning — the  eye  of  the 
knowing  we,  sees  it  in  all  its  movements  and 
infinite  transformations.     This  is  the  half-way 
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world  between  the  literally  seen  and  absolutely 
unseen  worlds :  seen,  because  seen  by  the  eye 
of  the  we ;  unseen,  because  unseen  by  the  eye 
of  sense.  And  even  here  we  have  another 
proof  that  there  is  another  personality  besides 
the  animal,  inasmuch  as  this  world  is  seen  by 
a  seer  who  is  not  an  animal  with  an  eye  of 
sense.  No  sane  man  can  affirm  that  this  world 
is  seen  by  the  eye  of  sense,  the  animal  eye; 
neither  can  any  sane  man  affirm  that  this  world 
is  not  seen — seen  even  brighter  and  more  in- 
tensely a  thousand  times  than  the  world  that  is 
seen  by  means  of  the  eye  of  the  animal.  Then 
the  question  arises  who  is  the  seer,  since  it 
would  be  no  less  an  absurdity  than  madness  to 
assert  that  the  animal  was  the  seer  with  its  eye 
of  flesh  ?  The  seer  here  is  a  person  not  the 
animal,  be  that  person  who  it  may,  or  named 
by  whatever  name,  and  this  last  makes  no 
difference  to  us:  only  it  is  a  person  not  the 
animal.  This  world,  then,  is  the  world  of 
magic !  Fancy  hath  not  feigned  nor  fear 
dreamed  of  such  worlds  of  magic  as  this! 
All  the  power,  mystery,  and  magic,  couched  in 
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the  lap  of  an  external  world,  is  dwarfed,  and 
dwindles  into  insignificance  in  presence  of  the 
might  and  variety  exhibited  in  this  world — 
worlds  coming  and  going  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye !  This,  then,  is  the  world  of  intimacy. 
It  is  between  this  world  and  the  we  that  the 
intimacy  of  intimacies  subsists.  The  intimacy 
between  the  we  and  the  external,  and  between 
the  we  and  the  animal,  is  nothing  to  the  in- 
timacy that  subsists  between  the  we  and  this 
world.  If  it  is  so  hard  a  thing  to  dissociate 
the  we  from  the  animal  and  all  that  is  external, 
how  infinitely  harder  must  it  be  to  dissociate 
the  we  from  this  world!  If  most  men  live 
and  die  without  redemption  from  the  external 
animal  with  all  its  habiliments,  need  we  wonder 
that  no  men  ever  dream  of  redemption  from 
this  world  ?  Need  we  wonder,  in  other  words, 
that  they  never  dream  of  dissociating  the  we 
from  this  world?  If  a  Descartes,  a  Hume, 
and  a  Hegel,  having  emancipated  themselves 
from  all  the  external,  have  been  only  able  to 
identify  themselves  with  this  world,  making 
this  world  the  all  in  all,  need  we  not  wonder 
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that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  dissociate  the  we 
from  this  world? — that  self-redemption  is  so  far 
possible  ?  Need  we  not  wonder  that  the  con- 
scious we,  from  the  merest  germs  of  conscious- 
ness, in  the  womb  of  the  all  external,  can 
become  so  intensely  conscious,  as  to  dissociate 
itself,  redeem  itself,  from  all  that  is  seen  and 
known,  not  only  from  the  external  world  of 
sense,  but  from  the  half-internal  world  of  mind, 
and  yet,  having  thus  completely  isolated,  eman- 
cipated, itself  from  the  seen  and  known,  with- 
out and  within,  be  able  to  realise  its  own 
personality  above  and  beyond  them  all  ? 

0  thou  Conscious  We,  thou  same  unchange- 
able personality,  in  and  up  through  all  thy 
various  stages  of  development  and  disencrusta- 
tion,  from  the  all  in  all  external  to  the  con- 
centration in  the  animal,  from  the  animal  and 
all  that  pertains  to  it  to  the  new  world  of 
mind,  and  from  the  world  of  mind  to  the  ab- 
solute we  I  Thou  Conscious  We,  who  amidst 
eternal  change  art  still  the  same,  and  seest 
as  at  the  beginning!  With  thee  there  is  no 
variableness   or   shadow   of  turning.     All  the 
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illusory  external  shall  vanish,  the  eternal 
mountains  and  the  everlasting  hills,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up 
as  a  scroll,  but  thou  art  the  same  yesterday,, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  Thou  hast  fulfilled  and 
obeyed  the  command  of  thy  Creator,  '  Let  there 
be  hght,'  when  in  the  beginning  thou  ere- 
atedst  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  thou 
shalt  fulfil  and  obey  it  again,  when  this  light 
is  exhausted,  when  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  when  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  animal,  the  seeming  ever- 
lasting and  eternal,  thou  shalt  fold  up  as  a 
vesture  ;  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou 
art  the  same, ;  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail. 

We  now  in  closing  this  essay  crave  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  following  remarks,  be- 
cause without  observing  them,  we  must  be 
misunderstood. 

1.  The  reality  of  the  discovery  of  one's  self,  in 
incommunicable.  Everyone  possessed  of  reason 
must  see  this.  He  who  wants  to  have  real 
proof  of  the  existence  of  himself,  must  find  this 
proof  in  himself.     KeaUty  of  existence  is  not 
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to  be   got  second-handed.     All  real  proof  of 
existence  must  be  realised, 

2.  The  proposition  of  existence  is  the  highest 
form   of  truth   communicable.     And  the  pro 
position   of  existence  is  not  the  reality.     The 
moment  a  man  presents  a  proposition  of  ex- 
istence in  any  form,  he  is  away  from  the  reality. 
The  proposition  of  existence  may  be  also  so 
occult  .that  it  may  have  no  appearance  of  re- 
ality ;  and  to  give  it  this  appearance,  one  must 
have  recourse  to  demonstration^  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  proof  of  the  proposition  : 
a    showing  of  the    truth    of   the   proposition, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  circle,  and  the 
demonstration  to  the  various  parts  that  consti- 
tute it.     Demonstration  demands    intellectual 
assent  to    the  truth   of   the  proposition.     But 
all  this,  both  the  proposition  and  its  demon- 
stration,  is  infinitely  short    of  reality.     In  a 
word,  to  him  who  has   reahsed  any  stage  or 
state  of  existence,  the  proposition  of  this  ex- 
istence  is  the   nearest   form  of  truth,  to   the 
reahty,  that  is    communicable,  or   presentable 
to    another.     If  this   other  has  realised    the 
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stage  or  state  of  existence  which  the  propo- 
sition represents,  the  proposition,  hke  a  flash 
of  hghtning,  makes  him  reahse  the  stage  or 
state  of  existence  again  without  any  demonstra- 
tion. But  if  the  proposition  is  occult,  and  has 
no  appearance  of  reahty,  and  if  this  other  has 
not  reaUsed  it,  he  who  presents  the  proposition 
must  have  recourse  to  demonstration  to  give 
his  proposition  the  appearance  of  reahty,  the 
undeniable  appearance,  demanding  complete 
and  unreserved  intellectual  assent,  from  the 
perfect  harmony  of  all,  in  parts  and  in  whole, 
and  in  whole  and  in  parts,  to  the  judgments  of 
the  intellect.  But  this  demonstration  which 
demands  complete  and  unreserved  intellectual 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  cannot 
make  anyone  experience  the  reahty,  cannot 
demonstrate  the  reality  to  anyone.  Eealising 
of  existence,  or  reahty  of  existence,  is  above 
and  beyond  any  demonstration.  It  is  not  to 
be  demonstrated.  Demonstration  can  no  more 
demonstrate  the  reahty,  than  the  proposition 
which  required  demonstration.  All  that  de- 
monstration is,  and  can  do,  is  to  demonstrate 
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the  truth  of  the  proposition,  to  demand  intel- 
lectual assent  to  the  harmony  of  a  series  of 
intellectual  judgments   that  begin   with   parts 
that  terminate  in   a  complete  and  undeniable 
whole.     This  is  what  is  commonly  called  ma- 
thematical evidence  or  certainty.     All  the  de- 
monstration in  the  universe  can  only  give  the 
appearance  of  the  reality,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
position is  the  appearance  of  the  reality,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  fulfilment  in  parts  of  the 
proposition  as  a  whole.     The  proposition  may 
be  likened  to  the  face,  and  the  demonstration 
to  the  parts  that   constitute   it.     From   these 
remarks,  it  can  be  seen  that  demonstration  is 
only  the  language  of  the   appearance  of  the 
truth  of  the  reality  of  existence,  and  not  the 
language  of  the   reahty  itself ;  it  can  be  seen 
that  inasmuch  as  demonstration  is  a  showing 
of  the  truth    of  the  proposition,  its  language 
must  be  farther  from  the  reality  of  existence 
than   the  language   of  the  proposition,  seeing 
that  the  proposition  of  existence  is  the  highest 
form  of  external  truth  communicable,  in  order 
to  represent  the  inward  reality  ;  and  also  it  can 
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be  seen  that  the  proposition  of  existence  is  not 
the  reality  of  existence,  that,  the  moment  a  pro- 
position is  presented  in  any  form,  one  is  away 
from  the  reahty. 

3.   We   cannot  adopt  a   language  of  reality 
of  existence.     There   is   no  such  thing.     Lan- 
guage is  not  reahty,  when  used  to  demonstrate 
existence.     Can  it  be  expected  that  one  man 
can  tell  the  reahty  of  existence  to  another.    Let 
anyone  only   think  for  a  moment  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  an  expectation.     One  might  as 
soon  expect  to  be   able   to  identify  his   per- 
sonality with  that  of  another,  as  be  able  to  tell 
him  the  reality  of  his  existence.     Let  us  illus- 
trate this  difficulty  more  fully,  and  all  that  we 
have  been  saying.     Why   does   the  poet,  by 
'  one  touch  of  nature,  make  the  whole  world 
kin  ? '     It  is  because  he  has  expressed  what  all 
the  world  has  reahsed,  before^  and  independent 
of^  his  expression,  and  not  that  he  has,  by  his 
expression,  caused  the  whole  world  to  realise 
a  state   of  existence   for  the   first  time.     The 
way  they  recognise  a  second  time  in  him,  as 
a  speaker  or  writer,  is  because  they  first  rea- 
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Used,   independent  of,   and   before,  him.     The 
true  poet  keeps  up  a  looking-glass  to  nature, 
and  she,  recognising  herself,  smiles  complacently 
at  her  o^vn  reflection.     But  let  the  poet  express 
what  the  whole  world  has  not  realised,  a  some- 
what occult  though  true  proposition  of  ex- 
istence, and  then  he  shall  not  be  able  '  to  make 
the  whole  world  kin  ; '  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  world  can  reahse.     His  proposition  shall  be 
a  dead  letter  to  the  great  majority  of  the  world. 
His  proposition  cannot  cause  the  whole  world 
to  reahse.     It  may   suggest  or   give  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  truth  of  the  reality,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  depth  or  shallowness  of 
the  reader,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
own  occultness ;  but  the  reality  of  the  propo- 
sition will  never  be  reahsed  until  first  the  reader 
has   realised  for  and  in  himself     Such  poets 
may  be  deep  poets ;   but  they  cannot  be  uni- 
versal poets.     The  truth  is,  he  who  expresses 
occult  propositions  is  no  poet,   in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.    He  maybe  a  metaphysician, 
but  not  a  poet ;  for  aU  occult  propositions  re- 
quire demonstration ;  and  demonstration  is  not 
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the  language  of  poetry.  The  propositions  of 
true  poetry  are  self-evident  to  mankind.  The 
propositions  of  metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  most  occult  in  the  universe :  and  this 
is  the  terrible  difficulty  with  which  the  meta- 
physician has  to  contend,  to  give  his  proposi- 
tions even  the  appearance  of  reality,  which  is 
far  less  than  the  reality  itself  And  from  what 
we  have  said  of  poetry,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
cannot  tell  the  reality,  or  cause  to  realise,  imtil 
first  the  reader  has  realised  himself.  We  may, 
by  the  proposition,  suggest,  and  we  may  give 
undeniable  demonstrative  proof  that  the  pro- 
position of  existence  is  true  in  reality,  that  is, 
that  it  has  a  reahty,  and  that  if  one  man  has 
realised  it,  it  is  possible  for  another  to  realise 
it  too.  This  is  all  we  can  do  in  this  essay ;  and 
more  than  this  must  not  be  expected ;  but  we 
shall  show  in  the  end  that  this  is  more  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

4.  V/e  must  use  the  language  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  cannot  by  any  means  use  a  language 
of  propositions  in  this  essay ;  for  a  language  of 
propositions  about  that  whicli,  we  think,  has 
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never  been  realised,  would  be  to  the  world  the 
language  of  a  madman.  A  language  of  pro- 
positions, which  is  the  language  of  poetry,  can 
be  used  only  when  the  reality  of  these  propo- 
sitions is  supposed  to  be  the  experience  of 
mankind.  And  even  the  language  of  proposi- 
tions is  not  a  language  of  reality,  as  we  saw  in 
the  case  of  the  poet.  A  language  of  reality 
there  is  not.  A  language  of  reality  would  be 
the  reality  itself 

5.  Let  us  recapitulate,  in  one  or  two  sen- 
tences, the  whole  difficulty,  with  which  we 
have  to  contend.  The  reality  of  existence  is 
incommunicable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
language  of  the  reahty  of  existence.  The  pro- 
position of  existence  is  the  nearest  form  of 
truth  to  the  reality  communicable.  We  can- 
not use  a  language  of  propositions  about  that 
which,  we  think,  has  never  been  reahsed.  We 
must  therefore  use  the  language  of  demonstra- 
tion, which  is  a  language  to  suit  the  judgment 
that  has  not  made  the  discovery  of  its  own 
existence,  which  is  a  language  to  show  the 
undeniable  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  de- 
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inanding  the  intellectual  assent  of  him  to  whom 
the  proposition  is  presented.  From  being  thus 
compelled  to  use  language  to  suit  the  judgment 
that  has  not  made  the  discovery  of  its  own 
existence,  in  other  words,  the  language  of  our 
own  judgment,  before  the  discovery  of  our  own 
existence  was  made,  we  shall  appear,  in  many 
expressions,  to  those  who  expect  that  we  can 
tell  them  the  reality,  to  be  contradictory,  and 
speaking  as  though  there  was  no  real  discovery. 
We  say,  once  for  all,  we  use  a  language  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  not  to  prove  the  reality  of  existence, 
which  is  impossible  to  be  proved  by  anything 
that  is  external,  and  must,  to  be  proved,  be 
realised. 

6.  Although  the  reality  of  existence  cannot 
be  proved  without  being  realised,  any  propo- 
sition of  existence  that  can  be  undeniably 
proved,  that  demands  the  intellectual  assent 
of  mankind,  that  has  its  demonstration  in  the 
external,  must  he  the  exact  likeness,  must  he  the 
emblem,  of  the  internal  reality,  however  occult 
the  proposition  may  be,  and  however  more  so. 
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the  reality.     There  can  be  no  proposition  that 
is  true,  but  is  an  emblem,  an  exact  likeness,  of 
an  internal  reahty ;  and  every  proposition  that 
is  not  true,  that  has   not  its  demonstration  in 
the  external,  is  not  an  emblem,  an  exact  like- 
ness, of  an  internal  reaUty.     All  the  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid   are   emblems  of  an   internal 
reality.     Whether   this   has  ever  been  recog- 
nised, we  know  not ;  but  it  is  an  unquestionable 
truth.     But  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  all 
that  is  demanded  is  complete  intellectual  assent 
to  their  own  external  and  formal  truth  by  de- 
monstration, and  on  no  occasion  is  demanded 
the  proof  of  the  internal  reality  of  existence,  of 
which  they  are  simply  the  emblems,  and  from 
whence   they  emanated  as  propositions.     But 
this  is  the  terrible  difficulty  in  connection  with 
our  proposition.     It  is  of  that  nature  that  it  is 
not   the   truth   of  the  proposition  that  is  de- 
manded, and  sought  after,  which  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  give ;  but  it  is  the  reality  of  the 
proposition  that  is  looked  for.     It  is  not  only 
the  most  occult  of  all  propositions ;  but,  over 
and  above   all   this,  its  reality  is  looked  for ! 
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A  something  has  to  be  realised,  above  the  in- 
tellectual assent  to  the  proposition,  before  one 
is  fully  satisfied. 

7.  Now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  could 
not  have  enunciated  the  proposition,  or  even 
have  dreamed  of  it,  unless  we  had  first  realised 
it.  And  that  the  proposition  has  been  capable 
of  undeniable  demonstration,  demanding  the 
complete  and  unreserved  intellectual  assent  of 
others,  let  these  rest  assured  that,  in  giving 
this  intellectual  assent,  the  proposition  has  an 
unseen,  spiritual,  and  eternal  reality  of  being 
behind  it,  and  that  they  themselves  are  this 
reality,  inasmuch  as  they  intellectually  assent 
to  the  truth  of  the  external  propositions. 
The  proposition,  to  which  men  give  intellectual 
assent  to  its  truth,  is  their  own  emblem,  as 
exactly  as  the  faces,  represented  in  a  glass,  are 
the  emblems  of  the  faces  which  produce  the 
image,  whether  men  can  reahse  this  intellectual 
assent  to  be  their  likeness  or  not.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  know  that  this  is  the  eternal 
tmth ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  commanded 
this  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth  of  our  pro- 
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position,  we  have  proved,  and  men  have  uncon- 
sciously realised,  and  acknowledged,  their  own 
personalities,  whether  they  be  able  to  do  this 
consciously  or  not. 

8.  We  must  explain  what,  and  how  much, 
we  mean,  by  entitling  this  essay — The  Dis- 
covery of  a  New  World  of  Being.  It  is  simply 
the  discovery  of  a  world,  philosophically  and 
scientifically,  which  was  predicted  of  old  to  be 
in  existence,  and  which  was  in  existence,  but 
was  not  known  to  be  in  existence  saving  by 
announcement  in  word,  because  men  did  not 
realise  that  they  were  of  it  and  in  it,  in  the  very 
act  of  their  talking  about  it  as  in  the  future  and 
distant,  and  thus  showing  the  possibility  of 
men's  advancing  from  the  knowledge  w^hich  is 
acquired  from  words,  which  has  the  possibility 
of  being  true  or  false,  to  that  knowledge  which 
has  no  possibility  of  being  false,  realisation  of 
simple  existence.  And  since  this  step,  from 
doubtful  to  certain  knowledge,  is  possible  to 
be  made,  it  is  men's  bounden  duty,  as  respon- 
sible beings,  to  make  it,  lest  they  be  like  the 
man  who  went  and  hid  his  lord's  talent  in  a 
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napkin  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  because  he 
judged  his  lord  an  austere  man,  reaping  where 
he  had  not  directly  sown,  and  gathering  where 
he  had  not  directly  strown. 

9.  In  conclusion,  we  may  have  startled— ay ! 
even  shocked  some  reverential  minds,  by  talk- 
ing of  man  in  such  terms  as  we  have  often  done 
in  this  essay,  in  identifying  him  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Christ  of  God  :  but  this  is  not 
the  excent  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  man  as  a 
being ;  for  every  man  is  even  God  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  his  being.  Now 
it  may  be  said  or  thought  that  our  essay 
may  have  an  injurious  element  in  its  teachings, 
which  may  tend  to  make  man  worse  and  not 
better,  to  degrade  him  rather  than  to  elevate 
him.  But  we  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  any 
such  consequences.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  to  suppose 
that  anything  injurious  to  the  nature  of  man 
could  ever  arise  from  revealing  to  him  the 
whole  compass  of  his  own  high  and  awful 
nature.  Was  not  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christ's  scheme  for  man's  redemption  based  on 


the  truth  of  man's  latent  capacity  of  realising 
himself  as  the  son  of  God  ?     Was  not  Christ's 
whole  teaching  to  waken  up  in  man  a  sense  of 
his  high  origin,  of  his  high  capacity,  and  of 
his  high  destiny,  so  that  man  might  thus  be 
enabled   to    identify   himself  completely   with 
him  and  as  him  ?     Has  not  all  the  humanisation 
or  civilisation,  which  has  resulted  from  Chris- 
tianity, emanated  from  the   simple  revelation 
to  man  of  his  origin,  capacity,  and  destiny? 
Take  away  these  foundations  from  his  existence, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  his  being  totters  to 
the  dust.     Does  not  all  nature  teach  that  the 
higher  the  sense   a  being   has   of  his  origin, 
capacity,  and  destiny,  the  more  Christ-like  and 
God-like  will  he  become?     Tell  us  not,  then, 
that  because  you  tell  a  man  that  he  is  a  god, 
he  will  therefore  become  a  devil.     Eeveal  to 
man  his  real  nature,  and  the  very  sanctity  of 
the   thought   shall    invest   his    soul   with   the 
garments  of  heaven,  and  Hft  him  to  God  from 
whence  he  came. 
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Library  Edition,  newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.    8  vols,  post  bvo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.     By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 

M.A.    Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  copious  Additions.    Crown 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

HISTORY  of  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS,  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sn4.    Post  Svo.  6s. 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PIUS  the  NINTH ;  being  the  Third  Edition 
of  '  Rome  and  its  Ruler,"  continued  to  the  latest  moment  and  greatly 
enlarged.    By  J.  F.  Maguiee,  M.P.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Us.  6d. 

FATHER  MATHEW:    a  Biography.     By  John  Francis  Maouire, 

M.P.  for  Cork.    Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6cZ. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition^ 
with  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clabk 
Maeshman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  Svo. price  3s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES   of  FAMILIES.     By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 

Ulster  King  of  Arms.    New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.    2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  21s. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6t/.- 

MAUNDER' S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY,  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.    Fcp.  6s. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  bv  J.  Speddins, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.'21».  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  24s. 
\  OL.  V.  price  12s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  EngUsh  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  S.4,ndae8.  M..\..  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.    N^'w  Erl-:tinn.    Svd.  I3v. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 


SOtEATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zellbk,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the  Rev.  OSWALD 
J.  Reichel,  B.CL.  and  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Au;  hor's  approval,  by  Oswald  J. 
Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  price  145.    i 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Geant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed. 

2  vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

The  NICOMACHEAW  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
English.  EyR.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  latf  Lecturer  of  Mei  ton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  of.Christ  Churcb,  Oxford.    Svo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.    By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.   New  Edition.   Svo.  10*.  6d.  crown  Svo.  ■is.  6d. 

Elements  of  Bhetoric.     By  the  same  Author.    New  Edition.     8yo. 

105.  6d.  crown  Svo.  4«.  6d. 
English  Synonymea.    By  E.  Jane  Whately.     Edited  by  Archbishop 

Whately.    5th  Edition.    Fcp.  3«. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.     By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.   Svo.lO*.  6d.      • 

LORD  BACON'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spedding,  M.A . 
R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols. 
Svo.  price  £3  13«.  6d. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.     By  John  Stdart  Mill.     New 

Edition.    Post  Svo.  5s. 
On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.     By  John    Stuart  Mill. 

Third  Edition.    Svo.  9s.    Crown  Svo.  2s. 
On   LIBERTY.      By  John   Stuart  Mill.     Fourth  Edition.      Post 

Svo.  7s.  6d.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  4d. 
PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL   ECONOMY.      By  the   same   Author. 

Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  Or  in  1  voL  crown  Svo.  5s. 
A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.     By  the 

same  Author.    Seventh  Edition.    Two  vols.  Svo.  255. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stebbing. 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.   12mo.  3s.  6d. 

UTILITARIANISM.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  5*. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and  HISTORICAL.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

3  vols.  Svo.  36*. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.    By  John 
Siuaet  Mill.   Third  Edition.   Svo.  16«. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  William,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  D.D.  F.R.S.    Ninth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  6d. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo.  16s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy;  Biographical,  Bibliographical, 
Historical,  and  Practical.    By  the  same  Author.    Vol.  I.  royal  Svo.  30s. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal ;  a  Treatise.  By  Thomas  ILaee,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SPEECHES  of   the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 

Himself.    People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  'is.&d. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and 

1832.    16mo.    1«. 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  John  Stuaet  Mill.    Svo.  5s.    People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  1*. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
MA.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rt'v.  H.  J.Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arraiiKcd  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Exprebsion  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.    By  P.  M.  Rogbt,  M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  10».  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  Mlxleb, 
M.A.  &c.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  16s. 

CHAPTERS  on    LANGUAGE.     By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,   F.R.S. 

Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.    Crown  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 
The  DEBATER ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 

and  Questions  for  Discussion.    By  F.  Rowton.    Fcp.  6s. 
MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  CriticaL     By 

Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 
BOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  W.  Wartee,  B.D.    Square  crown  Svo.  125.  6d. 
HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT; with  a  New  Translation.    By  M.   M.  Kalibch,    Ph.D.     Vol.  I. 

Genesis,  Svo.  ISs.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.    Vol.  11.  -g-rodiw, 

16«.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Eleader,  lis.    \  OL.  IIL  Leviticus,  Part  I. 

15*.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Ss. 
A  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES.    By  M.  M.  Kalibch, 

Ph.D.    Part  I.    Outlines  with  Exercises,  Svo.  12s.  6d.  Key,  5s.    Part  II. 

Exceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  6d. 
A    LATIN-ENGLISH    DICTIONARY.      By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 

Oion.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.    Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols.  4to. 

pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  cloth. 

White's  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).   Medium  Svo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 

White's  Junior  Student's  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

Dictionary.    New  Edition.    Square  12mo.  pp.  1,05S,  price  12s. 

^,     f  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  54.  6d. 
Separately  |  r^^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 
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An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  YoKGE,  B.A.  New  Edi- 
tion.   4to.  21s. 

Mr.  TONGE'S  NEW  LEXICON,  Engliah  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.   Square  12mo.  8».  6d. 

A  GBEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth 
Edition.    Crown  4to.  price  36*. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

Greek-English  Lexicon.    T\yelfth  Edition.     Square  12mo.  7s.  Qd. 

A  SANSKEIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Bekpet,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.    8vo.  52s.  6d. 

WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.H.  Smart.  8vo.  12^.  16mo.  6*. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  CONTAirsEAU.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10».  6d. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.    New  Edition,  revised.    Square  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

NEW  PRACTICAL   DICTIONARY  of   the    GERMAN    LANGUAGE; 

German-English  and  English-German.    By  the  R<?v.  W.  L.  Blacklbt.  M.A. 
and  Dr.  Cael  Maetin  Feibdlandee.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idioniaticaily,  By  Thomas  Peexdekgast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras,    Second  PMition.   8vo.  Gs. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics, 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  *  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.'    Uniform  Editions  :— 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First  and  Seco¥D 

Seeies,  crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

The  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town;   Essays   Consolatory,  .ffisthetical,  Moral, 

Social,  and  Domestic.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

The  Autumn   Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson;    Essays  contributed 

to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.3«.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First 

and  Second  Seeies,  crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected   from   Essays  con- 
tributed to  JPraser's  Magazine.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3.«.  6rf. 
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LESSONS  of  MIDDLE  AGE ;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  W. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.     By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  price  '6s.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

Sundays.    By  A.  K.  il.B.    Crown  Svo.  'is.  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Fboude.  M.A.  lato  Ft'Uow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  12s. 
Second  Series.    Svo.  price  12s. 

LORD    MACAULAY'S    MISCELLANEOUS    WRITINGS:— 

Libeaet  Edition.   2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  2ls. 
People's  Edition.   1  voL  crown  Svo.  4?.  Gd. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES, 

Student's  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  u  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16m  o.  3s.  6d. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Scepuc.  By 
Henet  Rogees.    Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Beply.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.   Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faerae,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.   Post  Svo.  with  Two  Maps,  5s.  Gd. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP ;  being  Essays*  on  the  t^cience 
of  Religion,  and  on  Mytholo^,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max 
MtJLLEE.  M.A.  &c.  Foreijrn  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols.  Svo.  £2. 

UEBERWEG'S    SYSTEM   of   LOGIC    and   HISTORY   of  LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES.    Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
•  M.A.  F.R.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  lo  tlie  University  of  Eilmburgh. 
Svo.  price  16s. 

ANALYSIS    of  the   PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.      By 

James  Miuo.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexandib  Baif,  Andbkw  Findlatee,  and  Geoegb  Geotb.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuaet  Mill.    2  vols.  svo.  price  28.«. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.    By  J.  D.  Moeell,M.A.  LL.D.    Svo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS    of   PSYCHOLOGY,   containing   the    Analysis  of   the 

Intellectual  Powers.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.    By  J.  H.  Stielinq.    2  vols.  Svo.  2f>y 
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SIE  WILLIAM  HAMILTON;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception:  aa 
Analysis.    By  J.  H.  Stirling.   8vo.  5s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.     By  Alexander   Bain,  M.D 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  16*. 

MENTAL  and  MOBAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.    By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition.    Crowu  8vo.  10«.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.     By  the  same  Author.     In 
Tyro  PAKia,  crown  8vo.  10s.  Qd.    Each  Part  may  be  had  separately  :— 
Part  I.  Deduction,  4*.    Paet  II.  Induction,  6s.  6d. 

TIME   and   SPACE;    a  Metaphysical  Essay.      By  Shadworth    H. 

HoDGSOX.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8vo.  price  16*. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ;  an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a  system  of  Philo- 
sophy.)   2  vols.  8vo.  price  24$. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Chables  Bbay.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9«. 

The  Edncation  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  5«. 

A  TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE ;  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 

the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  David 
Hume.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by  T.  H.  Gbeen,  Fellow,  and  T.  H. 
Geose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  [/n  the  press. 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.    By  David  Home. 

By  the  same  Editors.  [/»  the  press. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OUTLINES  of   ASTRONOMY.      By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart. 

Eleventh  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  12^. 

The  SUN ;  RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLANETARY 
SYSTE.M.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  With  10  Plates 
(7  coloured)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.    Crown  Svo.  lis. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS ;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6a. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  Svo.  with  14  Plates,  14«. 

SCHALLEN'S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Si.bstances  .ind  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jake  and  C.  Lassell  ;  edited  by  W.  Huggins,  LL.D.F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations.  IXearly  ready. 
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Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  men.    j»  -• 

F.R.A.S  and  H.  EvBRS.    Sva  145.  Ordinary 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  i?^f«^^,f  rH'sJoxx^^^^^^^ 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.    Translated  by  E.  H.  bcoiT.  iu. 

Svo.  I0.<f.  6d.  „„.,T       With  6 

The  CANADIAN    DOMINION.     By  Charles  Marshall,    With 
Illustrations  on  Wood.    Svo.  price  12s.  Gd.  ^ 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of .  GEOGRAPHY   D^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Statistical,  and  Historical  :fortmng  a  <^om>^^^G^^^^J  ^I'^l^,,  ^, 
A.KEiinJonssTON.  LL.D.  t.R.G.b.    Kevisea  j^uiuu  «  r  •     I 

A  MANUAL    of   GEOGRAPHY,   Physical,  Industrial,  and   Political. 
By  W.  HUGHES.  F.R.G.S.    With  6  Maps.    Fcp.7«.6d. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY   of    GEOGRAPHY     PhyskaUHis^^^^^^^ 
^^^^^y^.^^\.!^i^  H-.  Vcp^e..KS'Jei  bound  in  c^f. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of,  MODERN  GEOGR^^^^^^^ 
31  Maps,  exhibiting  olearly  the  more  i^P^fif^fpES  Historical. 
Countries  delineated,  and  Notmg  all  tho^Cl^^^^^^  j^^  ^      q. 

S^?iER,"M'A"finp^4?^^^^^^^^  ^'-''^'  ^^'^^^^^  ''^'' 


Natural  History  and  Fop^dar  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSIC^  Expen^^ 

Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot's  ^?emen^|  "^^Xew  Edition,  revised 

T.,  ELEMENTS  0,  ^^^^^^^^Ji^S^^^^^^Z^:  SiSl 

gStiiTw"t?Jo°;n'i^oo'iprtS""Tw„  Parts.  8,0. 21,. 
SOXTHB  :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  RjalJ^a^^ttutjon 

st?^t'h«/iSit  oWSl^irL^d%SVS5ri?eV 
HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.     By  Professor  John  Tyndall,  LL.U- 
°^pis.    Pourth°Edition.   Crown  8^0.  with  ^""^^^'^^f -31^3,10 
KESEAECHES   on   DIAMAGNEIISM   "^    "^Sy    I'Sil  iie 
ACTIOS  :  including  tlie  Question  of  I?'»™'«"1'°  ??'fi'IJ-    "' 
iuthorr  With  8  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.   8vo.pncel«. 

Jnti.  IH.imse  ou  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination.    Svo.  3s. 
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NOTES   of   a   COUESE   of  SEVEN   LECTUEES   on   ELECTEICAL 

^^^i^T^^^T^i  *?^    THEORIES,  delivered  at  the    Royal    Institution. 
A.D.  1870.    By  Professor  Ttxdall.    Crown  Svo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  Qd.  cloth. 

NOTES  of  a  COUESE  of  NINE  LECTUEES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 

s^^.l^A^JSdotl;!''  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  "^'"^  ^''^^°^-  ^^"^^  ^^°-  p"°^  !*• 

FEAOMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC  PEOPLE ;  a  Series 
of  detached  Es^ys  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By  John  Tysdall.  LL.D. 
F.R.S.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  price  lis.  ^^-^j. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISUEE  HOUES;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
I'f  ^P  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Natural  Pheuomena.  &c.  By  R.  A.  Pkoctor, 
is.A.  r.lc.A.S.    Crown  Svo.  price  7«.  6d. 

^^®,?3["J'^T^°;?"®°^®°"  ^^^®  *"<1  Health.  By  ^Forbes  Winslow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).    Fcp.  Svo.  Qs. 

A  TEEATISE  on  ELECTEICITY,  in   Theory  and  Practice.    By  A. 

P  B^s^    r^\FV^'  '"lu  w*^*^*^'"^  °f  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Waimb, 
l«.R.fc>.    3  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts.  £3  13«.  ■--»'*-«, 

*  .iC&.Ji.    Post  Svo.  with  very  numerous  Illustrations,  price  la?. 
The  COBEELATION    of   PHYSICAL   FOECES.     By  W    R.  Grovsj 

Mt^v'^fvo'  ift^i^fi^^T&"A'"''''''''^'^"'^/°"P.^^^  ^y  »  Discourse  on  Con' 
rinuity.    Svo.  10s.  Qd.    The  discourse  on  Continuity,  separately,  2*.  Qd. 

^^J?*^^  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.    Fcp.7«.6d.  "-cviseu 

'^^JP'  f^7^Z^.^^^^^^^  °^  ZOOLOGY.     Translated  from 

*^ih  ?4Xt^om^is%sr''  ^"  ^'  ""^^  "^^^  ^•^'- '  ^°^^-  «^°- 

Professor  OWEN'S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

WoodSr^S^.  21*!^^  Invertebrate  Animals.    Second  Edition,  with  2S6 

The  COMPAEATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 

^s!  tvSVo.£^3l!j.'S^  '''^^'  ^'^■^'  ^•^•^-      ^^ith  1.472  Wood. 
The  OEIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PEIMITIVE  CONDITION 

R*rl  M  'p^^'iJ  c  *"«?  Social  C9ndition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  Johw  Lubboci, 
Jjart.  M.i'.  i!.ii.s.    Second  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  16*. 

The  PEIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA :  containing  a 

tS'sa^?/fn*Sf«^'SP!^r"*A^'''^^^^'i^'.'^«°^^'^'  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
Nii.Sf^  wffh^l^''^^  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  S^jr 
^Nixssoir.     With  16  Plates  ofFigures  and  3  Woodcuts.    Svo.  1S«. 

BIBLE   ANIMALS ;    being   a  Description   of  every  Living  Creature 

WOOD,  M.A.  FJ..S.    With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.2l5. 
HOMES  WITHOUT   HANDS :  a   Description  of  the   Habitations   of 

j'owA.'S^l?*^A*^''f^°U.°J^^"'  Principle  of  Construction.  By  B«y. 
J.  G.  Wood.  M.A.  F.L.S.    With  about  UO  \^gnettes  on  Wood,  Svo.  21«. 
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INSECTS  AT  HOME.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L  S.     With 

a  Froiitispieoe  in  Colours,  21  full-page  Illustrations,  and  about  700  smaller 
Illustrations  from  original  designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Svo. 
price  21«. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS ;  being  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 
F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontispiece  and  about  60  other  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  })rice  7s.  6d. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTOEY  of  BIEDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8«.  6d. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.    By  Dr. 

Gboegb  Haetwig.    Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1S«. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.     By  the  same  Author.     Third 

(English)  Edition.    Svo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Hartwio.  With  8  Chromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.     By  Dr.  George  Hartwig.     With 

3  Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.   Svo.  price  21«. 

The  POLAR  WORLD ,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  George  Harxwio. 
With  8  Chromoiylographs,  3  Maps,  and  S5  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21«. 

KIRBY    and    SPENCE'S    INTRODUCTION    to    ENTOMOLOGY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

MAUNDER' S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  B«visod  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobboxd,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6«.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  bound  in  caJf. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.Lindlet, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  MooEE,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  12«.  cloth,  or  19s.  calf. 

The    ELEMENTS    of    BOTANY     for    FAMILIES     and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  with  164  Wood- 
cuts. 2«.  6d. 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Ninth 
Edition.    Fcp.  4s. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP.ffiDIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  4c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42s. 

MAUNDER' S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY.  Nc^ 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  T.  JoHFSOir,  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fcp.  6«.  cloth,  or  9«.  Qd.  calf. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Braitdb  (the  original  Author),  and  Gbobgb  W. 
Cox,  Mj^..  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientifio  and  Literary 
Ac4uir«ment8.   S  vols,  medium  Svo.  price  63s.  cloth. 
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Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A  T^TOTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
^  ErTnE^BT  WATTS.  F.R^S.  assisted  by  exninent  Contnbutors 

Complete  in  5  vols,  medium  8vo.£/3«.  .     ,    „    ttt    a 

FT  T?MENTS  Of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Allen 

eX^irC^^rAnt  2?rpAx'S!^L^Ba  JlC  CHBMISTH..  2^. 

A  TWANTIAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical  By 
wtL^f.toBLU   M.B.r.R.S.'PAETL8vo.95.    PABTlI.Mer.acZ,. 

OUTLINES  of  CHEMISTRY;  or,  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Facts. 
By  WILLI  VM  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  Is.  Qd. 

A  Conrse  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 

^    By" esaL  Author.    New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7..  6^. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistiy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1865.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo.  4«.6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Ch6mical  Changes  of  Carhon.  Uelivered  at  the 
%l!  Citation  of  Great  Britaiu.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
price  45.  Gd,  .  ■^m/rf^-n 

ST-LECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOR- 
GANIC By  William  CEOOKE3.  F.R.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
price  12s.  6d.  ^«„«^«.-r         j 

A  TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY  THEORETICAL  and 
^  OPTICAL-  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis.  ^eu^a\Fna,  and 
nth^r  Dise^  By  Julius  Althaus.  M.D.  Ac  Serond  Edition  revised 
and  parth  re^^ftln.    Post  8vo.  with  Plate  and  2  Woodc  .ts.  pnce  15.. 

The  DIAGNOSIS.   PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

#  TT  .,«on  .   inHndinc  the  Diaenosisof  Projrnancy.    By  Grailt  Hewitt, 
M  DSeio.d  Edition,  enlarge  ;  with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  8vo.  24.. 

n^  qnwT?  DISORDERS  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  in  CHILD- 
HO?D  b^inrtrLumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  R..r.l  College  of 
Phy?i?ians'in  Ma?ch  1?71.    By  Chaelbs  West.  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  pnce  5.. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.    By 

CHARLES  West,  M.D.  Ac.    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo.lfe. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
bv  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.Holmes,  M.A.  Ac.  .Sureeon  and  Lec^rer 
on  S^2?^at  St.Georpe's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Poficfe.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    5  vols.  Svo.  £5  54. 

The  SURGICAT,  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN'S  DISEASES  By 
T  HOLMTJS,  M.A.  Ac.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
B^ond  Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21a. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.  By 
Sir  THOltAS  Watson.  Bart.  MJ).  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2  vols.  Svo.  price  3Cs. 


LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.     By  Sir  James  Pagbt, 

Ti«T.t    T?  T?  S      Third   Edition,  revised  and   re-edited   by  the  Author  and 
PrJfessor  W.  TuENEE.  M.B.    8vo.  with  131  Woodcuts.  2ls. 
COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SURGERY  and  Encyclo- 
vvwi  Aj±       „       .    ,  cpipnce     New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  tune. 

Surgeons.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  completing  the  work.  L-'"  tne  press. 

(^r^  TTTRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  connected  with  GOUT, 
^"^  EMp2?SEMA    and   DISEASES   of  the  HEART.     By   E.   Headlam 

Geeexhow.  M.D.  F.R.C.P.  &c.    Svo.  Is.  6d. 
The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  as  SUITED  to  INVALIDS ; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean   and   other ,  Winter  Stations     BvC.T. 

AVii  I.IAM8  M  A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 

sumi"itn  at  Brornpton.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  fts. 

REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 
M viiiriNF  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Horace  DoBELL. 
M.D   ass\Vted  by  nuS^^      and  distinguished  Coadjutors.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Svo.  ISs.  each. 
PULMONARY    CONSUMPTION  ;    its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
r  uiiiuuxi^  Analvsis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its  Duration. 

ment :  with  an  Analysis  oi»_»ut;xuuii  a,  wnTTiMs   M  A  M  D   Qzon. 

By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  l.  n>  illiams.  i>i.A.  m..u.  uxou. 

Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6t/. 
TTTNICAL  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 

aiid  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.    By  Charles  Mubchison,  M.D.    Post  Svo. 

with  25  Woodcuts.  10s.  6d. 
ANATOMY     DESCRIPTIVE    and    SURGICAL.     By  Henrt    Gray, 
^T?  R     With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Di'^sections.    Fifth  Edition,  by 

T   H(;l:;^s  M^Cantab.  wiUi  a  new  Introduction  by  the  Editor.     Royal 

riTNTCAL  NOTES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LARYNX,  investigated  and 

^     t^eat^d^vUh  the  assistance  of  the  laryngoscope.    ;By  W.  Marcet,  MJ). 

F.R.S.    Crown  Svo.  with  5  Lithographs,  6». 
OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.     By  John 

Marshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  Uuiver.Ay  College  Hospital.    2  vols. 

crown  Svo.  with  122  Woodcuts.  32«. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.     By  the 

lat-^R  B  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowtias.  F.KS.  of  King's  College. 

^{^o'LTNTw^yiaTlJr.-  Lio^?EiVB^^F.R,S.in  course  of  publi- 
cation,  with  many  Illustrations.    Pabtb  L  and  II.  pnce  Is.  6d.  each . 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.    Svo.  86s. 

REIMANN'S  HANDBOOK   of  ANILINE   and  its  DERIVATIVES; 

a  Treatise  on  the  !M  annf.rture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.    Edited  by 
WirLiAMCEOOKE3.F.E.S.    With  5  Woodcuts.    8vo.l0».6d. 

On  the  MANUFACTURE  of  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  in  ENGLAND 
and  IRELAI?^  By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  with  11 
Woodcuts.  8j».  dd. 
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A  MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THEBAPEUTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  Pekeiea's  Elements  by  F.J.  Fabee,  M.D.  assisted  by  R.  Bentlbt, 
M.R.C.8.  and  by  R.  "Waeikotoit,  F.R.S.    8vo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21». 

THOMSON'S    CONSPECTUS    of    the   BRITISH   PHARMACOPEIA. 

25th  Edition,  corrected  by  E.  Lloyd  Bibesxt,  M  J),    ismo.  price  65. 


TTie  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions, 

IN  FAIRYLAND;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  xUlingham.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containini? 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.    Folio,  3l5.  6d. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  GIBSON,  E.A.  SCULPTOR.  Edited  by  Lady 
Eastlake.    8vo.  105.  M. 

MATERIALS  for  a  HISTORY  of  OIL  PAINTING.     By  Sir  Chables 

Locke  Ea8TT.akb,  sometime   President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.     2  vols. 
8vo.  price  30*. 

HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.    By  "William  B.  Scott.    New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ;  with  50  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

ALBERT  DURER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS;  including  Auto- 
bio^anhital  Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16». 

SIX  LECTURES  on  HARMONY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1867.  By  G.  A.  Macpaerex.  With  nume- 
rous pueraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.    8vo.  10«.  &d. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND :  the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  WiNKWORTH ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bennett  and 
Otto  noLDSCHMiDx.    Fcp.4to.l2s.G(Z. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Enjrravings  after  the 
Earlj  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.'6.3«.  cloth,  gilt  top  • 
or  £5  5«.  elegantly  bonnd  in  morocco.  ' 

LYRA  GERMANICA ;  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catherine 
WiNKWORTH;  with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leighton 
F.S.A.    'tti«  21.?.  ' 

LYRA  GERJilANICA ;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Catherine 
WiNKWOETH ;  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leighton  F  S^ 
and  other  Artists.    4to.  21s.  ' 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the   MONTHS  of  the   YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pi  got  ;  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  DesiaTia  hv 
J.  Leighton,  F.SA.   4to.  42«.  *       ' 

OATS'  and  FARLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages 
%^^  F^Si^^^^^  ^^^\  Nations.   121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton' 
F.8A.  Text  selected  by  R.  PiaoT.   Imperial  8vo.31».  Qd.  ^i«hton. 
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SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.     By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends    of    the   Saints    and   Martyrs.      Fifth   Edition,    with    19 

Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
Leg«nd8  of  the  Madonna.     Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and   Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.    Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 

281  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


TTie  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Modircval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  (during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  CHARLES  L. 
Eastlake,  Architect.    With  many  Ulu.strations.    Imp.  8vo.  price  'i\s.  m. 

GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPaiDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
Papworth.    8vo.  52s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  ARCHITECTURE:  being  a  Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture.  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance;  with  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Tho-Mas  Mitchell.    Crown  8vo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  lOs.  M. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTORS  ;  being  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  C.  C.  Perkins.  With  30  Etchings  and 
13  Wood  Engravings.    Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.    2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  63s. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,   UPHOLSTERY", 

and  other  Details.    By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  ISs. 

The  ENGINEER'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Macliiuery.  By 
C.  S,  L6^VNDE8.     Post  8vo.  5s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  R. 
Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  Lniversity  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  374,  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18s. 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  ORNAMENTAL. 
By  W.  Henry  Northcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.    8vo.  18». 

URE'S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES. 
Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  RoDERT  HuNT, 
FJa.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  m  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  familiar  with  Mannfacturcs.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.  price  £4  14s.  6d. 
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HANDBOOK   of  PRACTICAL    TELEGRAPHY.     By  R.  S.  Culley, 

:Mpmb.  Inst.  C.E.  Ensrineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  tho  Post  Office. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates.    8\  o.  price  14a. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.    By  E.  Ceest,  C.E.    With  above  3.000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42«. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.      By  Sir  W.  Fairbaikn, 

Bart.  F.R.S.     New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.    2  vols. 

8vo. 32«. 
XrSEFUL  INFORMATION  for   ENGINEERS.     By  the  same  Author. 

First,  Secoxd,  and  Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON   to  Building 

Purposes.    By  Sir  W.  Fairbairx,  Bart.  F.R.S.     Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 

with  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  IQs. 
IKON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 

Series  of  Experimental  Researches.  By  the  same  Author.   With  4  Plates  and 

130  Woodcuts.    8vo.  ISs. 
A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 

to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railwaysand  Agriculture.  By  J.  BoTJS.v^, 

C.E.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  646  Woodcuts.    4to.  42*. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.    With  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  9*. 

BOURNE'S  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 
various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. Being  a  Supplement  to  the  Author's  '  Catechism  of  the  bteam 
Engine."  By  John  Bouexe,  C.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples ;  with  124  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performai^ 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  BOUENE,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  63*. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,    AIR,  and    GAS    ENGINES   of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Machinei^, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts,  pnce  2*.6d. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts.; 

A  HISTORY  of  the    MACHINE- WROUGHT   HOSIERY  and   LACE 

Manufactures.    By  William  Felkin,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.    Royal  8vo.  21*. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy  by  W.Crooke9,F.R.S.&c. 
arid  E.  R6KEIG,  Ph.D.  M.B.    With  625  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  price  £4  19». 

MITCHELL'S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
tion for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incor- 
porated, by  W.  Ceookes,  F.R.S.    With  188  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2&s. 
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The  ART  of  PERFUMERY ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 

the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.    By  Dr.  PiESSE,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  %d. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  38  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE:  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening :  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening.   With  1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21*. 

BAYLDON'S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Micliaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Moeton.    8vo.  10«.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works, 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SYNONYMS,  their  BEARING  on  CHRISTIAN 

FAITK  and  PRACTICE.    By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Giedlesioxe.  M.A.    8vo. 

INearly  ready. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the  CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  BouLTBEE,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6». 

FUNDAMENTALS  ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  ]MAN  and  GOD: 
a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Griffith,  M.A.    8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

PRAYERS  SELECTED  from  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARON 
BUNSEN,  and  Translated  by  Catherixe  Winkwortu.  Part  I.  For  the 
Famil.v.  Part  II.  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  Private  Use.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  35.  Gd. 

The  STUDENT'S  COMPENDIUM  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON 
PRAYE  R  :  being  Notes  Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Allden  Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2*.  Gd. 

The  BIBLE  and  POPULAR  THEOLOGY;  a  Re- statement  of  Truths 
and  Principles,  with  special  reference  to  recent  works  of  Dr.  Liddon,  Lord 
Hatherley,  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  By  G.  Vance  Smith, 
B.A.  Ph.D.    8vo.  price  7».  Qd. 

The  TRUTH  of  the  BIBLE:  Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Records  of  Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ;  the  Science  of 
Scripture ;  and  from  the  Archaeology  of  Different  Nations  of  the  Earth. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savilh,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  6d. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.     By  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perrixg, 

Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  University  Medallist. 

Crown  8vo.  price  10*.  6d. 
CONSIDERATIONS   on   the   REVISION   of    the   ENGLISH    NEW 

TESTAMENT.   By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 

Bristol.    Post  8vo.  price  5*.  6d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Harold  BROW:jfB,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    Ninth  Edit.  8vo.  I6s. 
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The    LIFE    and    EPISTLES    of   ST.  PAUL.     By   the   Rev.   W.   J. 
CoNTBEA£i,M.A..andtheVery  K(T.  J.S.  HowsOK,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  :- 
LlBRAKY  EDITI05,  with  all  the  Ori^nal  llhustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  48^. 

lyTERMlDiATB  Editiow,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  5U.  6d. 

SirDENT's  EriTios.  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9». 
The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL;  with  Dissertationa 
nn  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  th« 
Mcients  By  James  Imith.  r.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6d. 
A  CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL'S 
Epistles.    By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  &  Bristol.  8vo. 

0alatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6d. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  3«.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10*.  6rf. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10«.  Bd. 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST-  beins  the  HiUsean  Lectures  for  1S59.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.    Fifth  Edition.     8vo.  price  12s. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 
from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 
87th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  125.  i^. ;  also  the  iOtli 
Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  6ft. 

History  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Chnrch,  according  ta 
Scripture.    By  the  same  Author.    Square  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  Id*. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT^ 
Critical,  Execetical,  and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.U. 
LL.D.   '2volsr8vo.  30s. 

HART  WELL  HOENE'S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  revised;  with  4  Maps  and 
22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  8vo.42». 

Home's  Compendions  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bihle.  Re- 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Jonx  Ayrb,  M.A.    With  Maps,  &c.    Post  8vo.  6s, 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  theGeru.an.  Edited,  wntha  Preface  and  an  Appendix,  by  RussELi 
Maetineau,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  24.9, 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  thp  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De  Rothscuild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  l^o 
Maps,  price  12*.  6d. 

The  SEE  of  ROME  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Rev.  Osvtald 
J.  Reichbl,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.    8vo.  price  ISs. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books  Persons.  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
i^i  Sly  sSpture.  By  Rev.' J.  Atei.  M.A.  With  Maps  1«  J^lates.  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo  price  6*.  cloth,  or  9«.  Cd.  neatly  bouud  in  calf. 
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The  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  vrith  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetica'.. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Webster,  MA.  and  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Wilonson,  MA. 

2  vols.  Svo.  £2  is. 
EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 

By  J.  E.Prescott,  M.A.    Vol.1.  Matthew  and  Mark\  Vol.  IL  Luke  and 

John.    2  vols.  Svo.  9«.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLYEXAMINED. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  CoiENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.    People's 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 

BIX  SERMONS  on  the  FOUR  CARDINAL  VIRTUES  in  relation 
to  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Catholics.  By  the  Rcv.Okby  Shipley, 
MA.    Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.    By  T.  W.  Allies.    Pakts  I. 

and  II.  Svo.  price  12«.each  Part. 
ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.     By  Archbishop  Manning,  D.D. 

Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 
CHRISTENDOM'S    DIVISIONS,  Part  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.     By  Edmund  S. 
FP0ULKE8.     Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By 'the  same  Author.    Post  Svo.  15«. 

A  VIEW  of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 
FUTURE  STATE.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  ot 
Dublin.    Ninth  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.5«. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.    By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewbll,  Author  of 

'  Amy  Herbert '  &c.    New  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  hs. 
Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.     By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 
Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.     By  the  same  Author.    32mo. 

price  Is.  6d. 
Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.    By  the  same  Author.   Fcp.  4s. 
Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled   from   the  Writings   of 

Bishop  Jeeemt  Taylor.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  5s. 
Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ;    the    Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  works  of  Jeremt  Taylor.    By  the  same  Author.   32mo.  3s. 
THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author 

of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s. 
PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  6d. 
SINGERS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHURCH:  being  Biographical  Sketches 

of  the  Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 

Psalms  and  Hymns.    By  Josiah  Miller,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

LYRA  GERMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth  First  Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  Zs.  6d.  each  Series. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AKD  CO. 


« SPIEITTJAL  SONGS '  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out the  Year.  By  J.S.B.  Moxsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Dean. 
Fourth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.    Fcp.  4«.  6d. 

The  BEATITUDES :  Abasement  before  God  ;  Sorrow  for  Sin  ;  Meekness 
of  Spirit  •  Desire  for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ;  the  Peace- 
makers ;  Sufferings  for  Christ.    By  the  same.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  35.  6d. 

His  PRESENCE— not  his  MEMORY,  1855.  By  the  same  Anther, 
in  Memory  of  his  Sos.    Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  Is. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 

Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orbt  Ship- 

leyJ  M.A.   Second  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 
Lyra  Messianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 

and  3Iodern ;  with  other  Poems.    By  the  same  Editor.    Second  Edition, 

altered  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  5s. 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 

Modern.   By  the  same  Editor.    Fcp.  5.?. 
ENDEAVOURS    after    the    CHRISTIAN    LIFE :    Discourses.      By 

James  Maktixeau.    Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

INVOCATION  of  SAINTS  and  ANGELS,  for  the  use  of  Members  of 
the  English  Church.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orbt  Shipley.    24mo.  3s.  6fl. 

WHATELY'S    INTRODUCTORY    LESSONS    on    the    CHRISTIAN 

Evidences.    ISmo.  6d. 

FOUR  DISCOURSES  of  CHRYSOSTOM,  chiefly  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.    Translated  by  F.  Allex,  B.A.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  Grf. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hebee.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  10  vols, 
price  £5  6s. 


Travels,  Voyages,  &c. 


HOW  to  SEE  NORWAY.    By  Captain  J.  R  Campbell.     With  ^lap 

and  5  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 
PAU  and  the  PYRENEES.     By  Count  Henry  Russell,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  4c.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

SCENES    in   the    SUNNY   SOUTH;  including  the  Atlas  Mountnins 

and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.    By  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  0.  S. 

Veeekee,  M.A.  Commandant  of  the  Limerick  Artillery  Jlilitia.    2  vols. 

post  Svo.  price  21s. 
The  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE.    By  Leslie  Stephen,  late  President 

of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper. 

Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

CADORE ;   or,  TITIAN'S  COUNTRY.    By  Josiah   Gilbert,  one  of 

the  Authors  of  'The  Dolomite  Mountains.'    With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40 
Illustrations.    Imperial  Svo.  3l5. 6d. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  7  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whymper.  Crown  Svo. 
)irice  12s.  6rf. 
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TRAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAN.  Including 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  ami  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  W.  Feeshfield.    Square  crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  &c.  18s. 

PICTURES  in  TYROL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a  Family  Sketch-Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  &c.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.    In  oblong  4to.  with  300  Illustrations,  15s. 

BEATEN  TRACKS ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Ziezag.'  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.    Svo.  16s. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adams-Reillt,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  PubUshed  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  I7in.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12s.  6d. 

WESTWARD  by  RAIL;  the  New  Route  to  the  East.    By  W.  F.  Rae. 

With  Map  shewing  the  Lines  of  Riil  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway.    Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Post  Svo.  10s.  Qd. 

HISTORY   of    DISCOVERY   in    our   AUSTRALASIAN    COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.   By  William  Howitt.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  3  Maps,  20s. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Tears'  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  RuinEKFOKD  Alcocz,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

ZIGZAGGING  AMONGST  DOLOMITES.  By  the  Author  of  How  we 
Spent  the  Summer,  or  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.' 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Oblong  ito.  price  15s. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Chuechill, 
F.R.G.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Chaeles  Packe.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6c;. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations:— 

GTTIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 

Zermatt.  &c.    Price  6s.  6c?. 
GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  all  the  Oberland  District. 

Price  7s.  6d. 
GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  10s.  6d, 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
Chuide  may  be  had  with  this  Inteoduction  prefixed,  price  is.  extra. 

The  NORTHERN  HEIGHTS  of  LONDON  ;  or,  Historical  Associations 
of  Hamnstead,  Highgate,  Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey,  and  Islington.  By 
William  Howitt.    With  about  -io  Woodcuts.    Square  crown  Svo.  21«. 
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VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES:  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  \ViLLiAM  HowiTT.   2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  25». 

The  RURAL   LIFE  of  ENGLAND.     By  the  same   Author.     With 

Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams,    lledium  Svo.  12*.  6d. 

PILGRIMAGES  in  the  PYRENEES  and  LANDES.  By  Denys  Suyne 
Lawlob.    Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  15s. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


NOVELS    and    TALES.      By   the   Right   Hon.   B.    Disrakli,  ALP. 

Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  price  C«.  each,  as 

follows:— 


Henrietta  Temple,  6*. 
CoNTAEiNi  Fleming,  ic.  6s. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  65. 
The  Young  Duke,  &c.  6s. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 


Each  "Work,  in  crown  Svo. 


LOTHAIK,  6.e. 

Coningsby,  6s. 
Sybil,  6s. 
Tanceed,  6s. 

Vexetia,  6s. 

The  MODERN  NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY. 

complete  in  a  Single  Volume  : — 
Melville'8  Gladiators.  2s.  boards;  2s.  64.  cloth. 

Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  fid.  cloth. 

HoLMBY  House.  2s.  boards  ;  2«.6</.  cloth. 

Intbrpretbr,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Kate  Coventry,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

(Queen's  Maries,  -is.  boards;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

Trollope's  W  arden.  Is,  6rf.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

Baechestek  Towers.  2s.  boards ;  2s.  M.  rloth. 

Beamley-Moore's  Six  Sistees  of  the  Valleys,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6</.  clotlj. 

lERNE ;  a  Tale.     By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Author  of  '  Realities  of 
Irish  Life.'    Second  Edition.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  21s. 

The    HOME    at    HEATHERBRAE ;    a   Tale.      By  the  Author  of 

*  Evorley.'     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5.v, 

CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell:— 


Amy  Herbert,  2s. 6d. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 
Tlie  Earl's  Daughter.  2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life,  2s.  6d. 
Cleve  Hall,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES    and    TALES. 


Ivors,  3s.  6d. 
Katharine  Ashtow,  3s.  6d. 
Margaret  Percival,  5s. 
Laneton  Parsonage,  4s.  6</. 
Ursula,  4s.  6d. 


By  E.  M.  Sewell.  Comprising: — Amy 
Herbert ;  Gertrude ;  The  Earl's  Daughter ;  The  Experience  of  Life ;  Cleve 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton ;  Margaret  Percival;  Laneton  Parsonage; 
and  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a  Box,  price  \ls. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    By  the  Author  of 'Amj  Herbert.'  Fcp.  7«.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

After  Life  ;  a  Sequel  to  *  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'     Price  10s.  Ccf. 

UNCLE  PETER'S  FAIRY  TALE  for  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  E.  ii.  Sewell,  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,'  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
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THE  GIANT;  A  Witch's  Story  for  English  Boys.  By  the  same 
Author  and  Editor.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5a. 

WONDERFUL  STORIES  from  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 
Adapted  and  arranged  byJuLiA  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  the  Rev.  G.  "NV.  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  Woodcuts.    Square  post  8vo.  ijs. 

A  VISIT  to  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN.     Reprinted,  with  fcome 

Additions,  from  'Eraser' a  Magazine.    Crown  Svo.  price  Is.  6<i. 
BECKER'S  GALLUS;  or,  Roman   Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus: 

with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  Svo.  7*.  6rf. 
BECKER'S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  Is.  6d. 
CABINET   EDITION   of  NOVELS    and    TALES  by   G.  J.  Whyte 
Melvillb  :— 
The  Gladiators,  '.v.  Holmby  House,  hs. 

DiGBY  Grand,  hs.  Goon/or  Nothing,  6*. 

Kate  Coventry.  5<.  The  Queen's  Maries,  6«. 

General  Bounce,  5  >.  Tlie  Interpreter,  f>.s. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M,A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Crown  Svo.  i>rice  6*.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  3s. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  STORY,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.  B^  the  Author 
of  •  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  *  Pictures  in  Tyrol,'  &c.  Small  4to.  with  Sixty  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author,  price  10s.  M. 


tuetrL/  Mild  The  DrantcL 


THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 
ing  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Additions  : — 
Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  ])rice  35.5. 
Shamrock  Edition,  crown  Svo.  price  3s.  Qd. 
Ruby  Edition,  cruwn  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  6a'. 
Library  Edition,  medium  Svo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14«. 
People's  Edition,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  10s.  6c/. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 

from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  Svo.  31s.  &d. 
Miniature  Edition   of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6d. 
MOORE'S    LALLA    ROOKH.      Tenniel's    Edition,    with    68    Wood 

Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.    Fcp.  4to.21s. 
SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 

and  copyright  Additions.     Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medivim  Svo.  with 

Portrait  and  Viznette,  lis. 
LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ;    with  Ivry  and   the  Armada.      By  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.    16mo.  4s.  6d. 
Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    With  90  Illustrations  on 

Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Schabf.    Fcp.  4rto.  21s. 

Miniature   Edition  of   Lord  Macaulay's   Lays   of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.10s.6t/. 
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GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL    WOEKS,   with  Wood  Engravings  from 

Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.   Imperial  16mo.  Is.  6d. 
JOHN  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  35.  6-/. 
POEMS   OF  BYGONE  YEARS.      Edited  by  the  Author   of  'Amy 

Herbert,'  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
POEMS.    By  Jean  Ingelow.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Pep.  8vo.  5«. 
T?nrH ARIS  •  a  Poem.    Bv  F.  Reginald  Statham  (Francis  Reynolds), 

i?ttor  of'«llice  S^shTon.  and  other  Poems'  and  «Glaphyra.  and  other 

Poems.'    Fcp.  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 
POEMS  hy  Jean  Ingelow.     With  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 

Artists.enjcraved  ou  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.    Fcp.  4to.  2U. 
The    MAD    WAR    PLANET,    and    other    POEMS.      By  William 

HOM-ITT,  Author  of  '  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.'  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
MOPSA  the  FAIRY.      By  Jean  Ingelow.      Pp.  256,  with  Eight 

Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.    Fcp.  Sto.  6s. 
A  STORY  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poems.     By  Jean  Ingelow.     Third 

Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

WORKS  hy  EDWARD  YARDLEY:— 

Fantastic  Stories.    Fcp.  3s.6cZ. 

Melusine  and  otheb  Poems.   Fcp.  5*.  c  ^  a. 

Horace's  Odes,  translated  into  Enghsh  \^rse.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Supplementary  Stories  and  Poems.    Ycp.3s.6a. 
BOWDLER'S   FAMILY   SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  laree  type,  with  36  Woodcuts,  price  14».    Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  Uxustrations,  6  vols.  fcp.  3s.  6d.  each. 
HORATII   OPERA,    Pocket  Edition,  with  carefully  corrected  Text, 
Marginal   References,  and   Introduction.      Edited   by   the   Rev.   J.   h. 
Yonge,  M.A.     SquarelSmo.  4s.  6d. 
HORATII  OPERA.     Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 

English  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  YoNGE.    Svo.  21s. 
The  .ENEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.    By  John 

CoiflKGTON,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  9s. 
ARUNDINES  CAMI,  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Lusus  canori. 

CoUegit  atque  edidit  H.  Deuet.  M.A.    Editio  Sexta,  curavit  H.  J.  HoDGSOU, 

M.A.    Crown  Svo.  7».  6d. 
HTTNTING   SONGS    and    MISCELLANEOUS   VERSES.      By  R.  E. 

Egbeton  Wasbubtox.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 


ENCYCLOP.EDIA  of  RURAL  SPORTS ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical. Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Huntine,  Shooting,  Fishinir,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blaixb. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Lerch).    Svo.  21». 
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The  DEAD   SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on 

the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c.    By  Maeksmaw. 
Ilevised  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Plates,  5a. 
The  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY.    By  Alfred  Ronalds.    With 
coloured    Representations   of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.      Sixth 
Edition ;  with  20  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  14s. 
A  BOOK  on  ANGLING ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.    Bv  Francis  Fkancis.    Second  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  15  other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  Svo.  15s. 
The  BOOK  of  the  ROACH.    By  Greville  Fennell,  of '  The  Field.' 

Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
WILCOCKS'S  SEA-FISHERMAN;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a  Glance  at  Nets 
and  Remarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.    Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  80 
Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  12s.  6d. 
HORSES  and  STABLES.   By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwtgram,  XV.  the  King's 
Hussars.     AVith  Twenty-four   Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing   very 
numerous  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.    Svo.  15s. 
The  HORSE'S   FOOT,  and   HOW  to   KEEP   IT   SOUND.      By   W. 

Miles,  Esq.   Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Imperial  Svo.  I2s.  6d. 
A  PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING.     By  the  same  Author. 

Sixth  Edition.    Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 
STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINGS.    By  the  same.    Imp.  Svo.  with 

Ti  Plates  15s 
REMARKS  on  HORSES'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.    By  the 

same.    Post  Svo.  Is.  6d. 
ROBBINS'S    CAVALRY   CATECHISM,  or  Instructions  on   Cavalry 
Exercise  and  Field  Movements,  Brigade  Movements, Out-post  Duty,  Cavalry 
supporting  Artillery,  Artillery  attached  to  Cavalry.    12mo.  5s. 
BLAINE'S  VETERINARY  ART  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  STEEL,  M.R.t.V  .b Jj. 
Svo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  18s. 
The  HORSE :  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.    By  Willum  Jouatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 
The  DOG.     By  the  same  Author.     Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 
The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.    By  Stonehenge.    With  70 

"Wood  Engra\'ings.    Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
The  GREYHOUND.     By  Stonehenge.     Revised  Edition,  with  24 

Portraits  of  Greyhovmds.    Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobsok.    Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.    By  H.  D.  Macxeod, 
M.A.Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 
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